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ONcOLEUM 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
ad DAMP LOTH 

every venuine Uol ei 
Congoleum Art- Rug 


A Kitchen to be Proud of! 


Just the simplest, most practical things 
are found in this “smiling kitchen” —a spot- 
less dish closet, snowy-white table and 
chairs, and onthe floor, an attractive, easy- 


to-clean sanitary Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug. 

These artistic rugs have a smooth, firm 
surface that spilled things cannot stain or 
penetrate. A few brisk whisks with a damp 
mop, and the rug is again sweet and clean 

Its i right colors like new. 

Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are so com- 
fortable und rfoot and lie smooth and flat 
without fastening of any kind 

[here are delightful patterns suitable for 
every room in the house—from plain wood- 


Gold Seal 
'ONGOLEU 


ad RUGS 


block and tile patterns to the more elabo- 
rate Oriental designs. 

And yet, with all their artistic charm and 
labor-saving qualities,Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rugs are surprisingly inexpensive. 

l x 3 it. $ .5O 
3; x3 fr. 1.00 

x 4', fr. l 50 

x ] t. J hem 3 x6 ft. 2.00 


Owing to high freight rates, prices in the South, west of the 
Mississipp: and in Canada are higher than those quoted. 
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Our Purposes and Plans 





BRIDE AND GROOM 
We are glad that the article which 
ust ally appears here has been omitted 


from this issue We feel sure that our 
readers will also be glad when they learn 
tbh reason. 

\[r. Snyder, the editor, delayed writing 
this column until the last moment, then 
rushed off to his wedding. He explained 

re his associates would find the copy 
had prepared. But due to his per- 
ation over the event of a lifetime 


evidently mislaid his article. Due 
rther to the fact that we could locate 


him at no point on his honeymoon (he 
was ? ,\dging ever Iowa) of course nothing 
co be done about the matter. 

vou Pe ll all remark the excellent 
judgment Mr. Snyder showed when 
he convineed Miss Vara H. Dredge, for 
many years our Home Department 
Editor, that she should become his 
bride. Thus, tho she will no longer pre- 
side at a desk im the office, rest assured 
our editor will continue to haveya highly 

ent home department, and that the 

renee of Mrs. Snyder will be felt for 
the good of you all. 

We know you will join us in extending 
to the happy bride every w for joy 

| happiness, and to the fortunate 

m the heartiest congratulations. 

\\e simply had to take this oppor- 
tunity to tip you off to this event in the 
S ccessful arming family, the most im- 

tant event of many a day. 

We feel we owe both you and Mr. 
Syvder this true and honest explanation 

why his usual article will have to 

until the next issue. 
“The Printer.” 


A | BE 


Mrs. William Robert Dredge 
»unces the marriage of her daughter 
Vara Hazard 
to 
Mr. Addison H. Snyder 
on Thursday, the twelfth of October 
nineteen hundred and twentu-two 
Des Moines, Iowa 
At Home 
‘er November fifteenth 
Ingersoll Avenue 
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From Friend to Friend 


HOW ADVERTISING HELPS 

What a lot of time advertising saves 
us! We need something. We see it ad- 
vertised. And we go or send straight 
from where we are now to where the 
article is sold. ' 

Have you ever looked around from 
place to place seeking for something 
which you knew existed but which no- 
body else seemed to know anything 
about, not even the storekeepers? 

You have wasted an hour, 
several hours, possibly a half a day. 
You have worn out your patience, and 
before the end of the quest probably 
you have begun to figure that the thing 
which you sought was not, after ail, as 
good as you thought it was. Otherwise 
other people besides yourself would 
know something about it. 

The manufacturer who advertises, 
invests his money, therefore, not alone 
to tell of the merits of his goods but to 
save you time. The manufacturer who 
is willing to pay for advertising space in 
Successful Farming in order to point 
out to you how his merchandise is sold, 
so that you may get or send there quic ker 
and buy it easier, is not going to skimp 
or cheat in manufacturing it. 

After going to all the trouble and ex- 
pense of telling you just where you may 
find it, he is going to see to it that when 
you do buy it, it is good enough so that 
you will buy it again. 

In making up your mind about mer- 
chandise which is advertised, consider 
this last thought—the manufacturer can 
well afford to make it as good as it can 
be made because one sale means hun- 
dreds, even thousands of others following 
naturally and costing him nothing extra. 

Thru Successful Farming you receive 
a two-fold benefit.. First there is the 
editorial service, of course. Thru this 
you receive facts, suggestions and com- 
ments that should help you in your farm 
work and your home life. 

And second, you receive a definite 
service thru the advertising columns of 
Successful Farming. You learn there 
the business news concerning the manu- 





facturers who have merchandise and 
services to offer you They make an- 
nouncement of new goods, improved 


goods and tell the merits of their wares. 

They word their business story in the 
very best way they know how, and you 
decide what you want. 

We are particularly careful in solicitin 
and accepting advertésing for Successf 
Farming You know we guarantee the 
honesty of every single advertiser who 
uses our columns. 





E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 





GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 
ir guarantee is squafeiy back of every advertisement and every advertiser in the ea es of Successful Farm and yoy L honesty any more than you 


essful Farming. We will not knowingly accept advertising from & dishonest a 


ern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medicines, 


other questionable advertising are not accepted under any condition. Our 
ers are our friends and an advertisement in Successful Farming is an intro- 


ion of the advertiser to the homes of our friends. 


> will not knowingly introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru 


would 
liquor or mining schemes 


owey Fy ad 
thousan 


person to your banks and guarantee his 
is of dollars worth of advertising each month be- 


cause Bb . are wae willing to guarantee these advertisers or their fe tions to our 
readers. Our guarantee covers the 

the local dealer or direct 

honest bankrupt. 


manufacturers’ promises w you buy of 
from the manufacturer Dut we do not guarantee the 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBER’S 


scription Rate—Three years for $1, payable in advance. Single copies, 5 
, trees to subseribers in Canada, other foreign countries and to subscribers 
Successful Farming is sold to every sub- 


> elgbth gone, three years for $2. 
er, without exception, strictly on a guarantee of 
re not sath 
” [= refunded 


Rene- ~The date on the address label of each paper shows the time to which 
The paper ts paid for to and 
, If the date on the label is 
1anged upon receipt of the second paper after payment of subscription, or if 


Hiption is paid and is the subscriber's receipt. 
the month of the year indicated on the label. 


, just say so and the money you have paid for your subscription 


renewals always 
How to Remit 


satisfaction. Any time 


cannot be changed 


any error is noticed, subscriber will confer a favor by notifying us. 
your order exactly as the name appearg on 

money by postal money order, express order, bank draft, 
or registered letter. Stamps in good condition accepted for small amounts. 
Change in Address— When 
be sure to give their former as wel! as their present 
. This is a matter of importance both to you and to us 
Advertising Rates—The advertising rates will be sent ae aqeeaten. 
Entered at the Des Moines, lowa, post office as second-c 
This issue is copyrighted, 


In sending 


ering a change in the address, subscribers should 
address, otherwise the address 


atter. 
1922, by Successful Farming Publishing Company 
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In the same test-tubes 
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hat i he Nation's saf rt 
a o th 
that insure the Nations satiety, to th 
. . if the 
Peace finds myriad blessings! § =: 
are t 
facts. 
os : . ; ates. 
: 1802 Eleuthere Irénée du Pont de Nemours, This staff was essential, for since 1802 the du Pont Com- a Wh. 
at the invitation and with the assistance of  P2my’s larger cae has been to be ready a supply the years 
Thomas Jefferson, built on the Brandywine River y weleoner pe dager} werent agreselain — 
? the country’s defense. And for the same reason, the com- along 
the first du Pont plant . . . . the first powder pany had acquired sources of supply for the large quan- go ; 
mill to be erected in America. Jefferson had seen tities of the raw materials that it might one day need— I did 
the vital necessity to the country’s safety of insur- acids, nitrates, coal-tar products and other materials that langu 
“apse le ; ' were absolutely essential to the production of explosives. “If 
ing its supply of explosives, and so du Pont “unti 
‘ . *-* . ( . ve 
hecame powder-maker to the United States Gov- In war, immense quantities of such materials are des- tof r 
perately needed—in peace, very little—yet the supply we 1. 
CeRMSN. of materials has to be kept open, for who knows when pe 
. M ? A ‘ 
For the 120 years following, from 1802 to 1922, they may be instently needed: mule. 
. . costs, 
the du Pont Company has been a manufacturer But oe The ee ~~ the answer. freigh 
of explosives . . . . today, explosives-are but one Rie New es + 91 tages ~ ere du Pont Com Ph 
pany’s family of products. For the products that du presic 
of the family of du Pont products. Pont makes are not unrelated products, Each of them “a rte 
has its root in one or another of the materials used in r? 
. . . ! ; : “Tt } 
And the reason is . . . . The Chemical Engineer! making explosives. folk 
° . " It may be another use of the same materials as in the i 
; ; = - manufacture of dyes. It may be iation in process ha 
He Chemical Engineer is a strange mingling of abili- ao Sada of P lin a Sukidiedd - te wre rw : ol 
ties—a coupling of the man of science with the manu- assis Wied cual ish , : cpg ae te 
facturing expert. He isa chemist who knows manufac. ag ee pry youre orn bride which haul i 
apy eager ne haste the knowledge of the Chemical Engineer is needed, and or les 
turing as well as his science, and who can take the 
ings the colors produced in dyes, may be used. It may bea is pra 
chemist’s discoveries on the experimental scale and put rE gs ; i a a ar 
them into production on the larger scale of commerce aremrmpsnge: role ae, in teak emicals that other _ ; 
‘ Any 8 ; ‘ industries use, which the du Pont Company produces there 
His province is the practical transformation of matter - lalla ton silane tienes the p1 
from useless to useful forms. And he has brought into 8 P y it is in 
the world’s manufacturing plants a new knowledge, a * * + sec 
new set of abilities, that has revolutionized industry in ’ aty 
the past generation HUS, the seemingly unrelated products that mond 6 
2 ana i! 
carry the du Pont Oval are not strangers proble 
The du Pont Company was one of the pioneers in de- hee Rise Fee iat Ae family. Th _ matics 
veloping the Chemical Engineer. Since its founding by ths — ey ase Ost Nothi 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours, who was himself a chemist, merely the diversions of peace, but the peace uses or the 
it has been building on the foundations of chemistry, of materials that the country’s emergencies may we ie 
for the manufacture of explosives called for increasingly require the du Pont Company to have at hand in eae 
higher forms of chemical knowledge. And in the early woe bund that ¢: 
years of this céntury, the du Pont Company had come teenneeas eet carmen nd 
to have one of the finest research staffs in the country, Hei . [ for 
ap This is one of a series of advertisements published 
and in addition a staff of Chemical Engineers, men who hat the public wey hewe « clearer undernending 
knew manufacturing as well as chemistry. of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and its products. thousa 
2 — io fit... .! A. Fa&-. z iz At... Akh. ter 
Scuff-proof, stain- proof Lithopone and dry col- For every requirement For toilet articles, aw An ever-expanding T a 
and waterproof. For For every household ors. Used by paint, of civilization; mining, tomobile windows, Ether and other phar- For varied uses by line of dyestuffs for ae 
iaumiGutat faminain ion gon th ane ee ne a A. ag 
ing x oks, making lug- automobile Guichen, pate Heng : cubibtn, caneneamione in any ae ane Solutions for coating a tr Mm v 
gage and otber uses. etc. shotgun and rifle pow- tion. leather. Bronze pow- buil lel 
dets. ders, termin 
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-TRAILROAD RATE MAKING 


Things That Contribute to the Chaos in Freight Rates 


By ALSON SECOR 
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REIGHT rates have such a bearing upon local, national 
ind personal prosperity that every citizen should be 
interested in the subject. One one-hundredth of a cent 
ner ton-mile added to the national freight bill will cost the 
neople over $25,000,000 a year and of course add that much 
.the income of the railroad. Trifling advances on a local 
may kill a business or depopulate a town. The power 
the rate maker is so great that rate making never should 
rest With one person on any line of road. The temptations 
are too great. The history of freight rates reveal these 
facts. It resulted in state and national supervision over 
rates 
When my friend, E. G. Wylie, with more than two-score 
years’ experience in studying freight rates, unrolled a chart 
about eight feet long showing the discrepancies in rates 


along a single line of road in a single.state, I saw at once a 
good story for our readers but the impossible task of printing 
the chart. His explanations were as clear as mud because 


[ did not understand freight rates. I did not know the 
language of a traffic office. I was bewildered. 

“If you will be patient with me for a few days,” I said, 
“until [ learn something about the subject, I will then try 
totpresent your ideas on freight rate making to readers who 
will appreciate a greater knowledge of rates.” So I began to 
read on rates. When I began I said to myself, “It ought to 
be easy to ascertain the cost of hauling a freight car one 
mile. Multiply by the number of miles, add the terminal 
costs, and you have the just charges for 
freight for any distance.” 


out to the West-and Northwest, speculators began to build 
locally. They secured land grants, tax exemptions, free 
right of way, free terminals and such favors as made road 
building exceedingly cheap. Pioneer roads in Minnesota 
got free land from congress of every odd section ten miles 
on either side of the roads. Their road bed cost under ten 
thousand dollars a mile. The sale of gift land brought the 
owners millions of dollars so there was no need, no justice 
in then or since charging any values of right of way into 
freight rates. Other roads in other states got the same 
generous treatment. Yet most of the pioneer roads went 
into bankruptcy and receivership. That some of it was 
done to freeze out the stockholders cannot be questioned. 

During these “growing pains of progress,” as Hugo R. 
Meyer calls it, the rate maker was supreme. The fate of a 
city or town or a business was in his hands. Everybody 
recognized this fact. Everybody bowed the knee to the 
railroad officials who then traveled in state in their private 
palace cars. In the manager’s hands was the granting of 
special rates, rebates, free passes and trackage privileges. 
Cities banqueted these officials. Legislatures invited them 
to make speeches. Business men and politicians fell over 
one another in their scramble to get next to and impress the 
managers of the railroads. 

Rail officials took advantage of their autocratic power. 
They could threaten, extort and destroy cities and men and 
states. These things they did frequently enough to hold 

their subjects in fear. What farm was 
worth anything without transportation 





Then I read what A. B. Stickney, 
president of the Chicago Great Western, 
wrote in 1891 in his book “‘The Railway 
Py m’’ about basing rates on cost: 
“Tt is useless to attempt, because im- 


possible to accomplish, to ascertain even 

‘ximately the actual amount which 
should be charged for terminal expense 
or haulage, but in a general way it is 
apparent that on all shipments there 
are two terminal expenses, whether the 
haul is ten miles or one thousand, more 
or less, and that this terminal expens: 
is practically the same on all shipments. 
And it may also be definitely stated that 
t is no possible way of determining 
the precise cost of hauling freight after 
it is in the train and started on its jour- 
I The number of cars in a train, the 
grades, the curves, and the cost of the 


How come ? 


According to a map sent out 
by the Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation, the first-class rate 
between Boston and Seattle is 
$1.835 per hundred. Between 
Boston and San Francisco, 
only fifty-five miles further, 
the rate is $6. 165 per hundred. 
From Kansas City to San 
Francisco the rate is $5. The 
distance is only forty percent 
of the Boston-Frisco distance. 


wun to market? What local business could 
be built up without reasonable freight 
rates on shipped-in goods and materials? 
What city could prosper if by a word of 
the rate maker another city could get 
more favorable freight rates? What 
business was secure if a competitor en- 
joyed secret rates that enabied him to 
undersell? ~ 

Every politician, every judge, every 
editor, every local official carried an 
annual pass. As the need of political 
favor became greater, to resist the tide 
of public disapproval the roads granted 
passes to a lawyer, a doctor, a watch 
repairer, and to the important shippers 
of each town. These passes were “re- 
tainers,” as it were. These men could 
be relied upon to prevent laws that 
might be unfavorable to the railroads. 

But in spite of this the worm turned. 





! ind maintenance, all ever-varying 
unknown quantities, enter into the 
em in such a way that no mathe- 
i! skill can eliminate, elucidate or ascertain them. 

N ig in regard to the cost of either the terminal expense 

‘ hauling is known or can be ascertained, except the 
gate and the average, and these are such varying 
ities and so run into each other that to separate them 
res division more or less arbitrary. So the only thing 
t can be done is to approximate an average of the past, 
en experiment as to the future.” 
und this to be the general attitude of the railroaa men, 
to this day. I can now see why the cost cannot be 
accurately determined on every line of road. A 
ind-and-one factors enter into the matter of rate 
g. Manufacturers ascertain the cost of their goods 
vhen they have varying and uncertain outputs from 
day, as is the case with the packers. The more I 
| the subject the more I found that cost of hauling 
rminals was not the whole determining factor. Like 
selling price of goods, competition, trade building and 

Clasiiication enter into rate making. 

a brief review of early railroading ts necessary to 
how freight rates became so chaotic. When popula- 
tion was sparse, there was little inducement for road 

builders to venture into the wilderness except to get to a 

terminal point somewhere. The shipping to and from inter- 

iediate points was inconsequential. From Chicago the 
toads had such trading posts as Omaha, St. Paul, Kansas 

City and Milwaukee as objective points. As they reached 


They who were handed secret rates, re- 

bates, or other favors, rose from their 
knees as beggars of such favors to demand them. Business 
men who discovered the secret of their competitor’s upper 
hand demanded an equally favorable rate. Cities that had 
been held back from normal growth by discriminating rates 
demanded justice in rates. Politicians went before the 
people in a campaign against the railroads and the Granger 
movement resulted in regulation of rates by a state railroad 
commission, first in Massachusetts in 1869, then in Wis- 
consin in 1874, followed by legislatures of lowa, Minnesota, 
and Illinois in a less stringent attempt to curb discriminating 
freight rates. In 1887 the interstate commerce act was 
passed by the government. 

The publie got the notion that railroads were a public 
necessity, not a private privilege. They had been prodigal. 
They had squandered their inheritance. These adventurers 
and speculators in road building had not conserved their 
resources. 

Never knowing the cost of transportation they had no 
fixed point where they could say, thus far and no farther 
will we cut the rate schedules. The roads were living on 
income from the sale of bonds to Europeans and from real 
estate sales. Income from traffic was little demanded of the 
managers. When a new road threatened to invade occupied 
territory, the old roads cut rates below cost in order to 
bankrupt the new lines. As a result these rate wars usually 
bankrupted all participants. If a boat line was competitor 
the rail rates met boat rates, (Continued on page 90 
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3-Point Superiority 


1. The Famous Diamond-Grid 

the diagonally braced frame of a 
Philco plate. wilt like a bridge. 
Can't buckle—can't warp—can't 
short-circuit. Double latticed to 
lock active material (power-produc- 
ing chemical) on the plates. Longer 
life. Higher efficiency. 


2. The Philco Slotted Rubber 

Retainer—a slotted sheet of hard 

rubber. Retains the solids on the 

plates but gives free passage to the 

current aaa electrolyte "revents 

late disintegration Prolongs 
ttery life 41 per cent 


3. The Quarter-Sawed Hard- 
Wood Separator—made onl 

from giant trees 1000 sanpeld 
quarter-sawed to produce alterna- 
ting hard and soft grains. Hard 
grains for perfect insulation of 
plates. Soft grains for perfect cir- 
culation of acid and current—quick 
delivery of power. Another big 
reason why Philco is the battery 
for your car. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 


of Phileo Service. Over 5000 sta- 
tions—all over the United States. 
There is one near you. Write for 
address, if necessary. 





ILADELPHIA, 
SDIAMOND 
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With the PHILCO Slotted Retaines 
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No more helpless, embarrassing, humiliating exper- 
iences in traffic. No more battery failures on the road. 
Philco Batteries stand by you in emergencies—give 
you the dependable day-in, day-out service you need, 
and should demand, of your battery. 


That’s why thousands of car owners today—at the 
first sign of battery trouble—are replacing the 
ordinary batteries that ‘‘came with their cars’ with 
long-life, power packed Philcos. 


Philco is a man-sized battery—built to stand work 
and punishment. With its rugged, shock-proof con- 
struction—its famous diamond-grid plates, slotted rub- 
ber retainers and quarter-sawed separators—the Philco 
Battery long outlasts its two year guarantee. 


Winter’s coming—and it’s no time for a weak, 
crippled or under-powered battery. Forestall battery 
trouble by installing a Philco Battery NOW. It will 
cost you no more than just an ordinary battery. 


RADIO DEALERS—Philco Drynamic Radio Batteries put your 
storage battery business on a package goods basis. Shipped to you 
charged but absolutely DRY. No acid sloppage. No charging equip- 
ment. No batteries going bad in stock. Wire or write for details. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


The famous Phileo Slotted-Retainer Battery is the standard for electric passenger cars and 
trucks, mine locomotives and other high-powered, heavy<duty battery services. 





SLOTTED@RETAINER 
BATTERIES 


with the famous shock-resisting Diamond-Grid Plates 
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HOW TO HANDLE SANDY SOIL 


A Problem That Many Farmers Face 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


l is estimated that more than half the land devoted to 
I foresing is sandy. Yet, problems incident to farming 
sandy land have in the past received scant consideration 
n the experiment stations because it is diffiult to find sand 
ifficiently similar to be used for experimental purposes. 
Frequently the natural fertility of such soil is very un- 
venly distributed with the result that comparisons are 
nigh impossible. Nor has there been any very careful 
rk done to determine the most profitable crops or rota- 
; for sandy farms. 
From the dearth of such work that can be found in print, 
might be led to suppose that there is no great scope of 
h land needing attention. However, this is far from the 
ease. While there are no reliable figures available, from 
vel in several states the writer believes that considerably 
more than one-half of the farm land in the United States 
a sandy nature. True, it may not produce a half of 
exportable surplus but it is expected to furnish the 
er a living, enable him to send his children to school, 
yport his church, pay his taxes and give his wife home 
veniences with which 
vork, 
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end of our nose looks much bigger than the dime at our feet, 
and we grab the penny and cast down the dime. A good 
crop of cowpeas comes to autumn, the operator reasons, 
“T have the cowpeas and I need the hay so I’ll cut them and 
haul all the manure back onto the field.” He does this— 
all but hauling the manure back onto the field. The conse- 
quence is that the nitrogen which the cowpea nodules had 
stored is liberated into the soil by the decay of the nodules 
and washed out of the porous soils by the autumn rains and 
the spring thaws. 

There are a few cardinal principles to be observed in the 
management of sandy soil to keep the organic matter on the 
home acres. This land should never be left bare thru the 
winter nor should it be fall plowed. Wherever beans or 
potatoes have been grown, rye or rye and vetch should be 
drilled even tho it is late in the fall and little growth can be 
made. A very little growth will take up the nitrates freed 
by the cultivations and will hold them in such form that 
the plants can be plowed down the following spring and 
these elements retained for the crop that is to be grown the 

next summer. Hilly farms 
are best in some green 





[ have had occasion to 
vise & great many men 
how to handle sandy 
ils. I have also tried to 
indle a sandy farm of 
own. I might here 
| now depose and say 
it I have not always 
ven my friends the best 
vdvice but it was the 
best available at the time. 
{ might also say that I 
ive learned something on 
v own account thru han- 
dling my own sandy farm. 
Roughly speaking, the 
sroblemas peculiar to sandy 
ils are those of organic 
matter, blowing and wash- 
ing. There are, of course, 
level fields of sand but 
ey are by no means the 
common nor the prevail- 
ing type. Sandy farms 
e generally rolling. 
In all soils, keeping the 
ganic matter replen- 
ed is the big problem, 
tho not always récog- 
red as such. Cornbelt 
mers, at least that por- 
n of them living on the 
| black prairie land, 
ot realize that they 
any problem in or- 
matter replenish- 
t mainly because the virgin supply does not as yet show 
signs of wearing out. They certainly do not realize the 
lem, else the tourist would not see straw stacks on fire. 
it there is a growing realization of this problem, how- 
‘r, may be sensed, for in the fall now one cannot see the 
nbelt horizon lighted up by burning stacks of straw as he 
ild ten years ago. 
But organic matter is the big thing in sandy soil. It is 
key to fertility, to moisture retention, to bacterial 
tivity and to preventing blowing. And on account of the 
ng nature of most such farms and the porosity of the 
keeping the organic matter in them is the first and big- 
problem. Cowpeas have long been touted as a great 
ly land crop but I have seen more fields ruined with 
peas than any other one crop altho this constitutes no 
lemnation of this particular plant. I will wager that I 
heard a thousand men say that they were going to 
soybeans or cowpeas and plow them under but I have 
seen but nine fields being actually plowed down. 
rdless of the fact that succeeding crops showed that 
aid to do this, we are all so human, the penny on the 
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Soybeans produce a good quantity of humus, which is needed by 
sandy souls acid. 


A. crop during the winter and 

then the manure supply 
is hauled onto the fields 
before they are plowed in 
the spring. Manure or 
straw spread in the fall 
will have much of its plant 
food carried away by the 
spring freshets. 

In about the same class 
with retention of organic 
matter in these sandy soils 
is the matter of the proper 
fertilizers to use. The 
bulk of these soils are 
short on phosphorus, short 
on nitrogen, and generall 
a little shy on potash. If 
a sandy soil has been bad- 
ly run, it will need some 
nitrogen in the fertilizer. 
Where it has been given 
reasonably good treat- 
ment, a fertilizer analyz- 
ing 2:12:2 will generally 
give very good results. 

There is a common no- 
tion that these sandy soils 
are not acid and do not 
need lime, but this is un- 
founded. Of course, such 
sands seldom show the 
superlative in acidity but 
they are practically always 
I have found the 

Truog test to show a high 
degree of acidity in a soil that was underlaid with a gravel 
subsoil. And lime will make it possible to keep more organic 
matter in the soil and it will make the soil firmer, thus pre- 
venting blowing. 

If the sand farmer will lime, he has a golden opportunity 
to keep up the nitrate content of his soil thru the growth of 
legumes. It is the experience of everyone who has had a 
chance to make wide observation that legumes grown on 
sandy soil are much better inoculated than those grown on 
the clay lands or black ground. I have found in fields of 
soybeans, the high ground would show ample inoculation 
yet the lower ground showed practically none, altho the 
entire field had been given the same treatment and the seed 
had been inoculated. 

Before the nodules on the roots of any plant can take 
nitrogen from the air, the air must be accessible to the roots. 
And it goes without saying that plants growing in sandy 
soil have a chance to fix much more nitrogen from the air 
for the very good reason that there is a lot more air to draw 
And this very phenomefion constitutes one of the 


(Continued on page 87 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 

LL who are not satisfied with their given names raise 

their hands. Too bad, too bad. The poor helpless 
babies get it handed to them, don’t they? A rose may smell 
just as sweet by any other name; a strawberry may taste 
just as good under any other name; a baby may grow to be 
just as handsome or as homely called by another name, but 
when a child is afflicted with a name thaf. nobody likes it is 
a handicap thruout school days, and in after life may mean 
the failure of the man, or the everlasting embarrassment of 
the woman. 

Fortunate the person with a name everybody takes to. It 
is a great asset in political aspirations and in broadening the 
friendships of life. In some communities you hear almost 
everybody calling everybody by first names—till you go up 
against an exception. Here’s one called by his initials or 
last name. Here’s one called nothing but Mrs. So-and-So. 
The first name is not an easy one to handle, so people 
naturally avoid it. 

This same suggestion applies to the name of a cooperative 
or other association, name of purebred stock, name of the 
farm or the brand of a pack. In such case two dozen heads 
are better than one in suggesting a name. Make the name 
easy to remember; make it mean something. 


NATIONAL PREDICAMENT 

F you were a member of congress could you settle the 

subsidy question, the rate question and some of the other 
big questions before congress with any greater speed or 
satisfaction than others are settling them? Do not be too 
sure that congress is made up of a lot of dubs. Here is what 
they are up against: 

We used to get a lot of foreign money with which to do 
big things over here—railroad building, Panama canal, and 
enterprises of that caliber. We paid the interest and prin- 
cipal out of our export trade. Now the tables are turned— 
we are financing our own big industrials, our internal im- 
provements are at a standstill so we do not need loans from 
abroad. The other nations now owe us billions of dollars 
and still our export trade exceeds our imports by about two 
to one. Quite evidently they cannot pay their debts to us 
or the interest thereon out of their exports to us. 

They are paying in gold as fast as they can, until we have 
now about forty percent of all the gold in the world. We 
do not need the gold and they do need it—need it very much 
to lend stability to their currency. There would be no infla- 
tion over there if their paper money was backed by a gold 
reserve. We want them to prosper, to stabilize their cur- 
rency so that we can trade with them. We want them to pay 
their debts, which they can only do by gold, by commerce, or 
“out of the proceeds of American dollar loans abroad and 
American purchases of foreign stocks, of bonds payable in 
foreign stocks, of bonds payable in foreign currencies, and of 
foreign exchange and currency bills.” 

We desire of course to do a great export business, and we 
desire to check imports with a protective tariff. Trade 
cannot be one-sided. Our position as cashier of the world, 
with standards of living and wages far exceeding any other 
nation, puts us in a predicament where the things we want 
to do are not the things we ought to do if we would hasten 
the recovery of the world from its debauch. 

If we exclude foreign trade, how can other nations pay 
their debts to us? If we let in a flood of foreign labor, how 
can we maintain wages here? If we offend foreign nations 
by a tariff or by insistence upon payment while at the same 
time prohibiting payment, how can we expect to keep the 
good will of the world? 

If you were a member of congress, finding that any pro- 
posed adjustment of the difficulties was fraught with grave 
danger, whether we do or do not act along certain lines, 
would you be inclined to act any faster? The farmers found 
themselves in a position where they could not buy or sell. 
It paralyzed the whole country. Foreign nations find them- 
selves in a like predicament—they cannot buy or sell, and 
it has paralyzed the whole world. 


THEN AND NOW 


HE recent annual encampment of the G. A. R. in Des 

Moines brings to mind again what they fought for. 
Nearly three million men went into the conflict to preserve 
this Union. A certain section wanted to cut loose from the 
Union and set up its own government with different ideals 
than prevailed. The secessionists were dealt with in the 
only way remaining to the government. The Union was 
preserved. 

We have in our midst today an element far more dan- 
gerous than the secessionists of ’61. Our Union is being 
secretly undermined by enemies who are spreading the 
doctrine of discontent, of rebellion against constitutional! 
government, of destruction of private ownership and 
initiative. These communists in their secret convention in 
Bridgman, Mich., last summer recommended among other 
things: 

“We.should adopt a clear-cut revolutionary program. 
Adopt a proposition endorsing Russia and endorsing the 
dictatorship of the proletariat in Russia.. Adopt a resolu- 
tion calling for affiliation with the red trade union interna- 
tional without qualifications. Adopt a program calling for 
industrial organization and adopt a revolutionary program 
as a basis of our work. Popularize it and let it be spread 
broadeast.”’ 

This nefarious element has $190,000 to spend to “popular- 
ize and spread broadcast” this same doctrine that has 
wrecked Russia. If you think they amount to nothing, that 
they cannot get anywhere with such ideas in America, you 
are mistaken. The violence of the coal and rail strikes was 
of their making. Already some farmer organizations are 
sympathizing with and endorsing the element that secretly 
works in trade unions and agricultural organizations to 
propagate the communistic theories. They are traitors to 
the Union that the G. A. R.*fought to preserve. Every one 
of them should be sent to Russia to live under the ideals 
they indorse and try to inculcate into American labor and 
farm thought. 


STANDARDS OF LIVING 

T= human body is so constituted that it can adapt 

itself to almost any physical condition. Likewise the 
human mind is quite adaptable to diverse living conditions. 
Therefore, we find inhabitants in the polar regions existing, 
and people in the tropics just keeping the human body alive 
in the most primitive way with no other occupation for body 
or mind. And we find humans in the region of civilization 
living in all sorts of hormes in country and city, content in a 
large degree to live as their fathers have lived. 

Tradition has had its influence upon the standards of 
living. ‘What was good enough for dad and mother is good 
enough for me:’’ The child in such a home who desires 
better things is looked upon with disgust. The world war 
shook thousands of men from their traditions and their 
content with things as they were. The army life has its 
hardships, many a soldier got a taste of better living condi- 
tions. For these reasons, the American standard of living 
has gone a notch higher. 

It is this desire for better living conditions that is back of 
the demand for high wages for labor and higher prices for 
farm products. The laborers want good homes and better 
clothes. The farmers want better living conditions and bet- 
ter educational facilities. The old-style kerosene lamp, the 
water bucket, the outside toilet, the hog-rooted dooryard, 
are giving way to improved light; to indoor water systems 
with bath and toilet; to grass-covered, flower-bedecked 
lawns. 

At a banker-farmer conference recently someone asked if 
there were any farmers present. ‘Honest-to-God farmers” 
were requested to stand. A large portion of the audience 
arose. It was impossible to tell by looks and dress who were 
farmers and who were bankers. So it is with the newer 
country homes. They are as good in every equipment and 
upkeep as the homes of the best city dwellers. 

True, these are not yet so universal as to create no com- 
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ment. We still see the unpainted shacks, the unkempt yard, 
the places devoid of all the modern conveniences and com- 
forts of life. But they are passing with the present genera- 
tion. The young folks are going to the consolidated schools 
where the standards of living are being raised, not so much 
by teaching as by example. 

“Some folks do not desire to better their living conditions. 
They would rather live in filth and degradation than not, 
for they can then continue their careless ways. For the most 
part, however, there is in the great multitude a desire for a 
home that one can be proud of no matter who drops in for 
a call. To get somé of the better things of life, the little 
savings here and there gained by cooperative marketing, or 
by organized effort, the farmers are asking that they be the 
ones to set the price, if a way can be devised, on their prod- 
ucts to the same extent that manufacturers and laborers set 
the price on their products and labor. 

But the rest ef the population, unused to this desire on 
the part of the farmers, fears that the farmers will be asking 
too much. In which case the others will have to boost their 
wages and their prices so they can maintain the American 
standards of living. This starts the vicious circle. Who can 
stop it at the right place so all may enjoy good living con- 
ditions? 


POISE AND BALANCE 


\ ITH no desire to flatter but to state an observed 

fact we do not hesitate to say that no class of our 
composite national life kept its poise and balance as well 
‘as the agricultural class when pushed into the whirlpool of 
postwar deflation and depression. The bankers were 
panicky and only kept their feet by aid of the law. The 
merchants lost their heads to such an extent a buyers’ strike 
was necessary to bring them to their senses again. Labor 
went plumb crazy. The farmers groaned under the load for 
a short time, but did nothing unusual. They went right on 
with the same old program of dull production. 

The bankers had more money than at any time in history, 
yet rates were so high that many a concern went broke. 
Labor was so well employed it got so independent the radical 
leaders thought it a good time to institute strikes. Legis- 
lators tried to legislate prosperity to everybody and they 
just buzzed around in circles without result. Thru no acts 
of their own the farmers lost millions of dollars, yet they 
soon came up smiling again. First to go down and first to 
come up because they kept their poise. 

Such an element is sadly needed now in our national life. 
The organized farmers can do much to set the example of 
sanity in our local and national life. They can do much to 
combat rattle-brained theories of government and panicky 
business notions.. Less reliance on government and more 
reliance on self to solve the difficulties of these times is much 
needed, 


THE SUCCESSFUL FARMER 
HE goes steadily along with his plan of farming which 
includes diversified crops and livestock unless his 
situation as to market and climate and soil are better suited 
specialized effort. His profits then must be sufficient to 
insure him against such loss as may oecur when all is staked 
n one thing. * 

Nothing but a tornado or flood which wipes everything 
off the farm can affect seriously the man who raises a 
reasonable amount of everything he can well care for and 
his farm well support. He never overstocks in hogs because 
the price was up the year before. He never overcrops in 
wheat because wheat has ruled high. He never forsakes hogs 
because the price has dropped and others are quitting. He 
has found out that prices are never stable, and he who tries 

come in on the tide of prices generally gets caught in the 
undertow. He has discovered that “bulls” necks get tired 
and “bears”? claws get dull. Prices cannot long stay ab- 
normally high or low. It is useless to pay much attention 
to them, to speculate on what they will be a few months 
hence. But he goes steadily on producing what he knows 
he can take care of and he is as apt to cash in on a rise as to 
suffer a loss of a particular thing he has to sell. 

When the season is off for one thing it is apt to be just 
fine for something else. When the market has dropped on 
one thing it is apt to be high on another product. If he has 
something to sell all the time he is never at the mercy of the 

i market. He is even prepared to utilize the crop that may 
be low in price by diverting it to other uses. 

Nothing is so disastrous as trying to catch a high market. 
It is as elusive as a will o’ the wisp. Many farmers are today 
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sweating blood because they refused to let go when prices 
were above normal, thinking they could sell at still higher 
prices. Like the gambler who hates to quit the game while 
winning, many held on until the price broke and never 
recovered. 

In a section of diversified farming like the Midwest it is 
questionable farm economics to greatly lessen normal acre- 
age of any crop in an attempt to force up prices. That 
acreage must be put to some other use, and that surplus of 
other crops breaks the market in another place and increases 
or perpetuates the trouble. It is steady production that will 
steady the market. 


HIGHWAY UPKEEP 


i, experience has taught anything it has demonstrated 
the truth of the old saying that a stitch in time saves 
nine. Women will concede that. The farmer.has learned 
that the time taken to drive a staple in the fence will save 
hours of hunting for the hogs or cattle, and the damage they 
may do before they are returned again to their lot. 

It is just as extravagant to neglect the highways. No 
matter what surfacing has been used, it needs watching and 
repair. Gravel and macadam especially need constant 
watching to prevent ruts and chuck holes. Every hole 
becomes two holes very soon because the toss given car or 
wagon by a hole pounds another hole next to it. Recon- 
struction and large repairs soon run into money. A shovel- 
ful of gravel or rock at the right time will prevent further 
cost. 

The wear and tear and cost of repairing highways is 
nothing as compared to the cost of damages to cars and 
cargoes that result from these chuck holes in the roads. 

Tax money is surely squandered when spent on highways 
improvement and then nothing is spent on little repairs. 
One man in a car or motorcycle can patrol many miles of 
road once a week at least and repair all slight damages to the 
surface as they occur and save the taxpayers a lot of money. 


A FALTERING STEP 
HE creation of the railroad labor board under the 
transportation act was a faltering step in the right 
direction. The purpose was to do away with strikes that 
hinder transportation. It failed in this because the decisions 
of the board had only a moral influence, with no backing to 
enforce its decisions. 

So far the board has simply been acting in the capacity 
of a third party in the disputes between the railroad labor 
unions and the roads, with no authority to enforce its de- 
cisions. The board consists of three labor representatives, 
three railroad representatives, and three chosen by the 
president to represent the public. The facts are laid before 
this board and it deliberates upon the evidence before 
rendering its decision. So far so good. If either party to 
the dispute defies the board nothing can be done about it. 
The strike is not prevented, as was the intention of the law 
that it should be. 

It is desirable that strikes be prevented on transportation 
lines. Some way to arbitrate and to enforce the decision of 
the arbitrating board will doubtless be created as the out- 
come of this rail strike that menaced the welfare of a whole 
nation at a critical period of its reconstruction, The present 
condition can no longer be tolerated. This must not be a 
country of minority rule. There is the other phase of it, 
however, and a very important one. Labor should never 
feel that it is coerced into working when it wants to quit. 
Enforced labor is slavery. For that matter we are al) slaves 
to our job, or to the obligations that compel us to stick by it. 

The only escape from such a situation would be to have it 
understood that all employees of transportation lines must 
submit to the decisions of an arbitration board or quit the 
job cold and not strike. Hiring out with that understanding 
would not enslave anybody. 


HOWARD WANTS TO KNOW 
. R. HOWARD of the American farm bureau federation 
wants to know how many farmers need to borrow more 
than the $10,000 limit placed upon the federal land banks. 
How many, because of this limit, are forced to borrow else- 
where? How many would be relieved if they could borrow 
up to $25,000 from the federated land banks? 

Mr. Howard wants this evidence in the form of letters 
to present when congress takes up the matter of farm finance 
in the next session. Write and tell him your needs above 
$10,000. You can reach him at the office of the American 
farm bureau federation, Chicago, Ill, Do it now, 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


4. Permanent disposition of the Muscle Shoals project. 

5. Passage of the filled-milk legislation. 

6. Legislation to launch the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
ocean highway. 


ITH the conclusion of the first session of the sixty- 

seventh congress the representatives of the agri- 

cultural forces of the nation are taking stock of 
what has been achieved in the past six months to put the 
basic industry on a more favorable footing as compared 
with the other foundation industries of the nation. 

It was the first congress in which agriculture had a 
semblance of organization. While comparatively small in 
numbers, the “farm bloc” at all times practically held the 
balance of power in both houses and the stamp of the “bloc”’ 
was placed on the most important legislation enacted. 

Surveying what has been achieved in the interest of the 
farmers Senator Capper of Kansas, who succeeded Senator 
Kenyon of Iowa as chairman of the “bloc,’’ makes the 
prediction that the first session of the sixty-seventh congress 
will go down in history as the “farmers’ congress.” 

“True the farmers didn’t get all the laws that are needed 
to put agriculture on a firm and lasting basis,’’ declared 
Senator Capper in his summary, “but a good start was made. 
The new laws will do much to help in that direction. And 
the few other laws yet necessary will come in a short time.” 


Farm Measures Passed 

ERE are the main measures of interest to the farmer, 

passed by the “farmers’ congress’’: 

1. The emergency and permanent tariff bills, the making 
of which were controlled by the farm spokesmen for the 
first time in tariff-legislation, and in which the produce of 
the farm has received a maximum degree of protection. 

2. The cooperative marketing bill. 

3. The bill to regulate packing houses and stockyards. 

4. The Hoch bills to prevent unaue exaggeration of rail- 
road property. 

5. Revival of the war finance corporation, enabling the 
extension of credits unavailable from the normal banking 
facilities of the country. 

The Capper-Tincher grain futures bill, designed to 
stabilize grain prices and to prevent disastrous speculation 
by gamblers on the boards of trade. Remodeled to over- 
come the objections of the Supreme Court to the original 
measure, the bill received the signature of the president 
on the eve of the conclusion of the session and the machinery 
for its administration by the department of agriculture is 
already in effect. 

7. The Curtis bill, increasing by $25,000,000 the capital 
of the federal farm loan banks and designed to bring down 
the interest rates on all farm loans. 


Farm Legislation Pending 

I [ is the earnest hope of the farm leaders in congress that 
the “farm bloc’ will keep marching on. Its leaders 

predict that the national elections will strengthen rather 

than weaken the organization and that the fight which 

culminated in the passage of seven important measures will 

be launched as soon as the roll in the next session is called. 

Here are major measures which will be placed in the 
forefront: 

1. Legislation to repeal the guaranty clause of the trans- 
portation act and to restore to state railroad commissions 
jurisdiction over intrastate rates. 

The truth-in-fabries bill to accord protection 
wool growers against the shoddy peddlers. 

3. A new system of rural eredits legislation to provide 
for the farmers credit facilities intermediate between short 
time commercial credits and long term credits, that is credit 
on long time notes to meet long time turnover mm crops and 
livestock. 


to the 


Grain Futures Act Not Destructive 
N the eve of the signing of the grain futures act by 
President Harding, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
issued a statement in which he gave the assurance that the 
measure would not interfere at all with legitimate trading 

activities on the board of trade. He said: 

“The reports that this law will put the grain exchanges out 
of business or interfere with their legitimate functions are 
without foundation. No one will be persecuted. No proper 
business will be harassed. The law gives an opportuntiy 
to observe and inquire into the operations on grain ex- 
changes and to put a stop to improper practices, if such 
exist. It gives opportunity to study this whole system of 
registering prices of grains.” 


Heavy Foreign Market for Foodstuffs 
P-TO-DATE reports to the department of agriculture 
and to the department of commerce indicate much 
larger foreign buying of American foodstuffs in the next 
twelve months than during the past year. The only questiqn 
now is the buying facilities of European nations which will 
look to America because of the light crop prospects at home. 

In this connection middle-western bankers have started 
a movement to enable the war finance corporation to finance 
foreign buying of American wheat and other food produce. 
Secretary Hoover while expecting a strong revival of Euro- 
pean buying does not believe any special credit facilities 
should be set up. 

“In the matter of payment,’ the secretary declared, “ 
must be remembered that foreign nations will buy and pay 
for breadstuffs before they buy anything else.” 

On the whole the department of commerce and the de- 
partment of agriculture experts are of the firm belief that 
the prospect of an onslaught on the American markets will 
have a beneficial effect on farm produce prices. This and 
relief from transportation strangulation together with the 
strong improvement in the banking situation points to a 
better year. Wheat importing countries will take this year 
about 800,000,000 bushels as compared with 640,000,000 
bushels taken last year. 


Treasury Faces Deficit 

N the eve of the defeat of the soldier bonus bill after 
the president had vetoed it in what is considered the 
strongest message he has hitherto addressed to congress, the 
treasury department made a survey of the nation’s finances. 
This survey showed that if congress abstains from any 
extraordinary ventures involving appropriation the treasury 
is facing a deficit for the current fiscal year of $620,000,000. 
Adding to the overhead of te nation must inevitably lead 
to the imposition of new taxes, the harassing of business, 
the overburdening of the average citizen, and would spell 

“national disaster” is the warning of treasury officials, 


Brisk Demand for Farm Bonds 

R® )PORTS just received by the treasury department 
indicated a large over-subscription of the new $75,000- 

000 issue of farm loan bonds announced a few days ago by 

the secretary of the treasury. The department was advised 

that there was eager demand for the securities in all districts, 

because of the attractive quality of (Continued on page 83 
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A RETURN OF TH 


HITCHRACK 


An Indication of the Trend of the Horse Market 


By FRANK M. CHASE 


ITCHRACKS,” says a news item from Leavenworth, 
Kan., ‘‘are in demand again. In response to complaints 
of farmers that they could find no place to hitch their 

teams, the Lions’ club has arranged with the city officials to 
establish a ‘hitching zone’ in Haymarket square.” 

There is a big significance in that item; a significance not 
lessened by the fact that Leavenworth is at the front door of 
an important distributing point for farm motors, and in a state 
whose farms are supposed to be among the most highly motor- 
ized of all. It means that the motor has not entirely usurped 
the place ‘of the horse, and that Dolly and Kit and Maud are 
still enjoying a measure of esteem. 

Nor is the returning hitchrack the only indication of these 
conditions. Its meaning is liberally supported by facts and 
figures from various sources. The United States department of 
igriculture has recently discovered that trucks and tractors 
have not displaced horses on farms to more than a moderate 
extent, revising somewhat its earlier estimates. Even in the 
cold, pitliess competition of the cobbled city street many firms 
are finding horses, in certain zones of hauling, say up to ten or 
twelve miles, as economical and reliable means of transporta- 
tion as the motor. 

While the tendency to increase the use of horses is an encour- 
agement to their producers, an attendant circumstance trans- 
forms it into a real opportunity. This circumstance is the im- 
pending horse shortage. 

Horse Crop Short 

The suspension of horse breeding the last three or four years 
has been general. Only a very few states have produced a sur- 
plus, while in many the production has fallen far behind the 
rate of replacement. How severe has been this cut in horse 
production may be illustrated by a few figures from the corn- 
belt. Of 401,000 mares in Kansas last spring, but 143,000 were 
bred. Probably not more than sixty percent of these brought 
foal, making the colt crop of the state for the year but 85,000, 
or but slightly more than one for every other farm. In Illinois, 
a survey conducted two years ago revealed that at the rate mares 
were then being bred, and there has been no material improve- 
ment since, the farms of the state could not replace their exist- 
ing supply of horses and mules in less than twenty-seven years. 
Only one county in the state was raising enough colts to main- 
tain its horse supply. 

In view of the foregoing facts, a serious deficiency of horse- 
flesh within the next few years seems inevitable. This is pre- 
cisely the situation to which far-sighted horsemen accustomed 
to the rise and fall of the horse market have been looking 
forward. While some horse breeders have left the business 
entirely, the wiser ones have endeavored to retain their best 
stock and to be ready for a good trade at the moment the 
approaching shortage is felt. 

But the extensive breeder should have no monopoly on this 
coming trade. The general farmer, by judiciously shaping his 
plans at this time, can have his full share in it. This calls for 
no radical readjustment. On the other hand it will mean only 
the wider adoption of what has been a practice of many good 
farmers for years—the use of good mares for both brood and 
draft purposes. 

An excellent illustration of the plan is contained in the 
experience of D. F. McAlister of Shawnee county, Kan. While 
McAlister operates but forty acres, the same system could be 
feasibly applied to farms several times as large. His aim is to 
keep enough purebred Percheron mares to do the farm work, 
aided only by the stallion, which also takes his place at the 
plow or wagon. 


The mares are carefully selected for their dual purpose- 
Irregular breeders are not long retained, as a breeding enter. 
prise of such size and practical nature could not support the 
burden of several high-priced but non-productive mares. Aside 
from not being required to do extremely heavy work, however, 
the mares are not spared from duty in the field and on the road. 
As a rule, each mare loses no more than two weeks from work 
because of her foal, this being immediately after the colt is born. 

Good Horses Bring Profit 

From four to six foals are produced each year. Except for 
an occasional filly retained for breeding purposes, these are sold 
whenever a suitable price can be obtained. The prices received 
range from $300 for weanlings to $500 for two-year-olds. As 
the mares earn their keep and repay all or nearly all their 
original cost in the farm work performed, the return from their 
colts is largely profit; the extra investment and interest thereon, 
the stallion expense, extra care of the mare and their slight loss 
of time due to foaling being the deductible items. Combined, 
however, these are relatively small beside the excellent returns 
that McAlister’s breeding operations yield. In addition to doing 
her share of the farm work for seven years one of his mares, for 
example, has produced five mare colts in that time. Four of 
these have been sold for a total of more than $1,100, while the 
fifth, perhaps the most valuable of all, is being retained for 
breeding purposes. 

While every mare could scarcely be expected to produce 
high-priced fillies with the regularity of the one just referred to, 
she is indicative of the general farmer’s horse-raising oppor- 
tunity. She also represents the kind of mares that the farmer 
should try to have. Not only is she a regular breeder and able 
to do a good day’s work in the harness, but is herself well enough 
—_ that her matings witha good stallion result in desirable 
colts. 

Under the present conditions, the purebred mare, or at least 
the high grade of the correct size and form, is to be especially 
desteed. This is because the horse market is now probably 
more critical than ever before. Far more poor horses than good 
ones have been displaced by the motor, this accentuating the 
desire to have those remaining of the best. There is little call 
for plugs at any price, while the experience of McAlister and of 
the others who have been raising superior colts goes to show 
that there is still a good market oe horses of quality. Should 
the horse shortage become acute enough, of course, the market 
may of necessity take a good many mediocre animals, but in 
that possibility is small and short-lived refuge. 

Some Draft Horse Fundamentals 

Tho the fundamentals of draft horse production have been 
often stated, a few reminders with special reference to beginning 
breeders and present conditions will be in order. The futility 
of wasting good time and money in raising nondescript horses 
already has been indicated. his, however, should not be 
taken as discouragement to farmers not having purebred 
mares. By selecting the stallion with proper and due discretion, 
the grade mare, if sound, sizable and of good proportions, can 
be made to produce very marketable colts. Unsoundness on 
either side, of course, is strictly taboo. If that lesson gets 
across, even at the expense of an inconvenient horse shortage, 
the world will be the better for it. 

It is plain that the mistakes of horse raising begin with the 
breeding, but they do not end there. Even after the colt is 
well bred and safely foaled, there are bungles that often dwarf 
its inherent possibilities. Chief among these is improper feed- 
ing, and that it is frequently underfeeding is the greater pity. 
Under present conditions, (Continued on page 65 
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MEAT AT REDUCED PRICE 


It Pays to Cure Your Own if You Know How 


By C. E. GAPEN 


HERE is a very 

good reason why 

a farmer who 
raises hogs should do 
his own butchering 
and the curing of the 
meat if he knows how 
to make a good job 
of it. The reason is 
that there is a differ- 
ence of nearly 100 per- 
cent between the farm 
sale price of an ordi- 
nary fat hog and the 
retail buying price of 
the cured meats that 
are yielded by the 
carcass. 

In the meat curing 
demonstrations that 
are beimg put on in 
all parts of the country 
the old method of cur- 
ing is getting a death 
blow. Experience has 
shown that there are 
various reasons why 
it has fallen out of 
favor with the experts. 
One reason is that it 
takes out the moisture and makes the meat too dry. Experience 
has shown also that it does not keep the meat so well and that 
it does not produce the desirable flavor that can be obtained 
by the cures that are now being recommended. In contrast 
to the salt, syrup or molasses absorbs 
moisture and counteracts the salty taste. 
Sugar produces the same results. In 
applying the cure, syrup and molasses 
have another value; they make 
the pepper and saltpeter stick 
better. If sugar happens to 
be cheap enough to use, it 
should be melted 
into a syrup before 
being mixed with 
the other ingre- 
dients. 

Various cures are 
in use in different 
parts of the country 
but it is not nec- 
essary to know 
more than two or 
three. The fol- 





Meat should cool from 24 to 36 hours before it is put in the cure 











pipe. You cannot tell 
by the number of 
days when the pro- 
cess is finished, but 
must judge by the 
color that the meat 
has taken on. When 
hams, shoulders or ba- 
con have acquired an 
amber color, they may 
be considered finished. 
The time required is 
approximately six 
weeks, but since the 
smoke is absorbed 
much faster on damp 
days it may require 

uite a few days less 
if there is a long wet 
spell. In Maryland, 
however, the farmers 
have a saying, “‘six 
weeks in cure and six 
weeks in smoke,” but 
whether they follow 
it. strictly as a rule I 
do not know. 

The cure that has 
just been described is 
satisfactory for hams, 
shoulders and bacon, but the meat should not be used for 
some time after the curing has been finished. In this way it 
differs from the brine-cured meat which can be used at once 
In Maryland and Virginia, where there are many farms famous 
for their home-cured meats, you can 
find quantities of hams that are two and 
three years old and these states are 
famous for the quality of the hams pro- 
duced. Many farmers who sell hams will 
not sell them under ten or twelve months 
of age. On account of the colder weather, 
farmers in the northern states really have 
a better oppor- 
tunity for turning 
out hams and ba- 
con of excellent 
quality. 

The brine cure 
or pickle, from 
which the lighter 
pieces can be used 
shortly after curing 
is made up of the 
following ingredi- 








lowing sugar cure 
is one that has pro- 
duced excellent re- 
sults and is fre- 
quently recommended by those who teach meat curing for the 
Department of Agriculture and the states: For 100 pounds of 
meat use from eight to ten pounds of salt, two and one half 
pounds of molasses or syrup, two ounces of saltpeter, two 
ounces of red pepper, and two ounces of black pepper. 

The other ingredients should be thoroly mixed before putting 
in the syrup or molasses. Then add the sweetening and mix 
the whole mass thoroly. This cure is rubbed vigorously over 
the cut surfaces of all the pieces 
which are then packed away in a 





A ham before and after trimming 


ents: eight pounds 
of salt, two and a 
half pounds of sug- 
ar or four pounds 
of syrup, two ounces of saltpeter, and four and one half gallons 
of water. With this method it requires four days to the pound 
to cure hams and two and a half days to the pound for bacon. 
That is, it will require forty days to cure a ten-pound ham and 
twenty days to cure an eight-pound strip of bacon. There is 
danger of over-curing in this pickle and the meat must, there- 
fore, be removed as soon as the time is up. Better results are 
obtained if the meat is removed from the container at the end 

of every seven days, the brine 

taken out, the meat repacked and 





barrel that will hold liquid. This 
liquid, which collects soon after 
the meat has been packed in the 
parrel, helps in the curing process. 
The heaviest pieces should be put 
in the bottom. In five or six days 
experience has shown it is a good 
idea to break up the pile and re- 
pack the meat 

Ordinarily it requires about six 
weeks for the meat to be thoroly 
cured in this mixture. There is no 
danger that part of the meat will 
be over cured. The light pieces 





the same brine poured in again. 
In this pickle the meat should be 
held down by weights. 

When this pickled meat is ready 
for smoking it should be smoked 
for three-quarters of an hour in 
cold water and then washed thoroly 
in warm water. This meat smokes 
faster than the dry-cured product 
because it is wet. From thirty-six 
to forty-eight hours is usually 
enough. 

In both of the recipes that have 
been given it is possible to use 








may be left in the barrel the full 


angt it f rw the heavy . 
leng h of time along with the hea y The same cure ig used on bacon as on hams 


pieces. When this part of the pro- 
cess has been finished the meat is 
taken out of the barrel and without washing is hung in the 
smoke house. 
Smoking hams is a geod deal like coloring a meerschaum 





melted sugar, syrup or molasses. 
There is a good deal of latitude in 
the kind of sweetening allowed, 
but it is not possible to use corn 
syrup. Sorghum, however,"can be used with fairly good results. 

Mold is one of the enemies of meat that is being cured. As 
a rule, however, it does not grow except on the surface of the 
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other purposes. But. this sort of thing is not necessary. A cool, 
well-ventilated cellar is a good place for either of the two kinds 
of curing. 
the purpose, but it should be well-ventilated to 
prevent excessive dryness especially when the dry 


sugar-cured pork where it does no harm. If the brine curing 
is not done properly the mold will penetrate into the meat. 
During the war the Government lost more than 

» (00,000 pounds of pork thru mold because it 
had not beeninsmoke or had not properly cured 
or had not been kept under 
proper condjtions afterward. 

' Every farmer who has cured a 
meat knows what skippers are. 
These ts are the off- 
spring of the skipper flies that 
are always looking for an 
opportunity to lay their eggs 
on ham or bacon hanging in 
the smoke house. At the 
Government experiment sta- 
tion at Beltsville, Maryland, 
they put on a demonstration 
which shows how fast these 
flies work when they get a 
good chance at meat. A ham 
partially smoked was exposed 
to these flies for three days. 
It was afterward fumigated 
and 22,000 skippers came out. 
You can easily imagine what 
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Even the smoke house may be used for 


salt cure is being used. 
Nearly every farmer knows 
that green hickory is the best 
fuel for smoking meat, but it 
is not always available. Green 
maple also gives very good 
results. A good many farmers 
use corncobs and turn out 
hams and bacon of very good 
flavor, but the cobs deposit 
carbon on the meat which 
spoils its appearance. Resin- 
ous woods, such as pine, spruce, 
fir, cedar or any similar ones 
should never be used as they 
will ruin the flavor of the meat. 
For general farm use the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture recommends a 
smoke house six by eight feet 
and ten feet high. It should 








happens to a farmer’s meat a 
when he does not provide a 
tight house for smoking and 
when he does not carefully 
protect the pieces of meat 
- against damage by insects after the smoking is finished. 

The house or room where meat is kept should be screened 
with sereen as fine as cheesecloth. 
Skipper flies will go thru screen openings 
as smal! as twenty to the inch. Further 
protection against the attacks of these 
persistent insects can. be supplied by 
sacking each piece and hanging it on a 
hook in the ceiling or a nail in one of 
the erosspieces. Never let the string 
on which the meat was hung while 
smoking protrude thru the opening in 
the sack as a means of hanging the 
sacked meat. As a precaution take out 
these strings as soon as.the smoking 
has been fnished. Tie the méat up 
tightly in the sack and hang it up by 
this string. A great deal of meat has 
been spoiled by skippers simply because 
this simple precaution in regard to 
hanging has not been observed. 

Meat that has been properly cured 
and put away carefully in the manner 
described will keep in any temperature, 
but it must be kept in the dark to be 
safe. It is bad practice to enter the 
storage room in the daytime during the season when the flies ed his mother’s 
are active. If it is necessary to go in, do it in the dark. 

In addition to cures carefully com- 
pounded there are some other essentials 
that help to insure a product of delicate 
flavor that keeps well. The first thing 
to make sure about is that the pork 
that is to be cured is thoroly cooled 
before the cure is applied. But never 
become so enthusiastic on this point 
that you freeze the meat. It should 
never be frozen either before or during 
the period of curing. It is usually ad- 
visable to wait twenty-four or thirty- 
six hours after killing before beginnin 
the curing. At this time the meat wil 
be fresh but all the animal heat will 
be gone from it. 

Stone or metal containers are ideal 
for curing pork. Their principal advan- 
tage is that they are easy to keep clean 
no matter how many times they are 
used. A molasses or syrup barrel that 
has been carefully cleaned makes a 
satisfactory container in which to cure 
pork. These barrels should be tight 
so that none of the liquid will be lost. 
Barrels that are used again and again 
should be scalded thoroly each time 
they are used. 

In some localities where cold storage 
nd ice plants are accessible it may be 
possible to obtain the use of refrigerated 
rooms with shelves where the meat may 
be kept at an even temperature during , 
the curing process. This sort of arrangement is especially de- 

rable in the warmer states. In some localities in the South 

e farmers have established co-operative cold storage and 
ice plants which have been used for meat curing as well as for 


meat as possible 





A poorly trimmed piece of bacon 








Keep out the flies and there will be no skippers 
ontheham. Skippers are really maggots 


Hams should be trimmed so as to expose as little lean 


be well enough ventilated to 
keep the meat from becoming 
overheated. A good many 
houses have the fire pit out- 
side and the smoke is piped 


into the house. In other cases it is built on the floor and a 
metal sheet is placed above it to protect the meat from the 


heat unless it is hurg at least six or 
seven feet above the fire. A_ brick, 
concrete or stone house is ideal as it is 
safe from fire, but a tight frame struc- 
ture will do the business It will not 
catch fire if the fire pit is outside and 
the smoke is piped in and there will 
be little danger if the fire is built in an 
iron kettle on the floor. 





KINDNESS TO BIRDS PAYS 

A number of years ago I spent a win- 
ter in the prairie part of our state. Until 
then I had never given much thought 
to the real value of birds. 

After one of the most severe snow- 
storms, followed by sleet, birds were 
very scarce. We wondered what had 
become of them. 

Our amazement was great when we 
were enlightened: One night the boy 
of the home where I boarded came in 
with a load of cornstalks, and, before he 
went back for a second load, he demand- 





clothes basket to take with him. We 
thought he had some very cfazy idea up his sleeve, but were 


not prepared for what we saw later. 

He returned with the bottom of that 
basket covered with small striped birds 
that looked as if they were dead. 

He covered them with an old coat 
and put them in a cool room until after 
supper. Then he brought them to the 
light and warmth of the kitchen. Tho 
feeble and wobbly, they were ‘‘coming 
to” allright, and ate greedily of the hand- 
ful of wheatscreenings scattered forthem. 

The heavy snow had sealed them un- 
derneath the corn shocks, and they were 
either nearly smothered or starved. 

The youngster then took them to the 
barn and turned them loose in the big 
hay lofts and dairy barn. At first they 
were rather wild, but later were almost 
as tame as chickens, and when spring 
came they nested near the buildings. 

Everyone knows that a quail has as 
little idea of race suicide as a German, 
and the baby birds are very greedy little 
villains. Then estimate the good a 
quail mother with a family of fifteea or 
eighteen children can do for the farmer 
who scatters a little screenings where he 
knows the quail run. They leave tracks 
that one cannot mistake. 

Use your common sense, and compare 
the infinitesimal scrap of meat on a 
quail’s body with the dollars and dollars 
worth of grain that the tiny bird can save 


for you by destroying insects and weed seeds of all descriptions. 
Then think that one small bird destroyed may mean the loss 
of from a dozen to a dozen and a half more crop protectors 
for the next year.—B. E, 8., Minn. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR hers 


Monument, Tower and Windsor Castle 
By JAMES T. NICHOLS 








Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
one trip around the world. He has rambled through more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








HERE are hundreds of 

monuments in London, 

but in the heart of the 
city there is one that is called 
The Monument. It is more 
than two hundred feet highand 
a winding stairway leads to the 
top from which one gets a won- 
derful view of the city. When 
The Monument was first built 
the top was open so one could 
jump over the railing. This became such a resort for those who 
contemplated suicide, and when one or more dead bodies were 
found on the pavement below almost every morning, the 
authorities placed a gigantic screen over the top which is there 
today. 

This monument stands on the spot where the great London 
fire in 1666 started and was built in memory of that calamity. 
This was perhaps the greatest conflagration that ever visite od a 
city. At that time the city only covered a little more than five 
hundred acres of territory and the fire literally destroyed every- 
thing on four hundred and thirty-six acres. Thirteen thousand, 
two hundred homes, eighty- 
nine churches, hospitals, li 





forever, and thus the terrible 
calamity proved a blessing. 

Not far from The Monu- 
ment is the world-famous 
Tower of Londor. It is built 
on the bank of the Thames. It 
was built as a royal residence. 
but it is better known as a 
prison or the “home of sorrow.” 
If its walls could speak the whole world would shudder. Ev: 
the overseer of the work of building was surnamed “ The 
Weeper,” and no wonder it is said that he “laid in tears the 
foundation of the fortress which was to be the scene of so much 
suffering.” 

The outer walls surround an inclosure of about thirteen acres. 
Within the various buildings inside are tunnels, dungeons, and 
other places of torture. To recount the known horrors of the Se 
places would chill a heart of steel. Here kings and queens, 
lords and nobles, to say nothing of just common ple, have 
been tortured and burned, hanged and quartered, smothered 
and starved, drowned and beheaded, shot and killed in almost 
every way imaginable. One simply cannot visit the Tower 
without calling to mind the 
saying that “Man’s in- 








braries, and all sorts of 
public buildings were de- 
stroyed, and the property ‘ 
loss was perhaps fifty mil- 
lion dollars. 

But terrible as the great 
fire was, it was a blessing in 
disguise. For a whole year 
the “Black Death’ had 
been raging. In 1665 more 
than one hundred thousand 
people perished from this 
awful slaeee. In a great 
part of the city there was a 
strange silence broken only 
by an occasional moan. All 
business was practically 
suspended and grass grew 
in the streets. Even mourn- 
ing for the dead was seldom 
seen Parents left their 
children in their fright and 
sometimes the children ran 
away from their parents only to perish. When a home was 
smitten, a great red cross was marked upon the door. Some 
times the depraved in their wild desperation would drink liquor 
and attempt to sing but were smitten as they did so and died. 
Some died alone and entirely unattended. Some were killed by 
nurses and robbed of what they had. Fires were lit in the 
streets in an attempt to purify the air but were as futile as tho 
they had been lighted in the jungles of Africa. 

It was impossible to bury the dead. The only vehicles in the 
streets were the death carts as they made their daily rounds. 
The hoarse command, “Bring out your dead,”’ broke the stillness 
of the morning. Dead bodies, some 








East terrace, east front, Windsor Castle. 


humanity to man makes 
countless thousands mourn” 
and that “The curtains of 
history rise to presént a 
weeping world.’ 

Entering the gate, my own 
thought went back to the 
days of Henry VIII. Here 
for twenty years King 
Henry lived with his faith: 
ful queen, Catharine of 

on. Many a time their 
chiliren played at this very 
oP But the king finally 
ell in love with a beautiful 

irl, Anna Boleyn. Being a 

evout Roman Catholic, 
King Henry asked the Pope 
at Rome to give him a 
divorce from Catharine that 
he might marry Anne. 
When the Pope delayed, 
King Henry renounced alle- 
giance to the Catholic church and founded a church of Htis own, 
and thus we have the naenees of the Church of England, 
known in this country as t iscopalian Church. 

After the faithful queen had driven from her home and 
children the king with his newly married bride entered this 
same gate with great pomp and sounding of trumpets. They 
were escorted by the lord mayor and his civic train who were 
all arrayed i in scarlet and gold. The next day the young queen, 

“arrayed in silver tissue and a mantle of the same lined with 
ermine, her dark tresses flowing down her shoulders, and her 
head encircled with precious rubies,” was taken to W estminster 

and it looked as tho her life pathway 
— would be strewn with roses all the way. 








hardly covered with clothing, were 
piled like cordwood upon the carts. 
Great trenches were dug where these 
carts were backed up and the bodies 
dumped into them. All, rich and poor | 
alike, were dumped in together. At 
first the dead were buried this way at | 
night, but soon the death carts had to | 
be kept moving day and night. 

When the great fire broke out, all 
attempts to stop it were futile. It 
seemed that the angel of destruction 
was determined to burn the city. When 
attempts were made to blow up build- 
ings that were in the path of the fire, 
the workmen were overtaken and al- 
most burned to death. For forty miles 
the black smoke almost hid the sun- 
light. The king himself was pale and 
trembling. For three days and nights 
the confi iwration roared ind the very sk Vv sex med to be an oven. 











Starting in the heart of the city the two great arms of the 
monster fire demon reached out taking nearly the entire city 
and no power on earth could stop them. But when the fir 


burned itself out, it was found that the entire plague portion of 
the city was burned up and the “Black Death” was swept out 





Statue of George IIT, in the long 


walk, Windsor. 


But one day three years later while 
this beautiful queen was dining, officers 
came and arrested her and thru the 
traitors’ gate the broken-hearted 
trembling girl was brought. She was 
taken to the same royal apartments 
which had been the scene of her 
triumph three years before but she 
knew that something terrible was soon 
to happen. In a short time she was 
taken before judges who pronounced 
the sentence of death upon her. She 
was even more beautiful in her sorrow 
and serenely lifted her hands and eyes 
to heaven and said: “O Father! O 
Creator! ‘Thou who art the way, th 
truth, and the life! Thou knowest 
have not deserved this death!” A 
few days later—it was May 19th and 
she had been arrested on the first day of the same month 
it was a sad procession that passed over the Tower green; sh: 
was on her way to the scaffold. 

After speaking kindly to her executioners she laid her head 
upon the fatal block, and one blow from the axe was all that was 
needed. Nearby is a little cemetery, (Continued on page 66 
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THE LAND BANK TANGLE 


What Shall Be Done With the Surplus? 


By KIRK FOX 


OW to dispose of undivided profits amounting to 
$686,960.97 made by the Omaha federal land bank 
during the years of 1919-20-21, is the bone of contention 

being fought over by Lester C. Manson, a Washington attorney 
who claims to speak for the federation of national farm loan 
associations, and George Mornin, chairman of the executive 
committee of the association of secretary-treasurers of the 
' eighth federal land bank district, of which Omaha is the banking 
center. 

The issue was brought to a head by the proposal of D. P. 
Hogan, president of the Omaha land bank, that the interest 
rate in the Omaha district be reduced to five percent. Mr. 
Manson in a widely circulated letter opposing Mr. Hogan, claims 
the Omaha bank expects to reduce its interest rate to future 
borrowers by using the income from the 
undivided surplus. He says: “Instead 


accordance with sound business practices.” That “the accumu- 
lation of over a half million dollars of'surplus seemed wise in 
view of the fact that the bank had some $65,000,000 of loans 
thruout four states where agriculture suffered a most severe 
blow.” He further states: “Nobody, however, has been harmed 
thru the accumulation of this substantial undivided profits 
account. The farmer has borrowed his money cheaper than 
he could get it thru any other agency. He has contributed a 
small amount to the building of a great farm loan system which 
has been of material aid to many of his fellow farmers. He will 
recognize that instead of the charging of excess rates by the 
federal farm land banks, and then later distributing the surplus 
as dividends, more good will be done for agriculture thru the 
charging of the lowest possible net rate in order that all farm 
loan interest rates may be made lower 
thru competition.” 





of distributing this fund of $686,960.97 
among the present borrowers, to whom 
it belongs, President Hogan of the 
Omaha bank proposes that the bank 
hold it for the sole benefit of future 
borrowers. He proposes to use the 
earnings on this fund to help pay the 
‘future expense of running the bank. 
By thus using the money of present 
borrowers, he proposes in fixing the 
interest rate to future borrowers, to 
reduce the margin over the bond 
interest rate from one percent to one- 
half of one percent. This reduction is 
to be made to future borrowers only.” 
In other words, Mr. Manson objects 
on the ground that the surplus fund, 
created by charging present borrowers 
a higher mnterest rate than was neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of the 


While the controversy discussed in this 
article is centered in the Eighth Federal 
Land Bank District, it is practically cer- 
tain that the same, or a similar question 
will be raised in other land bank districts. 
It is of interest to all farmer borrowers 
because the rate of interest on loans made 
by the Federal Land Banks isa vital fact- 
or in fixing the rate on all farm loans. 
It will be a much more important factor 
if the bill now before Congress, to raise 
the limit of loans by land banks from 
$10,000 to $25,000 becomes a law. This 
bill should be passed at once.—Editor. 


“We believe,” said Mr. Mornin, “that 
as the business situation clears, the 
accumulated profits should be dis- 
tributed upon some equitable basis 
from time to time insofar as such dis- 
tribution is consistent with sound 
business practices. That the undivided 
profits account should be entirely wiped 
out thru the distribution of all of it in 
dividends is quite unsound.” 

The policy of keeping large reserves 
is further defended by D. P. Hogan, 
president of the Omaha bank, who 
says: “During the past few years the 
majority of cooperative elevator con- 
cerns thruout our district failed be- 
cause they had distributed practically 
all of their earnings annually. If the 
railroads of the country had laid aside 
a good part of their earnings during 
their prosperous years, they would not 





loan act and pay expenses of the bank’s 
operation, should be returned to those 
borrowers who created it, rather than 
be used to benefit future borrowers. Mr. Mornin, in answering 
Mr. Manson’s attack, said: “It is true as stated by Mr. Manson 
that President Hogan at the meeting of the secretary-treasurers 
of the eighth federal land bank district held in Omaha, June Ist, 
argued that we should reduce the farm loan rate in this district 
to five percent. It is not true, as stated by Mr. Manson, that it 
is proposed to use the accumulsted profits for the purpose of 
enabling the federal land bank of Omaha to reduce the interest 
rate to future borrowers.” 
“As cooperative institutions the federal land banks are ex- 
pected to return their profits to the borrowers,” holds Mr. 
Manson who is opposing the bank’s policy. “The law was 
framed with this particular object in view. The stock is not 
only the medium thru which the basic capi‘al is provided, but 
being distributed among the borrowers in exact proportion to 
the amount of their loans, it is the means of distributing the 
profits as dividends in the same proportion. Stock is issued 
when a loan is made, and when the loan is repaid, that stock is 
returned. Allof the federal land bank stock, held by borrowers 
thru farm loan associations, is held thru the associations. This 
stock cannot be sold. It is pledged with the federal land bank as 
additional security for the mortgage loan. It cannot be other- 
wise hypothecated (used as security). When loan is repaid 
the stock is retired at par, regardless of the profits 
which may have been accumulated. (Secs. 5 and 7, Farm 
Loan Act.) Thus the borrower loses all benefit of these surplus 
earnings, accumulated out of excess charges paid by him, 
, unless they are distributed as dividends. 
“Deferred dividends is unjust to the borrower. The law con- 

) templates the annual distribution of all surplus profits above the 
lega requirements for reserve. No provision is made for paying 
cumulative dividends. These profits accumulated during 1919 
1920 and 1921, out of excess c paid by borrowers during 
these years, must be shared with those who become borrowers 
in 1922 and who made no contribution to the fund. Every year 
the distribution of this fund is delayed increases the injustice to 
present borrowers. 

. ‘The borrowers have furnished the capital, and have assumed 
all risks of loss. They have thus borne the burdens of coopera- 
tion. As the banks have been managed they have, however 
been denied the fruits of cooperative borrowing, because the 
banks still hold, and threaten to continue to hold, the major 
portion of the profit.” 

To the demand that the surplus be at once divided among the 
present borrowers, Mr. Mornin replied that while the association 
of secretary-treasurers “favor the distribution of profits as 
equitably as possible among the borrowing stockholders, it is, 
however, “concerned with the administration of the banks in 


now be obliged to increase freight rates 
to meet expenses during bad times.” 
Mr. Manson, in continuing his attack on the present policy of 
distributing dividends, said: “The dividends which have been 
declared by the federal land bank of Omaha, have not, as yet, 
been sufficient to equal the interest the borrower has been re- 
quired to pay the bank on the money he never received, but 
which was invested in the stock of the bank. The borrower has 
not as yet received anything for the risk of loss he has assumed.” 
In reply to the preceding paragraph Mr. Mornin, defending 
the bank’s policy, declaned hie opponent entirely mistaken. He 
said: ‘“The federal land bank of Omaha has made several mil- 
lion dollars of loans at five percent, others at five and one-half 
percent, and others at six percent. On the thirty-first day of 
December, 1918, it declared a six percent dividend to every 
association from the date of organization down to the date of 
payment of the dividend. Since that time it has declared three 
six percent dividends, two eight percent dividends, and two 
ten percent dividends. The present dividend rate reduces the 
net cost of the loan of the borrower who has a five and one-half 
percent mort to five and one-quarter percent.”” Further- 
more, the first borrowers received the benefit of $750,000 in 
government capital. “If it had not been for the use of this 
capital,” says President Hogan, ‘dividends could not have been 
paid borrowers the first two years.” 


The Refunding Transaction of June, 1922 


That unjust discrimination was tfnade between borrowers is 
oo by Mr. Manson because during May and June, 1922, 
the Omaha bank retired $4,900,000 of its five percent bonds, 
against which it had loaned money at six percent by issuing 
four and one-half percent bonds. The original borrowers are 
still paying six percent on this money, while proceeds of the 
same bond issue are being loaned to new borrowers at five and 
one-half nt. 

In explanation of this point Mr. Mornin stated that “when 
the federal land bank of Omaha had obligated itself to make 
loans to borrowers in large amounts and the bonds vould not 
be sold because of the pendency of the suit testing the constitu- 
tionality of the farm loan act, provision was made for the treas- 
ury department to purchase $4,900,000 of bonds of the federal 
land bank of Omaha. These were five percent bonds and the 

roceeds of the bonds were loaned to borrowers at five and one- 
alf percent. 

“In refunding these bonds in June, 1922, by the sale of four 
and one-half percent bonds, the federal land bank of Omaha 
merely restored the old one percent margin and, as practically 
all other borrowers have paid one percent margin in excess of 
bond rate, common justice suggested the necessity that, when 
the market became satisfactory, the (Continued on page 82 
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IT PAYS TO LIME THE SOIL 


Experience and Experiments Show Results 


By W. A. ALBRECHT 


HE farmer poet sings with no small bit of truth when 
he says: 
“And after I have drained the land, 
I must plow it deep all over, 
And even then I'll not succeed 
Unless it will grow clover 
Now acid soils will not produce 
A clover sod that's prime, 
So if I have a sour soil, 
I'll have to put on lime.” 

Poets are not always singing in fancy entirely, and this one 
struck a fundamental truth in our farming business when he 
said that lime is necessary to grow clover. He might have 
mentioned alfalfa in the same way and could have made the 
case even stronger, for this crop does more poorly on sour soil 
than does clover. 

It has long been known that limestone lands are rich lands. 
Just why this is true we can’t say from the fullest scientific 
explanation, but from the practical standpoint we know that 
when the soil becomes sour and clover fails, an application of 
lime in one form or 
another restores the 


even profitable in some cases, particularly for some legumes, to 
add limestone to soils whose sourness has not been considered 
serious and which may have even been growing profitable crops. 
As an illustration of this fact the Missouri station has some 
interesting results from northeast Missouri. The soil in ques- 
tion is known as Marshall Silt Loam, a rich dark brown silt 
loam, comprising the most extensive corn producing soil in the 
state. Liming was practiced in connection with alfalfa, con- 
tr to the opinions of many farmers who had been gettin 
pam | yields of clover and alfalfa regularly on similar land, = 
who said they were convinced against the needs of the soil for 
lime. Much more, they dec that liming would not pay. 
The ground under test was given three tons of limestone per 
acre in the spring of 1917 and seeded to alfalfa. The first and 
only crop of that year was clipped and left on the ground, partly 
because it was rather light to be gathered as hay, and partly for 
the purpose of leaving it as a thin mulch and protection to the 
young plantlets. This apparent sacrifice was no serious loss 
and well paid for by the good stand and yields in the two follow- 
ing years. During 1918 
the land without lime 





clover and increases 
the yields of cereals as 
well. This was even 
known to the Romans 
but as yet we can’t tell 
the scientific “why” or 
“how” of it any more 
than the learned scien- 
tist can tell us how it is 
that a red cow can eat 
green grass and give 
white milk with yellow 
butter in it. These are 
natural processes 
whose secrets we can 
expect to know only 
in some future time. 
Not knowing just how 
liming works isn’t to 
keep us from putting 
lime on our sour soi’, 
however, any more 
than our ignorance 
about the cow is to - 
keep us from eating butter. Perhaps no single question has 
been so thoroly arid thoughtfully studied as that of liming sour 
soils. Every experiment station in the humid section of the 
United States has been working on it, trying to find the cause 
for sour soils. They may not have given the fullest answer to 
the scientific phase of the trouble, but they have learned that 
the best practical method of remedying this soil ailment so 
unfavorable to clover, alfalfa and sweet clover is to use lime— 
and plenty of it. As farmers, we know that lime will cure sour 
soils, and just how it does it, we don’t care. What we want to 
know is “just when do soils need lime and how well does this 
practice pay?” 

In trying to answer the first question, soil experts have devel- 
oped methods of measuring how much lime an acre of plowed 
soil will need to correct its sourness. Experiment stations, in- 
cluding Wisconsin, Missouri, [Illinois and others, are testing 
soils for their sourness and can tell how much lime is needed to 
sweeten them for crops sensitive to this soil defect. This service 
is usually rendered gratis on 
soils sampled according ‘to 





A lime spreader makes the application of lime an easy task 


roduced 3.8 tons of 
\ y by weight, while 
the treated soil gave 
4.38 tons or an increase 
of 1,160 a per 
acre. At the nominal- 
ly low price of $25 per 
ton, this extra hay 
field is worth $14.40. 
n the next year, 1919, 
the limed plot pro- 
duced almost six tons 
while the untreated 
gave 5.09 tons. Even 
with this good yield of 
over five tons on the 
untreated land so com- 
monly considered a 
sweet soil and good for 
alfalfa, the addition of 
lime increased the hay 
yield nine-tenths of a 
ton or the equivalent 
of $22.50 at the above 
price. The cost of lime three years ago was less than it is now, 
so to use a liberal figure of $3 per ton as the cost of the limestone 
and $1 as cost of delivering and spreading, the total cost of this 
treatment was $12 per acre. Add to this, if you choose, a good 
interest of seven percent on the investment for the three years 
and the total cost is $14.52. The value of the increased yield 
in two crops from this treatment was $36.90 or a net profit of 
$22.58. Who would not invest $14.52 if in twa years he could 
get his money back and an additional increase of over 150 per- 
cent? Such were the returns by alfalfa from limestone treat- 
ment on soil already giving good yields of this crop. The follow- 
ing table summarizes the results: 
Effect of came on Alfalfa 





nlimed Limed Increase 
OT ces bda0d6esphss ones veuin 5.095 tons 5.998 tons .9 tons 
ST Ws gcc 0cad vibsecbanude une $127 .37 $149 .95 $22.58 
TS Sin Spek prea kesassch tall 3.808 tons  4.386tons —.578 tons , 
PEED Wee oecscvavcdctawwase Ouran $95.20 $109.65 $14.45 


The lack of lime is by no means the only trouble in starting 
alfalfa or clover, but in the 
majority of soils—fifty to 





directions. 

Just how sour a soil can be 
before it will not grow profit- 
able crops, is a question that 
cannot be answered in gen- 
eral, but only in particular. 
This depends on the nature 
of the soil and the crops to be 
grown. For the best growth 
of alfalfa, clover and sweet 
clover, the soil must have a 
liberal supply of lime. It 
must also be in such form 
that the plant can get it, and 
not in the insoluble form that 





seventy-five percent in Mis- 
souri—it is the big hindrance. 
It helps other crops, too, and 
one can well raise the ques- 
tion of liming his own farm 
tho not We at an 
alfalfa start. in doubt 
about your soil, and how 
much lime it needs, the ex- 
periment station or the coun- 
ty agent can find the answer. 
When it comes to the ques- 
tion as to whether liming | 
pays, many experiences by 
other stations join the above 
results from Missouri with 








has remained unchanged for 
numberless centuries of 
weathering. Lack of lime has 
come to hold down the yields 
of these crops on soils not considered seriously sour. In fact, it 
is the opinion of Professor Truog at Wisconsin that these plants 
suffer from the shortage of lime as food as well as from its failure 
to correct the soil sourness. On basis of this opinion one cannot 
afford to wait until the soil has become seriously sour. It is 


Loading the lime into the spreader 


an emphatic answer, “It cer- 
tainly does!”’ 

Liming the soil can be con- 
sidered as a permanent improvement to quite an extent. The 
effect continues thruout a number of years and the full benefit 
of the treatment is realized. Lime itself is not a fertilizer yet 
thru its use clover and alfalfa are restored and the yield of 
cereals is increased. Just why this is true we do not know. 
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’ wet friends, when you say 


BAMBOOZLED BY BOOZE 


Article Four, in Which Some Facts Are Stated 


By ALSON SECOR 


HERE is much loose talk about prohibition. The wets 

make a lot of noise about the conditions as they now are. 

They tell us that the country is wetter than ever, so why 
have prohibition—better to repeal the law than to have it 
violated. I will grant that if the conditions are worse than ever 
before; if we cannot enforce a part of the federal constitution; if 
law is to be a joke, then let us repeal the law and go back to the 
open saloon. : 

But, my wet friend, I want to ask you something. You love 
personal liberty? “Yes.” You want to drink whenever you 
feel like it? “Yes.” And you say the country is wetter than 
ever? “You bet it is! Anybody can get a drink of anything.” 
Then conditions for the wets are really better now than before 
the Volstead law went into effect, are they? “Well, you see, 
anybody can get a drink of anything any time—but—vwell, you 
see, the price is outrageous—and it is such damnable stuff.” 
Oh, that’s the rvb, is it? Plenty of it but the price is too high. 
That is a strange situation. When there is more corn than 
usual, the price is very low. When there is more coal than is 
needed, the operators can’t stick the price up. And if there 
were plenty of booze, why 
is it so high priced and so 


us believe. The fact is the country is going dry. 

There’s another statement the wets delight to ruminate on 
and spit in your face. They say that prohibition is all right in 
theory but it was put over on the country all of a sudden and if 

ut to a vote of the people it would never a now. Shades of 
Rip Van Winkle! Where have these wets been during the fifty 
years’ fight against booze that gradually crystallized into local 
option, then into state prohibition until thirty-two of the states 
had passed prohibition ate before prohibition was put upon the 
whole country for conservation of food and the good of the 
soldiers. While this army regulation was still in force a consti- 
tutional amendment was proposed with the Volstead law to 
enforce it. This passed the house by a vote of 281 for and 128 
against. It passed the senate 65 for and 20 against. In the 
state legislatures that had to ratify this federal amendment 
before it became law the total vote im the houses of the legis- 
latures was 3,739 for, 934 against ratification. In statesenates 
were 86 percent dry and the houses 80 percent dry. Ninety-four 
legislative bodies voted on this question with a total vote of 
5,406 for and 1,319 against. Only thirty-six statés were 
necessary to ratify the 

federal amendment, while 





adulterated? You are 
just spoofing yourself, my 


that the country is wetter 
than ever. . 
It only “cost 12 cents to Cre 
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forty-five of the forty- 
eight states did so at once 
and New, Jersey on March 
7 9, 1922, voted 33 to 24 in 
the house for ratification, 
and the senate had al- 







make a gallon of whis- CG SG (7 Sur », ready voted im favor so 
key” before the war, and Ac t, ct c cs Crs now only Rhode Island and 
cost for grain, yeast, and (, 3 Pig GT v1 Connecticut have with- 
distillation only $6 a fifty- ‘a . ~ 4 yf Ny) held ratification. 

The inter- “S This was no sudden 
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nal revenue was $55, the 
cooperage $2.75, while $12 
covered insurance, han- 
dling, interest on mvest- 
ment for stored goods 
four years to age. “Net 
cost of the finished prod- 
uct ready for shipment to 
the consumer $1.87 a gal- 
lon.” “Add legitimate 
profit of 10 cents per 
gallon. Net price to con- 
sumer $1.97 per gallon.” 
You wets, doesn’t that 
make your mouth water! 
And you get all you want 
any time—at from $10 to 
$30 a bottle ttow! I 
quoted from a whiskey 
dealer’s pamphlet I hap- 
pen to have on hand. It 
shows how you are being 
bamboozled by booze now 
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coup of the drys. It was 
| a hard t, opposed 
bit im congress and in 

RN every state legislature by 
CA ] the wets’ ablest lobbyists. 
al \ Some say the stunt was 
pulled while the soldiers 
were in France. “Could 
not do that again, now 
that they are home!’ 
Bunk! Thirty-two of the 
states had state prohibi- 
tion before our, soldiers 
went to France. Less 
than 200,000 men were 
overseas when congress 
assed the Volstead law. 

‘ould you have us under- 

stand that our soldiers 
were a lot of soaks? Do 
you think the A. E. F. 
would vote the good old 
U. S. A. back mto the 
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as always. The moon- 

shiner pays no internal 

revenue, so when he soaks a soak for about a dollar a swallow 
you may know that the soak is a sucker or else the stuff is so 
scones anal ae Rawk to gst Gat Ce Seage hae be 
charges. : 

We used to see big dray loads of beer and whiskey barrels 
pull up to the saloons every day im every wet town and city. 
Do you see that any more? Why not, if the country is wetter 
than ever? Moonshine and stuff is sneaked up an alley 
in a suit case for distribution to those who have the price and 
the daring to risk it. ; 

The dealers had plenty of time to stock up with booze before 
the law took effect. It was put in se, or locked 
in storage, or shipped to the islands off our coast, with the hope 
that it might be sold later legally or illegally. ‘The law allows 
liquor to be withdrawn from bond for medicinal and non- 
beverage purposes. This enormous supply has been dwindling 
at a fast rate, and some is sold contrary to law, but the with- 
drawals show what the law is doing to the liquor traffic. The 
October, 1921, withdrawals were only half of what they were 
in October, 1920. In New York state the withdrawals during 
September and October, 1921, were less than four percent as 
compared with June and July preceding. 

Home brew was a fad a few months back. You hear very 
little of it now. The stuff was not as good as near beer, and the 
folks just got tired of fooling with it. Moonshine whiskey is so 
dangerous that it will die out as a home product ever quicker 
than home brew did. Honest, now, do you know where you can 
get a drink of real beer, or of genuine safe whiskey or any of its 
variations? I don’t want any. I was just trymg to get most of 
you to acknowledge that it is not so easy as the wets would have 


open saloon if they could 

vote on that now? No. 
They did not lose their manhood and reason overseas. The 
action of New Jersey, wettest of the wets, in ratifying prohibi- 
tion at this time shows that the soldier vote would not change 
conditions now. They saw rum-soaked Europe. 

We are dry to stay. Gradually the law will tighten on the 

until the Volstead act is as well obe as any law. 
No law is 100 percent enforced or observed. than 2,000 
officers of the law are employed to enforce a national law 
covering this vast area with its long seacoast and unguarded 
frontier borders. It would be strange indeed if a business so 
profitable and so utterly defiant of all law were not carried on 
to some extent in spite of the law. Many of the officers are 
really in sympathy with the wets. It is “velvet’’ for them. But 
these will be weeded out, so that the same number of earnest 
men will make it hot for violators. It is up to the general public 
to quit making a joke of prohibition; quit considering it cute to 
beat the law. We must look upon the 18th amendment as 
sacred as any other part of the constitution. We must frown 
upon violation of the liquor laws as we do upon aut«mobile 
theft, burglary, murder, and other crimes. 

The attorney general said at the meeting of the American 
bar association in Cincinnati, August 31, 1921: 

“The history of civilization has been a continuous struggle 
for law and order. Respect for law is the one essential fact in 
our civilization. Without it life, liberty and property are imse- 
cure. Without it civilization falls back to the chaos and anarchy 
of primitive times. Our safety and happiness lies in obedience 
to law of every man, woman and child within the Republic.” 

In another article I will tell what has been accomplished by 
prohibition and soberness, and its influence upon other nations. 
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EDGE HOG 


An Experience in Removing Hedge 


IFTY years ago, when land in the 

Middle West was selling at from five 

to fifteen dollars per acre, hedge was 
one of the cheapest means of fencing in a 
farm or dividing it into fields. With low- 
priced land it makes little difference if a 
few feet are occupied by the hedge, but 
when land is worth from three hundred to 
five hundred dollars an acre, every foot of 
it must be farmed in order to make it pay 
interest on its value, and no one can afford 
to have the fertility of such land sapped 
by the roots of Osage orange or any other 
kind of hedge trees. Nor can they afford 
to leave long strips of land, several feet 
wide, lie idle on each side of a hedge, or, 
worse still, allow such land to become a 
breeding placefor weeds and insect pests. 


By ARNOLD P. YERKES 


the work can be done much more quickly, 
cheaply, and, above all, with greater ease 
and comfort, thru the use of the tractor 
than by the old methods. 

All that is necessary is to fasten a chain 
around one large tree or several small ones, 
hook it to the drawbar of the tractor, and 
push in the clutch, when out comes the 
Osage orange, root and branch. It is not 
necessary to get close to the hedge except 
when unhooking the chain, but if a little 
care is used there is no need of getting 
‘‘punctured”’ while doing this. A long 
hook something like a large poker is of 
considerable help in placing the chain 
around the brush for pulling. The end of 
the chain can be thrown partly thru, then 
caught with the hook and pulled around. 














By the use of a strong log chain hedges may be easily pulled out in bunches 
with the tractor. 


When the Middle West was first settled, 
fence posts were very scarce articles, in 
most sections, and were just as expensive 
as they were scarce. Furthermore, wire 
fencing was almost unknown and com- 
paratively expensive, most of the fences 
of that period being made entirely of 
wood. Under these conditions the hedge 
seemed like the most sensible solution of 
the fencing problem, and thousands of 
miles of Osage orange were planted. 

Where these hedges have been kept 
carefully trimmed they have not injured 
the nearby soil to any great extent per- 
haps, and do not occupy much land, but 
the work of keeping them closely trimmed 
at all times is very irksome and oftentimes 
rather painful. As a consequence, a great 
many of these old hedges have been more 
or less neglected and have extended their 
roots out into the fields many feet, using 
moisture and plant food which the crops 
need, while their thorny branches prevent 
working the ground close to them. 

Of late years miles and miles of these 
old hedges have been chopped down and 
grubbed out, and many more would have 
been had the work not been so hard and 
disagreeable 

Anyone who has ever come into close 
contact with an Osage orange hedge does 
not need to be told that it grows long and 
extremely sharp thorns in great numbers 
and that anyone who has to work around 
it would appreciate a coat of mail some- 
what like the knights of old were accus- 


tomed to wearing. The thickest buckskin | 


gloves ever made are none too thick for 
use around Osage orange 

The remaining hedge on the valuable 
agricultural land in the Middle West must 
go; there is no question on this point. 
Fortunately, however, it will not have to 
be grubbed out or chopped down by hand, 


The chain should have a round hook 
| which will slip and tighten. In this case 
| it is not necessary to hook the chain tight 
around the hedge, as it tightens of its own 
accord. 

It is surprising what large trees a medi- 
um-sized tractor will pull. With some of 
| the largest trees it may be necessary to 

hitch well up in order to give the tractor 


| 


the pulling difficult or which, in b 
pulled out, will tear up more ground than 
is desirable. These old roots are not lik: 
to be in the way if allowed to remain in the 
ground and rot, and by a few well-directed 
blows of the axe as the roots begin to show 
above the ground, they can be easily . 
so they will break off. : 

The piling of the hedge after it has been 
pulled is almost as disagreeable as cutting 
or grubbing it out, if it is done by hand, 
altho when it has been pulled by the 
tractor is is possible to” get hold of the 
roots without coming in contact with the 
thorns. However, it is not necessary 
pile it by hand for burning. An ingenious 
Illinois farmer who had two tractors de- 
vised a means whereby he pileduphalf a 
mile of hedge in only a few minutes’ time. 

He simply took the longest and heaviest 
plank which he could find and hitched a 
tractor to.each end by means of a log 
chain. By driving the tractors parallel, 
one on each side of the brush just as it had 
been left after being pulled out, the plank 
shoved the brush along ahead of it and 
pushed it into large and very compact 
piles, in much better condition for burn- 
ing than could possibly have been done 
by hand, as the brush was tightly jammed 
and in excellent shape for burning. 

When the pile of brush in front of the 
plank became so great that the tractors 
could no longer move it, one tractor was 
cut loose from the plank and the other 
dragged the plank around the brush pile 
and into one position for another “‘shove.”’ 
By this means what would have been an 
all-day job for two or three men was ac- 
complished in a few minutes at an insigni- 
ficant expense. 


IS BUILDING AN ICEHOUSE 

I am going to build an icehouse so we 
can have ice next year, but I am not ex- 
actly certain how large a one I ought to 
put up. I have about a dozen cows that 
I milk. In addition to the dairy we will 
want ice for use in the house. How many 
tons will a house with a storage capacity 
of 12x16 feet and fourteen feet deep in a 
side hill hold?—S. T. J., Iowa. 











| leverage, but on the smaller growth the 
| chain can be fastened as close to the ground 
as is convenient. 

Two men can work to good advantage 
at pulling hedge with a tractor, one to 
fasten and unfasten the chain and the 
other to operate the tractor, and an enor- 
| mous amount of hedge can be pulled in a 
day. 

It is always advisable, where the hedge 








| encountered, to have a sharp axe handy 


is an old one and large roots are apt to be | 





The above picture shows how an Illinois farmer used two tractors to pile a half mile of 
hedge in a few minutes time 


You can figure about forty cubic feet of 
space to the ton of ice. If your house will 
hold a block of ice 12x16x14 you will have 
storage capacity for alittle over sixty-five 
tons. This will be much more than you 
will need as thirty tons would probably 
supply your dairy even tho you cooled 
the whole milk instead of the cream. How- 
ever, if you at any time expect to increase 
your herd, it would be wise to have a little 
extra capacity for the future. From your 
email house the household will also be 





for the farm tractor has demonstrated that | in order to cut any roots which may make | amply supplied. 
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Mahogany or walnut ZIMBALIST 





The strongest endorsement ever 
given to any musical instrument 


There are no better judges of per- 
formance than those who themselves 
perform. Practically without excep- 
tion, all those who represent most in 
the world of musical art choose the 
Victrola as the one best instrument to 
perpetuate their achievements. The 
purchase of a Victrola therefore car- 
ries with it assurances of satisfaction 
which can be obtained in no other 
music-reproducing instrument. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New 
Victor Records demonstrated at all 
dealers in Victor products on the Ist 
of each month. Write to us for cata- 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE 
Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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WHAT ABOUT HAY MARKETING? 


Can the Road From Producer to Consumer Be Shortened? 


By G. A. COLLIER 


between those paid the producer and those paid by the 
sumer are too wide. Lhe cause of this spread Is a mut h 


T is generally recognized that the spre ud in hay prices 


lebated qu 

It is e opinion of some marketing experts that there are 

”) y agencies engaged in the marketing of hay and there- 
ol , ny handling charges involved. To counteract this 
eondition the formation of cooperative hay marketing associa- 
tior s been recommended. While these cooperative organ- 

utions are formed to effect economies, unless they can render 
superior service or at least service equal to that of the present 
wwencies and at less cost, marketing experts of the bureau of 
markets, | d States department of agriculture, state that 
the only effect will be to increase the cost of marketing. 

The fact that there is an intermediate agency between the 
producer and the consumer engaged in the marketing of a 
commodity does not always mean that an unnecessary expense 
is being added to the cost of distribution. There is sure to be 
some expense in the distribution of hay, for no person desires 
to give his services free. The test for the need of any marketing 
wgency is service. If the producer can sell his hay direct to the 
consume! | render all the service which the consumer re- 
quires, no further agency is necessary. There are many factors, 
however hich frequently make it impossible for the individual 
producer to render the necessary service. Some of these are 
lack of shipping quantities, unsuitable grades, irregular supply, 
wck of { lities for locating demand, and inadequate financing 
wrangements 


Assembling, or Collecting into Shipping Quantities 


i re are ree distinet services that must be rendered in 

’ rketing of hay 1) Assembling or collecting into ship- 

ping quantiti 2) providing a constant supply; (3) distributing 
im required q intities 

Hay cannot be shipped economically in less than carload 

lots be the excessive freight charges on less than carload 


shipment Many producers do not have a full carload of any 
one kind or grade of hay that can be marketed at any one time. 
[t becomes almost necessary, therefore, to have an agency 
to collect the marketable hay into shipping quantities. This 


wgency may be an individual dealer or a cooperative associa- 


tion, but whichever it is a service charge must be made to 
cover cost of operation and this is added to the price of the hay. 

While the demand for hay in different sections may vary 
with the seasons, or because of financial conditions or local 


supply, there is in general a constant demand for hay. Users 
of horses in cities must have a regular supply, as must feeders 
in sections where market hay is not produced. Producers, as 
a rule, follow the policy of marketing their hay at a time that 
is most advantageous to them in respect to their other work. 


In the timothy sections the marketing season is at different 
periods, such as after harvest, after wheat sowing or after 
corn planting During the time between these particular 
periods farmers are usually too busy with their other farm 
operations to market their hay, even if the market situation 


is such that to do so would be to their financial advantage. 

Because of the great size of our country, and because of the 
diversified character of our agriculture, the periods of the 
greatest farming ivities occur at different times of the year 
in the various sections. Hay is marketed in some sections at 
practically all seasons. It is very difficult, however, for individ- 
ual consumers, who probably use only a car or two of hay each 
week, to keep informed to the location of supplies. Moreover 
it would be unduly expensive for the consumer to maintain 
such an information agency as would be required to keep the 
lata up to dat 

The need of the consumer for a constant supply of hay, and 


the need of the producer for an adequate market whenever 
desired, has caused the creation of the terminal or distributing 
market. 

Such markets usually are established at points favorably 
located in respect to rail or water routes from a large producing 
section and to a large consuming section. Frequently the 
consumptive demand is within the market itself as in New York 
City; more often it is in tributary territory where hay is re- 
placed by some other important crop, or where hay cannot 
be grown economically. The wide field from which such mar- 
kets can draw their supplies, together with the public and pri- 
vate storage available, provide the consumer with sources 
for a steady supply. 

At Terminal Markets 

There are usually two sets of dealers in terminal markets— 
the commission men or receivers who handle the hay coming 
into the market, and the wholesalers and shippers who buy 
the hay and ship it to the consuming territory. Some markets 
have weighing and inspection facilities which, if properly 
operated, can also be of service in the marketing of hay. The 
mini um cost of handling hay thru a terminal market is about 
two dollars and fifty cents per ton divided as follows: Com- 
mission one dollar per ton; shipper’s profit one dollar per ton; 

‘eighing and inspection, trackage, interest, ett., fifty cents 
per ton. These are minimum costs, but costs are frequently 
larger, depending upon the manner in which the hay is handled 
in the markets. 

In several sections the functions of the terminal markets 
are performed by wholesale hay dealers who have storage 
facilities and rebilling privileges which enable them to handle 
the hay as offered by the producer or country shipper and to 
fill the requirement of consumers or dealers who are their 
customers. 

So long as consumers for lack of space or capital, or for other 
reasons, cannot buy their hay in carload quantities, there must 
be an agency to distribute the hay in the quantities needed. 

One of the principal causes of the high cost of marketing at 
present is the duplication of effort by the various agencies 
engaged in rendering the services enumerated. It frequently 
happens that a producer sells to a country shipper who in 
turn sells to a track buyer who consigns to a terminal market 
where a commission merchant makes a charge for his services 
and sells the hay to a shipper who, thru a broker for a brokerage 
fee of fifty cents, sells it to a wholesaler who in turn sells it to 
a retailer. Eventually the hay finds its way to the consumer, 
but at a uch higher price than was received by the producer. 

While some of these present agencies may be eliminated 
care should be taken that in seeking to set up one or more 
agencies, which vill render all the services now performed by 
the various shippers and dealers, one will not be created that 
will be as costly as the present system. This would result only 
in the transfer of profits from ome set of men to another, with- 
out being of aterial benefit either to the producer or the 
consumer. 

Standards and Market Information I 1portant 

Lack of uniform standards, uniformly applied, and inadequate 
information concerning market practices and the current 
market situation, are some of the causes for the existence of 
so Many agencies engaged in the marketing of hay. Unless 
cooperative associations, or other sales agencies now being 
formed, are able to overcome these obstacles they cannot 
accomplish the expected economies in marketing. The country 
shipper often sells to the nearby track buyer because he does 
not know the grade requirements or the practices at the more 
distant market. Buyers in consuming sections prefer to buy 
thru the local broker because, for one (Continued on page 49 
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TS correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
mercial cars are specified in che Chart below. 








Chart of Automobile 
Recommendations 
(Abbreviseed Edition) 


engine hubrication of both passenger and com- 


A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 

How to B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B”” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mcbiloil “BB” 

Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobilod “E” 
Arc_means Gargoyle Mobuloil Arctic 


Recommendations 


«Abbreviated Eduion) 
HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of Tractors are specified in 
the Chart below, 
How to - means oom Mobiloil “A” 
R do means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B 
Chart: BB means Gargoyle Mobilod “BB” 
" Are means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
Where different grades are recommended for summer 
and winter use, the winter recommendation should be 
followed during the entire period when freezing tem- 
peratures may be expenenced. 
This Chart of Recommendations is compiled by the 
Vacuum Oil Company’s Board of Automonve Engr 
neers, and represents our professional advice on correct 
tractor lubrication. 
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For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mobiloll “C,* 
“CC” or as recommended by complete 
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Time’s toll on Profits 
—high or low? 


products in the manufacture 
of gasoline. Nine out of ten oils 
offered you fallin this class. 


NVESTIGATION shows 

great variation in tractor re- 
pair bills. And some tractors 
give two or three times as 
much service as others before 
their useful lifeis over. Why? 
Because of the difference in 
care and operation. 


“The engine of a tractor 
covering 20 miles per day 
makes more revolutions than 
the engine of an average car 
which has run 200 miles. And 
it works continuously at 70% 
to 80% of its rated capacity 
—a stress rarely put upon 
the automobile.”’ 


What toll is time taking 
from your profits? 


Correct lubrication and 
your own care in operating 
are the only means you have 
to keep that toll low. 


Beware of 
by-product oils: 


Inferior lubrication 
follows the use of 
oils which are by- 






fOSEin 
Mobiloi 


Gargoyle Mobiloil is not 
a by-product. 

It is produced by lubrica- 
tion specialists who are rec- 
ognized the world over as 
leaders in lubricating 
practice. Gargoyle Mobiloil 
is manufactured from crude 
oil chosen for its lubricating 
qualities—not for its gasoline 
content. Gargoyle Mobiloil is 
manufactured by processes 
designed to bring out the 
highest lubricating value—not 
the greatest gallonage of 
gasoline. 

Send today for our booklet 
“Correct Tractor Lubrica- 
tion. 

Warning: 
Don’t be misled by some similar sounding 
name. Look on the container for the cor- 
rect name Mobiloil (not Mobile) and for 
the red Gargoyle. 

Don’t believe false state- 
ments that some other oil is 
identical with Gargoyle 
Mobiloil. Gargoyle Mobiloil 
is made only by the Vacuum 
Oil Company in its own re- 


fineries, and is never sold 
under any other name. 


Make the chart your guide 


Address our 
nearest branch: 


New York (Matn Ofice) Boston Chicago 
Indianapolis Minneapolis Buffalo 


Philadelphia Detroit Pittsburgh 
Des Moines Dallas Kansas City, Kan. 


Rochester 











_VACUUM OIL COMPANY _ 
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A GATE IN A GATE 

A small gate within the large gate, or at 
the side of the large gate, if there is a 
place for it, is one of the handiest things 
on the farm. All farmers know there are 
times wher cattle and horses are to be 
kept from a field, while hogs and sheep 
are to go in and out. To arrange the 
large gate to make this possible takes time 
and often results in the gate being broken 
down or ruined and the cattle getting into 
a field and doing much dnmage. 

Make a small gate in the large gate, just 
large enough so sheep or hogs can get thru. 
This can be made so it will not add more 
than a few pounds of extra weight to the 
large gate and the time it takes to make it 
will be made up the first time you have 
use for it. When making it, leave the 
bottom board of the large gate as it is; cut 
the two next boards above; thus you will 
not injure the gate or weaken it enough to 
hurt it in use. 

When there is a panel of board fence 
to one side of the gate, put the small gate 
in that, like in illustration. 

Try one on your barnyard gate; you'll 
soon have them in all the gates leading 
into the fields.—J. R. K., Ind. 


MAKING A WELL TOP 

There are thousands of shallow wells 
and cisterns on farms that are poorly 
protected against contamination. Most 
of them are poorly protected by boards 
with cracks between that allow the sur- 
face drainage and filth to get in. A good 
concrete top that will protect the water 
supply can be made by anyone with only 
a little effort and at small expense. It 
only takes one sack of cement, two cubic 
feet of sand, and three and a half cubic 
feet of screened gravel to make a circular 
top four feet in diameter and four inches 
thick. 

The shape of the top would depend on 
the well, its location and the taste of the 
owner. If it is to be circular, lay out a 
circle on a smooth, level place on the 
ground, the exact size of the top desired 





Carefully excavate inside the circle to a 

depth of four inches, this is to be the form | 
and is much more easily constructed than | 
me of wood. Cut out a cylindrical block | 
of wood and place where the pump pipe 
will pass thru. Provide four bolts to 
fasten the base of the pump to concrete | 
top, and pieces of woven wire for rein-| 
foreing across and two pieces of smooth | 
wire for the edge of the top. 

Provide a platform and mix the con- 

crete to a quaky consistency, not too wet. 

Use a proportion of one sack of cement to 

two cubic feet of sand and three and a half | 
cubie feet of sereened gravel or crushed | 
roc! Sprinkle the form so it will not 

ibsorb much moisture from the concrete, 

fill the form about half fall of conerete, | 
place the reinforcing and set the bolts, 
ind then fill the form with conerete. Fin- 
ish the surface so that it is slightly higher } 





vhere the pump will be placed and with a 
| ht slor e to one side so that no water 
| drain back into the well. 
Io cure or season the top, after the con-} 
crete sets, cover with a layer of sand and 


keep wet for a week or ten days. After} 
about two weeks it may be taken out and} 
set in place on the curb. Where the curb 
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is watertight below the ground surface 
and it extends a foot or eighteen inches 
above the surface with a conerete top 
such as described, the danger of surface 
contamination will be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 


A GOTHIC ROOF BARN 

Farmers who are anxious to have a barn 
that is different, distinguished looking, 
and out of the ordinary, that is at the 
same time practical and strong, will be 
impressed with the gothic roofed barn as 
here illustrated. Several of this type have 
been built in many sections of the West 
within the last few years. 

The rafters start from the plate and 
curve to the peak where they meet at a 
sharp point. The main rafters are placed 
every six or eight feet apart, depending 
upon the size of the barn, and are tied to- 
gether by 2x4-inch pieces that run cross- 
wise or lengthwise of the structure. These 
2x4’s are dapped, that is, set into the 
rafters, almost one inch. Then to these 
2x4’s are nailed 1x4-inch pieces in the 
opposite direction or runningfrom plate to 

so as to support the roof sheathing 
yards. Since the 2x4’s have been set 
into the rafters one inch, these 4-inch 
strips will be flush with the main rafters. 
The rafters are built up out of inch boards 
cut out with a band saw in segments to 
fit the curve. Mark out the roof pattern 
on the barn floor and build all rafters 
before hoisting them up to the plates. 
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These gothic roofed barns are excep- 
tionally strong due to their shape and 
construction methods. The mow is all 
open and free from trusses that imterfere 
with modern hay machinery. In spite of 
the light framework and »' oe length of 
timbers used, these barns will withstand 
all stresses that come upon them. In ap- 
pearance the barn is very neat and at- 
tractive.—W. E. F. 


SUCCESSFUL COMMUNITY SALES 

I was out with a purchasing committee 
of a pig club and we strolled into a livery 
barn at Nappanee, Ind., to wait for a 
man who was said to have some good bred 
gilts for sale. As we meandered back thru 
the stables, we noticed a few pens of pigs 
and on each side of the big central area 
there were washing machines, stoves, some 
grain and hay. Every now and then a 
farmer would drive up, load in a washing 
machine or a brood sow with her noisy 
family, and drive off. A man of apparent 
authority came alone and one of us ven- 
tured the question: “What's the reason 
for all these various articles in a livery 
barn?” 

The man to whom this was addressed 
proved to be Lew Stuckman and he ex- 
plained that he and his brother Cal, who 
is an auctioneer, have been holding com- 
munity sales each two weeks the past 
winter and spring. This was interesting, 
and the more he told us about the sales, 
the more practical they seemed as a means 
whereby a neighborhood of folks can dis- 
pose of what they don’t want to someone 
who does want it. 
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Then I accosted one of the farmers wh» 
had come for a brood sow. Said hp 
“These community sales are a mighty {ing 
thing. I had a washing machine and son,» 
feed that I wanted to get rid of and so | 
just brought them in here and had then 
sold. I am taking home a sow the othe; 
fellow didn’t want. So far we have beep 
getting good prices for our stuff.” 

Lew Stuckman has been managing the 
sales and he throws some interesting |ight 
upon conducting them. He believes that 
such a community sale is a very good thing 
and an idea that is workable in many com. 
munities. Mr. Stuckman says: ‘We 
charge all the way from two percent ty 
five percent and on most articles the com. 
mission is from two to two and one-half 
percent. On horses the commission is two 
percent and on grain two and a half per. 
cent. The stuff that brings a small price 
takes as long to sell and just as long to 
settle up for as a hundred and fifty dollar 
horse, so it is necessary to charge a higher 
ate for such articles. Above all, do not 
let your auctioneer hang on to small stuff 
in the hope of getting a nickel or a dime 
more. There is usually so much to sell 
that one cannot afford to do this and if 
things are sold at good values and yet 
as quickly as possible, the patrons wil! be 
more alert to bid up. 

“Sometimes a landlord and tenant will 
get mto an argument over the value of 4 
certain piece of goods and they will bring 
this in for the highest bid in order to estab- 
lish the correct value for the machine, but 
such a practice will soon spoil the sale 
Whenever a piece of goods is consigned, 
it is consi for actual sale to the highest 
bidder. ‘We never allow the owner to pay 
a dollar more and take the goods back 
home with him. 

“When establishing a community sale 
like this, the people will soon get wise to 
the day you are going to have it and wil! 
show up all right. We have one every two 
weeks, always on Monday, and have good 
crowds. During the summer we will cut 
the sales down to one a month. Do not 
wait for the people to list their stuff be 
cause they will wait until the last minute 
to list. One week before the sale, we have 
a pretty good line on how much stuff will 
be consigned and we just go ahead and 
make up the bills; list so many cattle, so 
many brood sows, so many chickens, and 
so forth. 

“On a sale of this kind it does not pay 
to get out large posters. We merely get 
out the small posters and then on the 
Saturday before the sale — them in every 
automobile in town and also pass them 
out on Saturday night. Five hundred bills 
are enough for our community and we 
secure a pretty attendance. The 
bill tells the people about what is to be 
sold. We have sold a lot of every- 
thing here during the last three months, 
but especially grain, cattle and hogs. 

“The community sale offers a great 
many advantages because people car 
group their stuff together and thereby 

t a larger crowd. When the sales ar 
held every two weeks, the ple get » 
they know the exact date of the sale and 
show up without even receiving a han¢- 
bill. However, the bills give them a better 
idea of what material will be offered. Our 
practice is to give the buyer three days to 
return the cow, horse or other animal he 
has bought. At the end of three days, we 
turn the notes in to the bank. The fact 
that folks continue to list their surplus and 
that the sales have good patronage is proof 
to me that our community sale fills a real 
want.—I. J. M., Ind. 
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Selected seed corn was planted on 
1,600,000 additional acres in 1921 thru 
the influence of demonstrations by county 
extension workers, according to reports 
to the United States department of agr- 
culture, and 60,000 farmers selected seed 
corn for the next year's use. 
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and raincoats 


You may have your roof made with the best 
shingles and the best tar paper and the best of 
everything, and it may /ook fine as long as the 
sun shines, but when the rain comes it will 
leak—-unless it has been built right. 


So it is with a raincoat. Material, fit, style, 
may make it look fine before the mirror, but 
its real value is in-built. It is hidden. You 
have to go by the name on the coat. 


Backed by 40 years’ experience in raincoat 
manufacture, the name Raynster is your guide 
and guarantee. Every inch, every fibre of the 
fabric is sealed with layer on layer of high- 
grade rubber that shuts out the hardest rain. 
Every seam is triple-reinforced to make the 
coat absolutely waterproof. 











Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Rayn 


are just alike 


There are many different Raynster models 
—rugged rubber surface types, heavy-duty 
double texture coats for the roughest sort 
of wear, smart tweeds and cashmeres with 
the rubber hidden inside. Special types for 
boys, too. 

Every sort of raincoat that farmers could 
possibly want is included in the famous 
Raynster line. 

Look for the Raynster name! If your dealer 
should be out of the exact Raynster you want, 
he can get it in no time from the nearest of 
our many branches. 


United States Rubber Company 


NEW YORK 


sters 





A COMPLETE LINE OF RAINCOATS-A type for every need 
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WONDERS OF THE WORLD 
What are the seven wonders of the 
vorld, ancient, modern and medieval?— 
{ E., Mont. 
The seven wonders of the ancient 
orld were the Pyramids of Egypt, 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon, Temple 
of Diana at Ephesus, Statue of Jupiter 
hy Phydias, Mausoleum of Artemesia, 
(‘olossus of Rhodes and Pharos of Egypt. 
The seven wonders of the medieval 
orld were the Coliseum of Rome 
Catacombs of Alexandria, Great Wall of 
China, Leaning Tower of Pisa, Porce- 
Tower of Nanking, the Mosque of 
pl t Constantinople and Stone- 
enge. The seven wonders of the modern 
orld are wireless telegraphy, telephone 


St. Sophia 


h is now lso «wireless, airplane, 
| tisepti nd antitoxins, spec- 
u nalysis and X-rays. 


WINTERGREEN MULTIPLIED BY 
DIVISION 
How do 4 get a new bed of winter- 
start | can get no seed at a 
edhouse.—Mrs. W. W. C., Ky. 
It is difficult to get a start of winter- 
en from seeds, and it is a rare occurrence 
t results are had in that way. The 
s commonly multiplied by 
vision 
NINEBARK GOOD SOME PLACES 
Will you please give me a description 
the ninebark plant. Would it do for 
high plants near a porch?—Mrs. L. A., 
{ hin. 
Ninebark makes a fine vigorous growth 
hardy and it is a fine shrub for genera 





However, on account of its tendeneyv 
t*times to be somewhat coarse it would | 
he advisable for you to use it at some 
oint in the planting where a little less 
finement is not objectionable The | 
lower is white, rather poor, but the | 
masses of crimson berries are of excep- | 
ional value in the landscape. You will 
go wrong in including ninebark in 
ur planting altho we would suggest 
ou use it farther away than in a corner 
hbout the porch. 
TOO LATE TO HATCH 
Do vou think it advisable to set an 
neubator on Leghorn eggs this late? 


\lso Rhode Island Reds?- Mr. E. C. ¢ 
Ind 
\s rule it is inadvisable to set eggs 
d this late in the season. However, 


is sometimes done. It is well to realize 
hat the fertility is much reduced and | 
flocks practically nil. Further-! 
. in order to get good results with 
chicks. which are hatched, it must 
that better than usual facili- 
it hand for taking care of 
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WEANING FALL PIGS 
I would like to know at what age is 
hest to wean fall pigs, and what to start 
hem off on after weaning. What must 


results?—F. H. B., 
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Signed inquiries will be pupae sngweres 
by mail if two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress, “Subscribers Information Bureau,"’ 
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remove the hulls. These may be supplied 
in separate compartments of a_self- 
feeder. The sow’s ration of bulky feeds 
such as oats and bran with a little extra 
shelled corn will be suitable for the pigs. 
Pasteurized skimmilk and buttermilk 
are very valuable at this time. Allow no 
wet feed to stand in the troughs. Keep 
troughs clean at all times. The self 
feeder should be carefully adjusted and 
the trough frequently cleaned. The sows 
which are to raise spring litters should be 
taken from their pigs at eight weeks. 
Sows which are extremely heavy milkers 
and which are not intended for breeding 
may be allowed to nurse their pigs for 
twelve weeks provided they are fed 
liberally. A few days before the sows 
are removed from their pigs their rations 
should be reduced materially. Continue 
the rations which the pigs have begun 
to eat while still nursing. 


INOCULATING ALFALFA FIELD 

How often should an alfalfa field that 
is plowed up and reseeded occasionally 
be inoculated?—M. T. E., Kans. 

It is seldom necessary to reinoculate a 
soil onee it is inoculated and grows alfalfa 
successfully. At least it is never necessary 
to do so as long as the soil remains favor- 
able to the growth of the nitrogen fixing 
bacteria. 


CLAY NOT BEST FOR VEGETABLES 

Two years ago I bought a farm with a 
very heavy clay soil, near a city of some 
size, intending it for trucking. As I am 
a beginner I have not had as good luck 
raising vegetables as I had hoped. How 
ought clay soil be handled, or can it be 
handled for vegetables?—E. M., Mo. 

Vegetables and truck crops are scareely 
adapted to clay soils. On the other hand, 
timothy red top, and such fime and fibrous 
rooted crops, do well. Your soil is probably 
better adapted to general farming than 
to trucking, as clay soils are adapted to 
clover, wheat, oats, rye, sweet clover, 
alfalfa, and suecessful crops of corn, 
potatoes, barley, turnips, ete., may be 
raised. You do not state the size of your 
place nor your farming conditions, but 
there is a strong probability that your 
place would be better adapted to dairying 
than to trucking. Some improvement of 
the soil would be had with liming and 
very liberal application of humus. At 
best, however, you will find your soil a 
limiting factor in general vegetable pro- 
duction. 


FRUIT ROT DESTROYED PLUMS 

Until this season the plums on my tree 
have grown and ripened”in a usual 
manner, but this year before the fruit 
became ripe enough to eat a rotten spot 
would appear which almost immediately 
would be covered with mold. Would 








| winter spraving of the trees be of any 


benefit to the fruit and with what solu- 
tion?—A. D., Ohio. 

Spraying with lime sulphur to destroy 
the spores of the fruit rot is to be recom- 
mended. In the winter, spray with 
commercial lime sulphur using one gallon 
of commercial lime sulphur to each seven 
or eight gallons of water, spraying just 
hefore the buds begin to swell in the 
spring. 

Just before the blossoms open, spray 


|with arsenate of lead, two and one-half 
| pounds to fifty gallons of water and 
lime sulphur, one to forty, 
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| Just after the blossoms fall, repeat 
this spraying. Repeat again using a little 
‘less lime sulphur in about fifteen days 
/and a fourth time soon after the middle 
|of June. 

| If fruit is very bad, it would pay to 
|spray again, using one gallon of lime 
sulphur to fifty gallons of water in late 
July or early August. 


NUMBER OF FEEDS FOR HOGS 

How many feeds a day should he 
given to hogs, two or three?—J. C. B., Ia 

Best results are had as a rule when 
hogs are fed twice a day on pasture, 
or three times when in the lot. Of course 
it is desirable to have plenty of clean 
fresh water before the hogs at all times 





PIGS BECOME LAME 

As we butchered our hogs last week 
we discovered that they had sore hoof 
The hoofs were eaten full of holes some 
as big as an eight penny nail and about 
one-half inch deep. The pigs when eating 
corn, were down on the knees half of the 
time. The old pigs had it the worst 
We still have some live pigs yet and 
would like to know what this is, if it is 
advisable to keep these for breeding 
purposes or to turn them off and get some 
other hogs.—O. B., Wisc. 

When pigs are long confined on a con- 
crete or board floor they often suffer 
from bruising of the feet, similar to 
corns in horses. Wading in wet and 
filth may also soften the feet and rotting 
oceur when punctures are invaded by 
the filth germ. These causes have to be 
avoided. Affected pigs should be slaught- 
ered or marketed when in fit condition. 








RED LEAD TO PAINT METAL 

I have been told that red lead was the 
— paint for my tin porch and deck 
roofs. Is this true?—F. E. B., Nebr. 

Red lead is supposed to protect iron 
from rusting better than any other paint. 
This is expensive, however, and rather 
hard to apply. The addition of a small 
amount: of lamp. black improves the 
working quality of red lead paint. 

It is essential before attempting to 
paint the tin roof to scrub it perfectly 
clean with soap and water, or with 
cloths moistened in benzine, and then 
thoroly dried before applying the paint 

Do not apply paint over rust, but 
clean thoroly down to the sound metal 
with scrapers or wire brushes, and finally 
with dry scrubbing brushes. It is a mis- 
take to spare labor in preparing a metal 
surface for paint. All oil and grease 
should be scrupulously removed and the 
metal surface should be absolutely clean 
and dry before painting. Brush the 
paint on the surface carefully, filling 
all cracks. 


PROBABLY APOPLEXY 

We are having trouble with hens dying 
on the nest. I saw one hen stagger and 
fall and when I got to her she’was dead. 
My hens have bright red combs, and are 
fairly fat. I opened this hen and she looked 
normal. What could be the matter?— 
Mrs. T. S., Mo. 

Over stimulating food often causes 
the conditions you describe. Overstrain- 
ing on the nest in the case of very fat 
birds may cause the trouble. A hemor- 
rhage of the brain occurs and as the pres- 
sure soon stops the brain functioning, death 
| ensues very quickly. Reduce the amount 
lof fattening and stimulating food and 
feed the grain in litter to induce abundant 
exercise, 





















NEW PRICES 


Effective September 25, 1922 
Economy Truck—1 Ton 


Chassis > ° e - $1095 
With Cab . " . s 1175 
With Express Body . . 1245 
Model “43-A”"—4 Cylinder 
115" Wheelbase 
3-Pass. Roadster . . oe 
5-Pass. Touring : ° 975 
4-Pass.Semi-Sport . . 1075 
5-Pass. California Top . 1350 
5-Pass. Brougham . ° 1375 
4-Pass.Coupe . ‘ ‘ 1475 
5-Pass. Sedan . ° . 1595 


Model “ 47”—Light Eight 


115” Wheelbase 
5-Pass. Touring ° . $1375 
3-Pass. Sport Roadster . 1625 
4-Pass Super-Sport Touring 1675 
4-Pass. Coupe . . . 1875 
5-Pass. Sedan . ° ° 2025 
Model ““46”"—Larger Eight 
122" Wheelbase 
7-Passenger Touring - $1735 
4-Passenger Pacemaker . 1735 
6-Passenger Touring a 
(Tuare Wheels) , 1850 


Prices f. o. b. Lansing 


Ask the dealer about the G. M. A. C. 
Extended Payment Plan 
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The Lowest Priced Full One-Ton Truck 


*1095 
With Express Body * 1245 


f. o. b. Lansing 





Chassis - - 


One-Ton Truck is Designed 


and Built for Farm Service 





Its capacity is just right: The load capacity of 
this Oldsmobile truck is great enough to meet 
all of the average needs around the farm, yet 
light enough to make its use economical on 
quick trips to market or to neighboring farms. 


It has plenty of power: The motor of this truck 
is unusually powerful in itself, and through its 
special internal gear drive this power is 
delivered to the large 35 x 5 cord-tired wheels 
with greatest efficiency, resulting in every 
ounce of engine power being transferred into 
a pulling power that is able to master the 
heaviest going through mud, snow or sand. 


It is dependable and economical: Built of 
strong, sturdy units, this truck has demon- 
strated a remarkable ability to withstand con- 
tinuously the hard usage common to farm 
service. This dependability, combined with an 
operating and maintenance cost unusually low 
(12 to 14 miles per gallon of gasoline, usual 
average; oil and tire mileage proportionately 
high) makes this truck a real: investment in 
necessary farm equipment. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS _—_—s LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


Est. 1897 
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2b SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


You remember little Dorothy of Michi- 
gan, the first crippled child we sent to 
the hospital in St. Louis. She had never 
stood on her feet. She couldn’t even 
creep like a baby. She slid along. The 
following letter was received after we 
sent her back for new braces after she 
had grown two years following her pre- 
vious fitting: 

“Dorothy arrived yesterday. We ex- 
amined the girl in the afternoon and find 
her in excellent condition, with the ex- 
ception of a slight contraction of her 
right beel tendon. Her braces were al-| 
together inadequate because they were 
too small everywhere. She walks splen-| 
didly without any braces at all and this 
is much better than we thot she would do 
when we first saw her. In my judgment | 
it is not advisable to resort to any opera-| 
tion to evercome the contraction of the 
right heel tendon at this time, altho it 
may be advisable to do this, a little later 
or when there has been more develop- 
ment of the calf of the leg. We are making 
her new braces and will have them com- 
pleted and send her back home just as| 
soon as we possibly can.’’—Dr. King, | 

Arthur writes once in awhile, “TI don’t’ Myrtle is looking better every day. 
feel like writing very often as my feet She is here in Des Moines taking special 
hurt me a good deal. The doctor tightens | treatments of Dr. Marshall, combined 
up my braces about every three days. electronic reactions of Abrams and oste- 
I can put my ankles and toes together |opathic. We found she had cancer of the 
now when the brace straps are tight. I spinal cord which was causing so much 
could not do that when [I came here.”’ pain in her back and no doubt making 
The doctors report Arthur a good patient. | her feet so almost useless. Other things 

\ letter from Martha of South Dakota | Were also responsible for her poor con- 
dition. She feels better and gets around 


























says she got home safely from the hos- - 

pital in Chicago. She is getting along fine better than when she came. If she is 

and going to school. She says she had a| Cured it will be a great victory, for two 

good time in Chicago and learned : lot | hospits als said she was incurable. 

of things there. Send all contributions to Successful 
A letter from Bilis of Indiene just | Farming with Crippled Children Fund 

radiates her smiles. She suffers, of course, marked in lower left corner of envelope.— 


but she smiles just the same. Her sister Alson Secor, Editor. 
came to work in St. Louis so she could 
be near Ellis. That will make it pleasant 
for Ellis. ‘They have all sorts of contrap- 
tions for her to wear and take exercises 
on. She is doing well. 





CONTRIBUTORS TO CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN FUND 


Mrs. E. Lenz, Ohio, $5.00; D. M., on $5.00; 
Mildred Clem, Mo., $.60; M. Orcutt, lowa, : 00; 
Mrs. Louis Troster, Ind., $1.00; Mrs. > * 

| Gammons, 8. Dak.,$5.00: J. Mary Jones, Il., a 00; 
| Mrs. Belle Jones, Ill., $1.00; No Name, ul, $1.00; 
Chas. Kretsch, Ill., $.65; No Name, Wis., $.50: 
L. P. Frederick, Mo., $1.00; Maude E. Freight, 
Iowa, $.25; Mrs. F. 8. Morse, Lll., $5.00; Maurice 
Daily, IIL, $.10; Mrs. F. C., Roekwell, Ind., $1.00; 
No Name, Ohio, $1.00; No*Name, Wis., $1.00: 
Y. W. C. A., of Kansas, $11.50; Alma and Janie 
| Billings, Kans., $.25; Jno. W. Cochran, Lll., $5.00; 
Jos. Herzog, N. J., $.45; Mrs. Abbie R. Chad- 
bourn, Me., $10.00; B. L. Swisher, Wis., $1.00; 
Avery Brower, Ind., $4.56: E. C. Hubbard, IIL, 
$2.00; Rev. J. Homan, Mich., $5.00; Irma L 
Goodman, Ohio, $2.00; Annie Ciha, N. Dak., $.50; 
Mary Lilly, Pa., $1 00; W. B. Cato, Ala., $2.00; 
FP. O. W., 8. Dak., $1.00;J. F. Hartjen, Pa., $1.00; 
Mrs. H. A. Oschner, Wis., $2.00; Annie Neiter, 
Ind., $3.00; Martin E. Utley, Conn., $2.00: 
— J. E. Seott, Ind., $2.00; U. G. Hollebaugh, 
| $1.00; Mrs. H. S., N. Y¥ 5.00; Mrs. A. E. 
Sx ated er, Va., $5.00; Melian and F aye Anderson, 
Colo., $.25; Wm. Seiling, IIl., $2.00; Rachel 
| Wichman, Nev., $1.00; Joe Boesser, Ky., $10.00; 
F. Birdsong, Miss., $1.00; Adolph Klein, IIl., $5.00; 
Maggie Wolff, W. Va., $1.00; Henry Christians, 
lowa, $5.00; Mrs W. B. Hopkins, Ohio, $1.00: 
| Arthur Hagen, N. Dak., $.25; Mrs David Jordan, 








Wyo., $5.00; Mabel C. Baker, Nebr. 2.00; A 
Friend, Ill., $5.00; Paul G. Obrecht, Mich., $1.00; 
Mad line Wise, W Va., $1.00; C. O. Brott, Mich.. 
$1.35; No Name, Pa., $1.00; 8. Friedlander, N. J - 
$2.00 Mrs. Laura A. Ditto, Wyo., $1.00; Mrs. 
| A. M., Mich., $4.60; Gleaners of M. E. Iil., 
$5.00; Just Another Sufferer, Ky., $10: "Gertie 
Daniels, Iowa, $2.00; Clara Hendrickson, Wis., 
$5.00; Jessie J. Delore, Mich., $.10; Mrs. C. Jacky, 
| Calif., $2.00; Mrs, Paul Kunze, Nebr., $5.00; 
| Mrs. L. McDugle, Tenn., $.10; Alice M. William- | 
son, Tex., $1.00; M. A. Ogden, Mich., $2.00; | 
| E. H. Graybeal, Wash., $1.00. 











A NEW SWINDLE 
It seems that no opportunity escapes 
| the get-rich-quick fraternity. The latest 
| scheme to come to our notice is a re port 
that in certain sections a swindle is being 
worked under the guise of disinfecting 
farm buildings. According to this report, 
these swindlers go to a farmer and offer 
to do all the work of clearing his poultry 
house, stables, ete., of vermin and inform 
| him that all he will have to pay them is 
| one dollar a gallon for the lice killer used. 
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Apparently this will save him the trouble 
of doing the work himself and he tells 
them to go ahead. 

They proceed to saturate the plac 
with some cheap oil and attempt to collec; 
from him at the rate of a dollar a gallon 
The result is that the job costs about 
forty dollars, if the farmer can be scared 
into paying the bill, when he only ex- 
pected to pay a dollar or two. 

The facts are that it does not require 
more than a half gallon or at most 
gallon of any good insecticide to go over 
a large poultry house. The cost for this 
amount of good material is only a dollar 
or 80. 

By all means keep the buildings in 
which poultry and livestock are housed 
free from vermin, but if you do not pur- 
chase the material onl do the work 
yourself, make certain that good material 
is used and know definitely just what the 
job is going to cost before entering into 
a contract. The insecticides advertised 
in Successful Farming may be considered 
reliable. 





WILLOWS FOR WASHES 

Out on a Kansas prairie several years 
ago I noticed a farm where every draw 
was filled with willows from side to side, 
and while draws around that farm were 
washed out badly there was little washing 
there, and this farmer was cutting willow 
trees five or six inches in diameter, using 
them for summer fuel, and letting the 
second growths take their place. I was 
interested and asked him his idea in plant- 
ing so many willows. He said he had 
secured a bundle of osier willows—the 
kind that the limbs will not break if you 
tie them into a knot—and he told the 
boys he would give them ten cents a hun- 
dred to cut them to foot lengths and plant 
in the creek below the house. They plant- 
ed them and then asked to cut and plant 
common willows in all the creeks on the 
farm and he let them doit. They worked 
diligently and stuck willow cuttings in 
every draw wherever the ground was 
muddy and around all the little ponds. In 
three years these willows were large 
enough to begin cutting for wood, and had 
furnished him all the summer stove wood 
he had needed, and better than this, trash 
and soil had lodged among them until his 
draws could be driven across anywhere 
by cutting a road thru the willows, while 
some of his neighbors have to drive out 
on the road, and a quarter of a mile out of 
their way to get to their fields.—L. H. C. 


BARN DOOR LATCH 
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Barn Door Latch *'7° 


The barn door latch illustrated has 
proven to be a time saver in doing chores. 
When carrying two articles such as two 
pails of water, without the latch one 
would have to set the pails down to open 
the door. With the latch it is only neces- 
sary to place a foot onablock of wood 
fastened with a leather hinge to the barn 
at “A,” thus pulling the wire “B” and 
releasing the latch from a nail at “C.” 
A block of wood fastened at “D,” with a 
hole bored halfway thru, containing a push 
spring, opens the door. The door is then 
easily slammed shut and is always locked 
automatically, for the spring at “F” holds 
when the door is slammed.—O, E. T. 
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“Extra heavy Flange sole 


THE soLte—A thick, single sBackor THEHBEL—Eleven 
layer of the finest, toughest layers of heavy duck and 
high-grade rubber.Itsflange highest grade rubber make 
shape means extra protece this one of the strongest 
tion and wear. points of the whole boot. 
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THE InsTEP—A series of 
graduated reinforcing layers 
an the instep combines un- 
usual flexibility with sur- 
prising strength. 














THE ANKLE — Here the 
“U.S.” Boothas an extra 
“collar” that runs all the 
way round the leg, and on 
top of that is vulcanized 
a heavy side-stay. 


Ask for 


If you took a 
knife and sliced 
it through ~ 


here’s what you'd find 


Not just a shell of rubber and stiffened 
fabric—but the real explanation of the 
rugged strength that gives to “U. S.” 
Boots extra months of wear: 


First a series of strong reinforcements, 
from seven to eleven layers of rubber and 
sturdy fabric at every point of strain and 
wear—across the instep, above the heel, 
about the ankle, etc.— ’ 


A flange shaped sole of one single, solid piece 
of rubber, extending all the way from toe to 


back of the heel— 


Tough, flexible rubber everywhere backed by 
the best grade of heavy, close-woven fabric— 


A special lining that adds stiffness to the 
upper and prevents wearing out from the inside, 


The diagrams on the left show you some of 
these details. Every one means longer wear 
and greater boot comfort. 


le’ve been making rubber footwear for 75 
years. We don’t just buy rubber—we produce 
on our own plantations the finest grade that 
can be grown. Our factories are manned by 
the most experienced boot-makers in the coun- 
try—craftsmen who know the value of pains- 
taking care. And we’re proud of the results— 
and of the satisfaction U. S. Boots are giving 
to farmers everywhere. 


Other ‘‘U.S.’’ Footwear—all built for long wear 


You'll find every type of rubber footwear in the big U. S. 
line. There’s the U.S. Walrus, the famous all-rubber over- 
shoe—the U. S. Lace Bootee, a rubber workshoe to be worn 
over your socks for spring and fall—U.S. Arctics and 
Rubbers—all the styles and sizes for the whole family. 
Look for the “U.S.” trademark before you buy— the 
honor mark of the oldest rubber organization in the world. 


United States Rubber Company 


Trade 
Mark 








.S. Boots 
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"as it looks 


SIMMONS Chain will 

stand the hardest kind 
of service. Its strong, dura- 
ble links will hold your 
watch securely—no matter 
whatyou’re doing. Simmons 
Chains are made by a 
patented process of draw- 
ing a substantial shell of 
solid gold over a less ex- 
pensive base. This method 
makes a more serviceable 
chain and one: which offers 
real, sound value for your 
money. There’s a variety 
of styles and finishes priced 
from $4 to $15. At your 
jeweler’s. 


R. F. SIMMONS CO. 
Attleboro Massachusetts 


MONS 
CHAINS 


The Swivel Saye A It’e a Simmons 
= 












points 

Constructed on a new principle of gear ring 
design, Kirk-Barber Flywheel Starter Rings 
defy wear and use. The Kirk-Barber braced 


point—found only on K-B Rings—is proof 
against trouble. 


K-B Rings have always been manufactured 
and sold on a definite policy; quality that 
guarantees long service at fair price. That 
policy has never lapsed, and never failed. 


It will pay you to use K-B Rings. Demand 
the original—the name Kirk-Barber is stamped 
on every ring. By saving time, and money, 
and trouble you ll realize why the braced 
point is the only point that is right, and why 
the definite K-B policy is to your advantage. 


KIRK BARBER COMPANY 
2539 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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INCREASE IN HIGHWAY TRANS- 
PORTATION 

That the business of the nation is turne 
ing more and more to highway transportae 
tion is indicated by statistics on motor 
vehicle registration as of July Ist, com- 
piled by the bureau of public roads of the 
United States department of agriculture. 
Registration of passenger cars, taxis, 
busses, and motor trucks totaled 10,620,- 
471, which is a healthy growth, as the first 
half of the year is the off season for regis- 
tration of new vehicles. 
| The surprising fact, however, is that of 
| the 157,174 increase in registration, motor 
trucks constituted 116,701, against 35,030 
| pasenger cars and 5,443 taxis and busses. 
| This means an increase of over sixteen per- 
cent of the number of motor trucks at the 
beginning of the year. Figures are not 
available to show what part of the in- 
crease of 5,443, or nearly eleven percent, 
in the taxi and bus registration is due to 
the increase in the number of busses tra- 
| versing rural and suburban routes, but it 
is very probable that a considerable part 
|of the increase is due to the development 
of this new form of transportation. 

It has been frequently said that the 
| traffic is always ready and waiting when 
good roads are built, and that the com- 
mercial vehicle as a class is more handi- 
capped by lack of good roads than the 
pleasure vehicle. The increase in the 
registration of commercial vehicles, coup- 
led with the present activity in highway 
construction, seems to bear out this state- 
ment in the opinion of the department 
officials. 

The table of statistics issued by the 
bureau shows a registration of 9,467,874 
private cars, 55,990 taxis and busses, and 
1,096,605 motor trucks, making a total of 
10,620,471. Motorcycles are not included, 
there being 149,924 against 196,231 at the 
beginning of the year. 


THE VALUE OF AN INVENTORY 

| Some accurate method of reckoning 
from time to time the net worth of his 
| holdings, is a valuable asset to every 
farmer. An accurate record of his receipts 
and disbursements that reflects his net 
gain or loss during the year is also neces- 
sary. He should do both of these things 
for two reasons: 

First, he owes it to himself and family 
to know whether his efforts have rewarded 
him with a gain or a loss, whether his 
work has paid; and if so, how much. 

Second, his government tells him: “If 
the taxpayer does not regularly employ a 
method of accounting which clearly re- 
flects his income, the computation shall be 
made in such manner as in the opinion of 
the Commissioner clearly reflects 1t.”’ 

Just how does an inventory reflect a 
farmer’s income? Let us see. 

There are two methods recognized by 
| the internal revenue department of the 

government as being both proper and legal 
|in computing incomes. 

(a) Receipt and disbursement.  (b) 
Accrual method, which I shall hereafter 
refer to as ‘Inventory Method.” 

Receipts and disbursements is a very 
simple method, but it does not always 
| reflect the net income. It consists of 

| taking the gross cash and credit sales for 
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penses for the year. The difference will 
give the net gain or loss. 

So many farmers have said to me: “I 
have no profit for two or three years and 
then when I sell off my accumulations, 
along comes the government agent and 
takes it all away.”’ That fellow was on a 
“receipt and disbursement plan.” 

Now, had he been on an inventory basis 
he might have paid a small tax each year, 
the aggregate of which would have been 
about one-tenth of what he did finally 
pay. 

Let us see how this works. Take any 
period of three years. The first and 
second = the markets are bad. The 
farmer feed and decides to hold his 
stock for more favorable markets. His 
sales for the first two years are small, his 
expenses or disbursements are greater 
than his receipts; therfore, for the first 
two years, he ~ no a income on which 
to pay a tax. But the third year prices 
are better and he decides to ai rid Pf his 
accrued holdings. Consequently his sales 
for the year are heavy, and his expenses 
running a longabout normal, he has a large 
net gain for the year on which to pay an 
income tax. 

Had he followed the “inventory meth- 
od” his gain would have been rightly dis- 
tributed over the three-year period, and 
after deducting his alienate expenses 
and his family exemption, he would be in a 

ition to show that he had had no net 
income during the entire period subject to 
tax, 


As a matter of fact, the income tax is 
levied on the annual earnings of individ- 
uals or corporations and the government 
does not expect one to reckon his earnings 
by two or three or four year periods. 

If your farm was operated this year for 
a net loss and you can, by actual inven- 
tory show this to be a fact, the govern- 
ment will permit you to carry the loss over 
to the next year and charge it against any 
gain-you have for that year, and if the 
gain isstillshort of covering the previous 
year’s loss you can still get credit for it the 
third year. 

Personal exemption, in the case of a 
married man, is always annually allowed 
($2,500 and $400 for each dependent.) 
There is no faxable income until after the 
actual allowable expenses and the family 
exemption is deducted. 

When an inventory method is followed, 
each year takes care of itself and when the 
books are closed om January Ist, the year 
is a closed chapter unless there has been a 
net loss. 

All in all, the revenue act of 1921 is an 
ample protection against the levying of 
erroneous taxes if you care to abide by its 
provisions and the man who keeps an 
inventory of his holdings and keeps books 
on his receipts and expenditures is always 
sure to get a square deal from the govern- 
ment’s agents. 

In the next issue I will show you how to 
take depreciations on your holdings and 
how the government allows you to charge 
the depreciations legally taken against 


x-Deputy Collector of Internal Revenue. 
BULLETINS OF INTEREST 


One or more of the following farmers’ 
bulletins, which have recently been issued 





by the United States department of agri- 
culture, should be of interest to a large 
percentage of our readers. Copies may be 
obtained free by addressing the Division 
| of Publications, United States department 
of agriculture, Washington, D. C.: 
| Farmers’ Bulletin 474, Use of Paint on 
‘the Farm; 753, Handling, Grading and 
Marketing Potatoes; 847, Potato Storage 
and Storage Houses; 927, Disinfection of 
Stables; 1067, Feeding Hens for Egg Pro- 
duction; 1175, Better Seed Corn; 1288, 
Game Laws for 1922. 

Department Cirucluar 148, The Farm 
Woman’s Prohlems. 





your income for the year.—J. H. Toulouse, . 
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FOODSTUFFS ROUND THE WORLD 
Aside from Roumania, Poland is the 
only European eountry which shows 
marked gains in the bread-grain crops over 
last year. It is estimated that the new 
wheat crop of Roumania will furnish seven 
million bushels for export, all of which will 
most likely be absorbed in the commit- 
ments already made to France and Swit- 
ze rland. 
Italy and France Need Wheat 
we a poor potato crop and short corn 
nd wheat yields, Italy will need to im- 
pi ort more than one hundred million 
bushels of wheat. France will probably 
need about thirty-five million bushels. 
The Situation in Germany 
The estimated need for imports of 
ereals by Germany for the coming year 
is ow vced at 1,400,000 tons by the United 
States department of commerce. Impor- 
tations, however, are affected by the 
money situation. The department of 
commerce suggests that “In general it 
would not seem advisable for American 
grains to be pressed for sale on the Euro- 
an markets At this precise time, when 
the new, native, grain is available, and 
while the financial and economic condi- 
tions are so disturbed.”’ 
Brazil Takes to Breakfast Food 
Prepared breakfast foods and candy 
“kisses” introduced in Rio de Janerio a 
short time ago have swept the city, ac- 
cording to ‘Consul Colman. 
Herdfords at Bargain Prices 
‘““Pure-blooded Herefords are selling at 
bargain prices at Herefordshire, England,” 
according to Consul Bradley. In a state- 
ment to the department of commerce he 
says that export business has been very 
dull and that during the past year only 
163 pure-bloods were exported. Prices 
suffered to the extent that yearling bulls 
sold at auction for an average of fifty 
pounds. In view of the low prevailing 
freight rates, this would seem to be a fav- 
orable time for addi ng new blood to herds. 





DRAINAGE HINTS 

Recently a neighbor complained to us 
because his terraces had not held properly 
di iring an unusually hard rain. 

‘The land would have been in better 
ipe if it had never been terraced at all,’ 

» declared. “The terraces collected the 
mod in such volume that the damage 
was much more serious than if the water 
had been allowed to drain off naturally.” 

\ few days later, while passing his 
field, I noticed that neither the ends of 
the terraces nor ditches had been extended 

ell under the fence and properly con- 
nected with the drainage ditch by the 
roadside. Naturally, the mouth of the 
ditch not being properly open the water 
vas choked back until it was finally forced 
over the tops of the terraces—sweeping 
verything before it. 

Vly attention being thus forcibly called 
to the matter, I began to notice that this 
was a common fault with terraces and 
drainage ditches. Even where the ditches 
had been properly made they had usually 
been allowed to become badly choked at 
the mouth—where of all places they should 
be most free—by the weeds and grass 
growing along the fence row. 

A few hours’ work with a sharp spade 
will serve to enable one to extend the 
ends of several terraces well under the 
fence and into the roadside drainway, or 
open up any ditches that have become 
clogged with weeds. 

It is better to do this now than to wait 
until spring, for net only will the soil work 
more readily now than in the “soggy” 
springtime, but the ditehes will also be 

ire to be ready for the spring floods. 

If these small points are attended to it 

| not be necessary to give up in despair, 

our neighbor did, and say that terracing 

1 drainage do not pay and allow valu- 

le soil to be carried away with every 

n that falls. 
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How to beat 
the coal 
shortage 


Send for the FREE 
ARCOLA book 





OULD YOUR coal dealer give you 
€; only two-thirds of your usual sup- 
ply this Fall? Are you wondering how 
you will get through the Winter? 


Send for this free AkcoLa warmyour house last year. 
bookandlearnhowArcota, The cold months are still 
set in the kitchen andcon- ahead. In less than a week 
nected with an American Arcoracanbeinstalledand 
Radiator ineach room,will at work, filling your home 
give you perfect radiator with radiator warmth. 
warmth throughout the Send to the office nearest 
house for at least a third you for the free book that 
lesscoalthanyouburnedto tells the whole story. 





AMERICAN RADIATOR, 
COMPANY 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
for every heating need 























104 West 42nd Street, New York 
816 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 



















Ip Loon AT THESE PRICES™» 
ve more money and geta 
by choosi 24 H-P, 46.57 
ott ing an OTTAWA. Plenty 34 H-P. 59.50 
h nae ee a Sontenerts 4 BP. 75.95 
easy to keep running under all conditions. 5 B-P. 97.50 
Kerosene or Gasoline. Allsizes | 7 @-P. 115.15 
for all uses, in OSE LESS Portable or /10 8-P. 191.59 
St 12 H-P. 225.00 
eee asap 16 B-P. 357.95 


dow Rig setae OTTAWA ENGINES 22 H-P. 396.40 


Every OTTAWA En- 90 
Sold Direct.o.213 direct from our Days’ Trial—10-Year Guar antee 
great factory, at Low Factory Prices.Promp | You have 8months to test theOTTAW 
shipment; no waiting. Thousands in use in use 14 yourown work. Every OTTAWA OTT Ate 


2 BP. ead 

























satisfied owners in every eral 0-year guarantee, Our resources 
factory are eac! ne 
Cash or r Easy Payments. BIG SPECIAL OFFER! 





Don’t worry about gnqments. Get our easy Get our FREE BOOK ON ENGINES and BIG SPECIAL 
ment shen at once an how easy itis te mean OFFER. Full of zs‘uable and interesti 
adependable OTTAWA. Soon saves its cost, | information. Send a postcard NOW 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 515-E King St., Ottawa, Kan. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





















rty- ear ' 
P ENTS—TRADEMARK Send model or sketch. fo for LAND! LAND! ; city in Lower Mich, ‘Only $10 to 
opinion as to patentability. Free “InventorsGuide.” High- | $50 down. Bal. on long time. Write today for FREE 
est references and personal attention assure best results. li illustrated booklet aiving full information. Swigart 


Franklin H.Hough,516 Washington L.& T.Bidg.,Washington,D.C. | Land Co., V-1259 First Nat'l Bank Bidg,, Chicago 
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ITH your first order for 
anything in our big cata- 
log, we will send you these pliers 
absolutely free—they are 
regular six inch combination 
full nickel plated slip joint. 
Mail coupon at once as this 
offer is for a limited time only. 
Big Bargain Book 
Shows 1,001 automobile acces- 
sory bargains, radiators, bat- 
teries, headlights, tires, special 
bodies, ete. 
Guaranteed Parts for Fords 
Wecarry acompletestock of re- 
placement parts for Fords—all 
guaranteed to fit perfectly and 
to be made of the best materials 
and workmanship. Look over a 
— artial list of our bargains and 
convinced that our prices are 
the lowest. Luggage Carriers 
$1.10, 6 Volt Vibrating Horn 
$1.15, Best Grade Fenders for 
Fords per set $9.95, 1-cylinder 
pump 65c, nickel plated Hub 
Cap 9c, Front Springs for Fords 
$1.17, Piston Ring 12c, Set brake 
shoes 38c, Connecting Rods 
88c. Hundreds 
of other 
\similar 
bargains, 
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N BARGAIN HOUSE 
Yeio we. na. on ©, lminote. 

Geniemsn: Freese, send x] tara mei}, you bis 

catal oget pecia. oar 

me to ane pair o f pliers as ciecstined te Basten: Sm a cetes 


TEEN 
$10.00 A DAY PAID 


Weekly to one man in — 
county taking orders for 
COFFIELD TIRE PROTEC. 
TORS. They prevent punc- 
tures, blowouts, stone bruises 
and fabric breaks. Double 
tire mileage. Pay for them- 
selves on first tire; used over 
and over again. Pure live | j 
rubber; no metal, no fabric, | 
no friction. Easily applied: no cement or tools 
required. Nothing like it. Absolute three-year 
uarantee. Users are boosters. Unlimited demand. 
.very truck or car owner a live prospect. 

capital required. Checks mailed weekly. Write co | 


Coffield Tire Protector Co. 302 Court St., Dayton, Ohio 


Overiand ALUMINUM $ Shoes 


From Save Money and Pre 

Factory Water-proof, rust- ae rot- a 4 
te Feet No metal touches you. Keep feet ia 
good condition. Money back if not 
gatisfied. Free catalog for a postal, | 


OvERLAn OE COMPANY 
.10 = Racine, Wisconsin { 
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Seed Corn 


PRAIRIE VIEW Farm 


A. POWERS & SON 


Field Seeds 


PHONES: Bell 602—2; Dixon Home Ci2 
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Small Fruit 






Apples 






STERLING, ILL., 


A letter head like this is inexpensive advertising and gives the writer 
business standing. 


FARM BUSINESS LETTERS 


T is a true old saying that nothing suc- 
ceeds like success. Drive up to the 
farm with well kept, freshly painted 

buildings, windmill and modern machin- 
ery, well fed, healthy looking stock, top 
buggy and nice driving team or auto- 
mobile, piano in the parlor and tele- 
phonie connection with the surrounding 
territory, and one feels instinctively that 
the man who runs this place has made a 
success of farming. If he has seed or stock 
for sale we are not afraid to buy. If he has 
a word of advice to offer we are anxious to 


| listen for the very atmosphere of the place 


convinces us that he is reliable and knows 
his business. 

These conditions, however, are only ap- 
parent to the limited few who may per- 
sonally visit his farm or community and 
with the up-to-date, progressive farmer 
these are a very small part of the ple 
he is called upon to do business with dur- 
ing the year. 

If he is running every branch of his busi- 
ness to its fullest capacity he must keep 
in touch with the markets and commission 
men, will send inquiries and experiences 
to his state agricultural college and experi- 
ment station, will report his successes and 
failures to his farm papers, will write and 
answer advertisements. He will also have 
occasion to communicate frequently with 
his representatives in Congress. He will 
exchange correspondence with other farm- 
ers relative to sale or purchase of seed, 
livestock, etc. All of these and many other 
things will bring him in touch with busi- 
ness men all over the country who may 
never see his well kept, prosperous farm. 
And what will be the impression made by 
this point of contact? 

He has labor saving, modern conven- 
iences to facilitate in other lines of work; 
will his correspondence show the same 
businesslike, progressive spirit? It is in 
conducting this many sided branch of his 
business that the farmer will feel the need 
of a first class typewriter. 

All things are judged by comparison. 
We all know that the typewritten letter 
carries with it a businastine atmosphere 
and force that is impossible with the best 
pen written letter. It carries the im rt 
of coming from a man of affairs, who’s 

custom it is to do things as they should be 
done, and who will tolerate no slipshod 
dealings in return. 
Makes for Accuracy 

Then there is the assurance of accuracy. 
Mistakes in a typewritten letter are at 
once apparent and easily corrected. It 
minimizes the chance for misunderstand- 
ings. Figures and statements simply can- 
not be misread and there is the inestim- 
| able value of a carbon copy of every busi- 


L | ness transaction to file away for ‘future 


| reference, to say nothing of the satisfac- 
tion of fee sling that affairs are being han- 
dle . in the best, possible manner. 

To the average man of middle age, long 
out of school, the writing of a letter i 1s & 
real task. This is especially true with the 
farmer who’s muscles are stiff and hands 
are awkward in handling so minute a 
thing as a pen after their accustomed con- 
tact with heavier work, It requires greater 





effort to sit down and write a letter than 
to do a half day’s work out-of-doors, and 
when the task is accomplished the results 
are rarely satisfactory. 

Where any considerable amount of cor- 
respondence is to be carried on the matter 
of time is worth considering. ‘Time is 
money” nowhere more than on the farm. 

Purely as a matter of dollars and cents 
there is no investment that will bring 
greater returns on the amount invested 
than a typewriter, but there is another 
side to the question well worth consider- 
ing, especially where there are young 
people in the home, and that is the pleas- 
ure and self-culture derived from its use. 
Operating a typewriter is quite as fas- 
cinating to many people as operating a 
piano, and if the son or daughter is allowed 
to help with the monthly statements and 
regular correspondence it is a source of 
real education to them. They learn, not 
only to be accurate in spelling and diction, 
but what is infinitely more important they 
learn to take an interest in the farm and 
farm work. They see the results of invest- 
ments and sales, and discover that farm- 
ing is after all interesting and profitable. 
And they are not counting the weeks or 
months until they may go to the city to 
learn stenography or work in an office. 

The work of operating a typewriter is 
quite simple and requires no special talent, 
with patience and practice the average 
person will soon become proficient in its 
management and will derive real pleasure 
in running the machine and also from the 
consciousness that the farm correspond- 
ence is being handled in an accurate, busi- 
nesslike manner, with very much less time 
and energy consumed.—M. S. 


WHEAT DOES WELL AFTER SOY- 
BEANS 

The condition in which a crop leaves 
the ground on which it is grown, as shown 
by the following crop, is always an im- 
portant consideration. On this point the 
Indiana experiment station has collected 
some valuable evidence concerning wheat 
following soybeans as compared with 
wheat after corn or oats. This station 
states that “in ten years’ experi- 
ence on experiment fields in different parts 
of Indiana on several different types of 
soil, we have had uniformly good success 
with wheat seeded on soybean stubble 
ground. In comparison with corn and oats 
stubble, the soybean stubble has in all 
cases produced more and better wheat.” 

The average yield of wheat for the last 
six years on the farm at Lafayette has 
been 30.4 bushels after soybeans and 25.2 
bushels after corn with the same fertiliza- 
tion. At the North Vernon experiment 
field, during the last nine years, Wheat 
after soybeans has averaged 3.2 bushels 
more than after corn on prepared stubble 
ground. This year the difference was six 
bushels. On the Huntington field last 
year, the wheat yields were 32.2 bushel 
after soybeans; 26.6 bushels after corn, 
and 24.2 bushels after oats, 
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The 
one way to 
keep sound, 
perfect teeth 





TIME TO CALL A HALT 
Tests made at railway crossings show 
that less than ten percent of motor drivers 
look both ways before crossing railroad 
tracks. Many accidents have happened 
on double track railways, because the man 
at the steering wheel, after waiting to al- 
low a train to pass, failed to see a train 
coming from the opposite direction and 
drove onto the tracks just in time to get 
caught by it. Such a driver does not make 
good use of his eyes, andso pays the penalty 
for his inattention. 

It is not a difficult matter to drive 
safely across the tracks every time. There 
is no virtue in being careful just once in a 
while. Get the safety habit, which, when 
onee acquired, will stick like a burr. 


If you live in the vicinity of a single 
track railroad, where only a few trains are I ‘HE only way to keep the priceless bless- 
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run, do not allow the thought to enter 
~ your head that no train is due at that ing of sound, perfect teeth is to eat the 
. = ne. Some times a train runs late, and kind of food that supplies them not only 
; don’t forget that an occasional extra is h 
@ run Over the tnck. . with proper nourishment but gives them 
1e driver Who sees a train coming, near io 
~ enough to raise any doubt about his basse ves Grape Nuts not only induces 
; members that, his life is worth’ a billion eee 
. times more than his farm, or bank ac- is oe other elements required for build- 
‘a f . count, shut off, set the brakes, and stop n r 
“ right there. Better to shut off the gas ing ™ tooth structure. 
a than to run the risk of having your breath “ P 
1g prea aving y ae oa healthful cereal food is 
- Often a driver has a sudden whim to made trom who 
= try to beat his way across. If he reaches barl A e wheat flour and malted 
ee the far side in a, he waits there to see aricy. ll the nutriment of these splendid 
; the train whiz past him. Out of 5,000 men, gra 
ed women and children killed or injured at ins, including the vital mineral elements 
| : 
- railroad crossings last year, there were so often lacking in so-called ‘‘refined’’ foods, 
r scores upon scores of innocent passengers, . : 
helpless to do a thing, merely depending is retained. 
D, upon drivers who failed in the duty so 
y sininhy sediing step Was. A delicious, appetizing dish, Grape-Nuts, 
it FAULTY CHIMNEY CONSTRUC- with cream or good milk, provides complete 
. Many homes Rs, as a result of — di rece f Ys bone and etal in 
te faulty chimney construction. In one city readily dig © torm. 
where a record was kept of fires, over a 
/ thousand were started from defective Sold by Grocer s Everywhere! 
my flues. The use of a special flue is highly 
“ recommended for chimneys. Where chim- 
r neys are not lined, there is always more or 
less danger depending on the care in con- 6é b 9? 
* struction. There S a Reason 
d- A good foundation is an essential to 
4 every chimney. It is often the settling of 
A a chimney that causes cracks to form, re- or Ta e: u 
né as 
sulting in fires later on. If the subsoil is 
a firm clay the footing will not require as 
much attention as if the subsoil is not —THE BO UI DER 
< firm, Always exeavate below the first DY B 
line; a depth of three or four feet is 
es ample; or where there is a basement _put Ss 
mn the footing below the basement floor. 
n- Make the footing twelve or more inches} . J Bas 
he thick, depending on the height of the ees ree Sse 
ed chimney and the soil conditious. oe ea ee | ESS 
at Many chimneys are built of a single a. = Made by Postum  Sareel Co., Inc. 
th row of brick and unless Romsune joints 
on are very carefully made there is always ' 
ri- danger of cracks. In a lot of old chimneys EASIEST RUNNI 
ts only lime mortar was used and the action | Kelly Duplex Mille require 297% lees 
of of the moisture and heat has gradually | other ‘mill of equal size. Grind car 
SS caused it to disintegrate. In many cases | orm Shelled ecm, oats, wheat, atir 
le bricks have fallen out of place in old cheal oats or any ion = 
its chimneys due to weak mortar joints, —~y 
all —— must also be paid to _—- KELLY DUPLEX 
4 the interior smooth so as to secure the best H 
st draft and prevent the collecting of soot, Has No Superior (RON CEMENT 
as doing away with the danger of the chim- ae TS i Get Frito for PRES 
.2 ney burning out. teed. Any ~—. 
a The use of special flue lining will remedy | gesetiae engines. = 
nt practically all of these troubles. It forms DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box 315, Springfield, Ohie merc. 
at a smooth surface that will collect a mini- D 5) ~_ - 
els mum of soot. It prevents the fire reachin on t t row away 4 
le the woodwork chru mortar joints, an Y SMOOTH-ON IRON CEMENT N° | 
ix being smooth on the inside it gives better our worn-out tires For Motor and Household R hold Repairs 
st draft. With the added protection and Wonderful invention. Insyde aan al po “ 
1e] advantage of a smoothly lined chimaey it yor t® veryice.  Positv icici 
n, would be a mistake forthe builder not to punctures and blowouts, Guarestest to 
go to this additional expense. '] tools, just slip inside casing before fag tube. wait tale tal, d 





Car Owners Save $50 a Year Dari. 81700 « $1700 oats $400 deeded 
. Over 100,000 satisfied customers. OBGN Masau Marquette Buildiag. OUinieoee. 
American Accessories Co., G- 1589. Cincinnati, 0. it will pay you well to patronize our advertisers 
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It’s good to have fine 
muscles—the most im- 
portant from the health 
standpoint are the ab- 
dominal ones. 

To give your waist 
muscles a chance to work 
and keep free of fat, avoid 
tight clothing and wear 
President Suspenders. 

For freedom of muscu- 
lar action, for back and 
shoulder comfort, wear 
President Suspenders. 


Every Pair Guaranteed 


Be sure “President” is on buckle, 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write direct to us. 
PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 
DEPT. 8 
BHIRLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 





RADIO RECEIVING SETS 


WITHOUT slightest radio experience, 
you will bring - market fe- 


ports, time signals, efc., from amazing 
distances with the new Model R Z Radak. 
Receives all standard wave lengths, ampli- 
fying the sound hundreds of times. See 
your dealer gr write us for important 
Bulletin describing this sensational set and 
other newest radio equipment. Enclose 6c 


Licensed Under Armstrong U. 8S. Patent No. 1,113,149. 


CLAPP-EASTHAM COMPANY 


Oldest, Largest Mfrs. of Radio Material Exclusively 
143 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


EDUCATION 


IGHT after night in the small towns 
farmers’ automobiles are parked 
near motion picture theatres while 

the farmers enjoy the pleasure and instruc- 
| tion afforded by the silver screen. A few 
years ago the motion picture was more of 
a caricature of the drama and the farmers 
along with the city people did not enjoy it. 
Those who attended motion picture shows 
were thot to be at least lacking in mental 
balance. 

The early pictures, altho wonderful in 
| their way, were the crudest sort of flickers 
of lights and shadows compared with the 
present wonderful photographic effects 
with the settings taken from the remotest 
parts of the earth. The plots in the earlier 
pictures were of no great credit to those 
| who chose them. The change to a higher 
| standard and the gradual working away 
| from the “eternal triangle” shows a trend 
for better pictures and films which leave 
a good, wholesome, lasting impression. 
The recent demand for educational films 
is an excellent sign of advancement. Even 
on busy Broadway where the lights flash 
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BY MOVIES 


Pictures Showing Agriculture in Motion 


growing rapidly. The composition o: 
scenario of the pictures varies all the wa) 
from specific instruction, showing jus: 
how farm operations are performed to th: 
semi-romance. 
County Agent Work 

One of the pictures which is fairly typi- 
cal of the department of agriculture’: 
reels depicts the county agent’s work ir 
the famous apple section at the head of 
the Shenandoah Valley near Hancock. 
Maryland. The agent finds an orchardisi 
who is marketing his cull apples along 
with his good fruit and the percentage o/ 
number one grade is very small. The 
farmer is shown trying to sell his miscel- 
laneous assortment on the city market 
along beside well graded Paw By The 
public refuses to buy except at a price 
which spells ruin. The agent induces the 
farmer to prune and spray his trees, prop- 
erly cultivate the orchard, set new trees 
and to grade and label his pack. All of 
these operations are shown in the two 
reels, and the final scene shows the farmer 
registering a satisfied expression as he 





latest attractions practically all night 
long and the surging throng endeavors to 
satisfy its longing Ter the unusual, one 
theatre manager has had the temerity to 
project educational pictures only, and he 
is meeting with great success. 

Pictures in Schools 

Aside from the demand for educational 
pictures in the regular theatres they now 
are used extensively in the public schools, 
churches, lodges, community meetings, 
and farmers’ meetings. They draw a 
crowd frequently which the ordinary 
rogram would fail to bring from their 
omes. 

Projection machines, which throw the 
pictures a sufficient distance to show them 
in the ordinary hall, are being sold in two 
forms by a number of companies; one is 
the portable projector, the ——s parts 
of which are encompassed in a box lookin 
very much like an ordinary suitcase, an 
the other a form which can be assembled 
quickly. Both are operated by electricity 
taken from the ordinary electric light 
socket. Several hundred county agri- 
cultural agents are using these projectors 
successfully in their educational work and 
a number of farmers’ clubs, including the 

range, have either installed the portable 
~— of projector or the large type. In 
the schools where pictures are projected 
in class work and also for entertainment 
frequently the large projector, as is used 
in theatres, is found. However, there are 
thousands of the so-called “suitcase” pro- 
jectors in use. 

The United States department of agri- 
culture probably leads in the production 
of educational films. It now distributes 
about one million feet of film, having 900 
reels on about 150 subjects, and the list is 











delivers his first class apples by truck and 
tucks away in his wallet a sizable check for 
his load. He pauses a minute in retro- 
spection, and a “cut back” in the picture 
visualizes him again as of a few years 
previous, begging the passing crowd to 
take his apples at any price. 

The American Farm Bureau has also 
produced a film dealing with farm bureau 
work entitled “Spring Valley,’’ which is 
built around the wool pool movement. 
The state rights to this picture are sold 
by the federation to the state farm bu- 
reaus. 

Motion picture reels of educational 
value produced by the federal govern- 
ment are being distributed by the public 
health department, the children’s bureau, 
the reclamation service and the signal 
corps. Included in the reclamation service 
are some of the most beautiful pictures 
of our national parks. Pictures of this 
character are also distributed by the 
department of agriculture showing many 
beautiful scenes in the national forests and 
the fascinating work of the forest service. 

Quite as interesting as the government 
educational pictures are those produced 
by rather a large number of commercia! 
organizations, the pictures depicting in 
story from various commercial activities. 
Some of these pictures show within a 
short space of time the wonderful indus- 
trial growth of America; how system has 
been injected into factory management 
and various processes .of manufacture. 
Some of these industrial pictures are taken 
at an excessive speed and then projected 
slowly or at normal rate of speed. This 
results in retarding the action in the pic- 
ture"so that every move of the operatives 
is shown very slowly and distinctly. Such 








pictures are now being used in many of 
the big factories for teaching men to 
perform correctly and in a short space of 
time the various intricate, mec anical 
operations which they have to perform. 

In fact this method of teaching is now 
being employed by the department of 
agriculture in instructing its field workers 
in its campaign to eradicate the cotton 
boll weevil. This film shows every step 
and slowly projects the minutest detail 
of the various operations. 

The Red Gross 


The American Red Cross did a very | 


large film business during the war and 
continues to send out films from Washing- 
ton. The national and international Y. 
M. C. A. also distributes films of educa- 
tional character. In addition to these are 
several firms whose business is to distrib- 
ute educational films. Some of these not 
only will furnish films, but entire pregrams 
and projector machines. 

The most successful educational motion 
picture, it seems to me, is the one which 
educates in an ente rtaining way. Outside 
of the school room education ordinarily has 
to be administered in homeopathic doses. 
Some of the government films lack in plot, 
but many of them make up for this in the 
novel thot which they present. Then, too, 
the government seems to be limited in its 
very strict adherence to scientific lore 
which it endeavors to present, whereas 
some of the commercial firms possibly go 
to the extreme in fictionizing science to 
an objectional degree. The scientists who 
may object to too great liberties with the 
exact facts, however, have practically all 
agreed to the value of motion pictures in 
presenting facts since the brain is much 
more receptive to the impression from 
sight than from the ear.—E. B. R 


SHARE TENANT’S LIEN 

A decision of the Springfield, Mo., court 
of appeals has an important bearing on the 
rights of a farm tenant who cares for his 
landlord’s livestock under an agree- 
ment that he is to have a share of the in- 
crease as his compensation. The court 
holds in the case of Barton vs. Brundage, 
240 Southwestern Reporter, 890, that the 
tenant has a lien on the increase and the 
right to possession of the same until 
division. 

Plaintiff cared for six sows for defendant 
for one-half of the increase. Defendant 
refused to permit plaintiff to remove any 
of the increase from the farm when plain- 
tiff left, and plaintiff brought a replevin 
suit. Affirming judgment in his favor, the 
court says: 

“Tt is a familiar law that any person who 
has a lien on chattels for work and labor 
done thereon may retain possession of the 
chattel until paid for his services. It 
necessarily follows that, if the owner should 
wrongfully take possession of the property 
the party entitled to the lien, and who hac 
been wrongfully deprived of the posses- 
sion, may maintain replevin against the 
owner and force a return of the possession 
to him until the lien is discharged. A 
joint owner with whom the other joint 
owner has agreed that he may hold posses- 
sion and make a division of the property 
should be in the same position as the 
lienor. 

“Another view of this case leads to the 
same result. The plaintiff in this case, if 
his theory of the facts is correct, was to 
have one-half of the increase for his serv- 
ices in caring for the property. We see no 
reason why he should not be entitled to a 
lien on all the increase, and by reason 
thereof be entitled to the possession of it 
all until he was paid for his services by a 
division of the property the same as he 
would have been if he had been employed 
to feed and care for them for a stipulated 
sum of money, and was holding possession 
a as that sum should be paid.”—A. L. 
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Where Carbosota ENT 
will save you SN 


money and time— 


Wood seldom wears out, it rots out. For this reason the 


- weakest parts of every wooden structure are those where 


decay strikes first and works fastest: These are usually 
the “points of contact”— where wood touches other 
wood, the ground, metal, or masonry. Protect the “points 
of contact” from decay and you not only save most of 
the time and money ordinarily spent en replacements 
and repairs, but you greatly increase the life of the whole 
structure. 

This you can do— quickly, easily, and at small 
expense — with Carbosota. For Carbosota is the one 
effective wood preservative that you can apply to your 
own lumber and your own home-grown fence posts. 

Carbosota is in no sense an experimental remedy for 
wood decay. On the contrary, it is pure coal-tar creosote 
oil — the standard wood preservative the world over — 
which has been highly refined to permit its effective use 
in simple, inexpensive, non-pressure treatments. 

Our illustrated booklet, “‘Long Life for Wood,” tells 
all about the money-saving, time-saving economy of 
preservative treatment with Carbosota, and explains in 
detail the different methods of non-pressure application. 
We will gladly send you a copy, free. 

Most of the progressive lumber dealers throughout the 
country now handle Carbosota. If your dealer does not 
carry it, let us know and we will see that you are supplied. 


Where to use Carbosota 


Barns and Implement Sheds—Granaries—Corn Cribs, etc. 
Foundation posts; Sills; Stall floors; Feed alleys; Feed- 
ing troughs; Studs (points of contact with sills); Joists 
(contact with masonry or sills); Stringers; Shingles. 





Animal Shelters—Pens, Poultry Houses 
Posts, Gates, Fence boards, Siding, Flooring, Shingles. 
Silos 
Staves, Doors, Chute. 
Farm Houses 
Sills; Stringers (points of contact with walls or sills); 
Studs (points of contact with sills); Foundation posts; 
Basement planking; Porch columns, stair stringers, 
and flooring (points of contact); Shingles. 


The Gaal Company 


Eplladeiphia Cleveland 
York Chi ae je g evel 
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Astonishing Facts 
that Lead Thoughtful 


Parents to Install 


UNION 
CARBIDE 
pone Ss 


Statistics taken from a leading farm paper 
show that 21 per cent of country school 
children have defective eyesight as com- 
ae with 5 per cent in city children. 

hy the striking balance against the 
child of the country? POORER HOME 
LIGHTING! This is the conclusion 
reached by the New York State Health 
Department whose statistics this farm 
paper quoted. 

The finest light for home and reading 
is natural sunlight. Natura! sunlight at 
night, however, is out of the question; but 
farmer fathers who have studied the sub- 
ject of artificial light, and sons returned 
from high school and college, Know that 
there is a light so sunlike in qualities and 
properties as to be worthy of the name 
** Artificial Sunlight.” 

That light is produced by UNION 
CARBIDE GAS, which you can have in 
ber -7 home, in your barn and in your out- 

uildings. It is so sunlike in color that 
pale pinks, pale blues and other delicate 
shades can = matched under it as per- 
fectly as in broad daylight. It is so sun- 
like in action that scientists have used it 
to make plants grow. 

Being so like sunlight, it follows nat- 
urally that it is the finest and most health- 
ful light to read and sew by. 

Handy Daytime Conveniences too 
Nearly a half million owners of country 
homes have now installed CARBIDE 
GAS. The percentage of poor cyesight 
will dwindle as soon as more do. But while 
the character of its light is the foremost 
virtue of UNION CARBIDE GAS it is 
not the only one. You can cook with it— 
a wonderful time-saving kitchen conve- 
nience. 

You can iron with a self-heating gas 
iron. You can, with a water heater at- 
tachment, quickly heat hot water for 
washing, bathing and shaving. And all of 
these are conveniences deeply appreciated 
by the housewife. 


Send Postcard for Full Story 
Write and we will send you full particu- 
lars, tell you how much it costs to install 
the system, how the gas is made by a 

enerator automatically mixing UNION 

CARBIDE (a gas generating material) 
with water and why it is the simplest, best 
and most economical system to put on 
your farm. 








Union Carbide Sales Company 
Carbide & Carbon Bidg. 
30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, IIl. 
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ma 
basis of Union 
covers Gas. 
ways buy it in 
blue and gray 
drums from our 
nearest ware- 
to get the 

best quality and 
highest gas yield. 
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WHAT REGULATES PRICES? 


By ALSON SECOR 


the governors of price? Are there any 

other factors at work in price regula- 
tion? Without an understanding of 
fundamentals, itis useless to even discuss 
marketing by cooperation or any other 
way. 
Back of and beyond all else is this great 
fact, consumers fix the maximum price 
at which anything can sell. Competition 
sets the minimum price, while supply 
shuttles between the two extremes, en- 
deavoring always to catch up with maxi- 
mum prices and run away from minimum 
prices. Whenever a price gets beyond 
“what the traffic will bear” the consumers 
quit buying. Take the 
freight rates. The rail- 


ii it true that supply and demand are 





sugar. The result was shiploads of sugar 
arrived and finally broke the market, as 
well as many buyers. Fear drove buyers 
to pay too much. 

It is perfectly legitimate to endeavor to 
make supply just meet demand. Then 
there is no waste production, which means 
wasted labor and capital. It is at least 
immoral if not always illegal tosocontro! 
supply that the profits are exorbitant and 
the consumers made to suffer. It is diffi- 
cult to always draw the line between th: 
two. The packers are doing good business 
when they refuse to buy more livestock 
for slaughter than the trade is taking 
Many things may influence the consump- 

tion of meats—a warm 
spell that starts 





roads sell transporta- 
tion. The shippers buy 
it. When the Inter- 
state Commerce Com- 
mission allowed a flat, 
uniform increase in 
rates, soon followed by 
another increase, the 
rates became prohibi- 
tive forsome shippers 
and they ceased to buy 
transportation. The 
roads were compelled, 
not by the Interstate 
Commerce Commis- 
sion but by the ship- 
pers, to reduce the 
rates. Take a farm 


sumers. 


When the U.S. Grain Growers 
get in the market they will be 
the connecting link between pro- 
duction and consumption. They 
cannot create demand, but they 
may be able tocontrol supply so = mand. 
that there is no periodic over- 
supply. This is a legitimate con- 
trol of any commodity. All arti- 
ficial barriers that do more than 
this are a menace to the con- 


¥ hens to laying; lent 
an advertising cam- 
paign by milk produc- 
ers; or too high retail 
prices of meats. The 
wise thing is for the 
packers to cut down 
supply to meet the de- 


Suppose, however, 
that the packers by a 
campaign of advertis- 
ing in city papers made 
the consumers believe 
that livestock was 
searce, therefore an 
excuse for advancing 
the price of meats; 





case. Suppose last 

summer was too dry 

for a good hay crop and some of your live- 
stock neighbors were short of hay. You 
not only had hay but a lot of good straw 
which you did not need. Along toward 
spring the neighbors wanted to buy your 
hay and straw. If you put your price 
beyond reason, so that if they bought 
your feed they would lose money on their 
cattle, they would refuse to buy. They 
would ship in hay and straw, or sell their 
cattle. The consumers set the Mmit or 
maximum price they will pay. 

It is somebody’s surplus entering into 
competition that sets the minimum price 
of anything. Suppose your local mer- 
chants got together and tried to keep war 
prices up. Could they hold out on such a 
program? No, indeed. You would con- 
sult your mail order catalogs and see that 
elsewhere prices were coming down. Ora 
peddler wagon would start a route and get 
enough trade so that the local stores would 
have to reduce prices. It would be the 
surplus from outside that forced them 
down, and the prices would go as low as 
good goods could be made and sold for 
under competition. 

But suppose all the manufacturers of a 
certain line of goods got together and 
regulated the supply. Then the price 
would not reach a minimum. They could 
thus annul the free operation of the law of 
supply and demand. The law of gravity 
always exists but may not always be the 
strongest force. Drop some nails from a 
height past a powerful magnet and they 
would go to the magnet instead of to the 
ground. The magnet that attracted prices 
away from the law of supply and demand 
is a controlled and suppressed output. The 
scarcity of an article will sometimes 
stimulate buying and at prices beyoud 
normal. Fear of a shortage of coal when 
a strike is threatened will stimulate buying 
up to a point that the price is unendurable, 
then consumers may resort to riots and 


'take any necessity rather than be “held 
|} up” on price. 


In midsummer of 1920 the price of sugar 
was so tempting that purchases were 
secretly made in foregin ports, either be- 
cause the trade was speculating on a rise 
or because consumers feared that prices 
would go still higher and they must have 





at the same _ tim: 

thru false -marketing 

reports they made the livestock men be- 
lieve that the markets were glutted with 
stock as an excuse for paying so little, 
then such a program, impossible of course, 
would be such a distortion of the law of 
supply and demand as to justify court 
action. We know that perishables such as 
fruits and vegetables are sometimes so 
manipulated as to produce a local scarcity 
for the sole purpose of taking too large a 
rofit. This can be done by a collusion 
tween wholesalers controlling a certain 
territory. We know that millions of dol- 
lars worth of war material was not sal- 
vaged orturned back into competition with 
new goods already on the market. Some 
contracts were made to the effect that un- 
used portions would not be sold to the 
public. This was at the expense of the 
taxpayers for the seeming benefit of a few 
manufacturers. It was a question for the 
aay ere to decide whether greater 
arm to a greater number would result 
from breaking down home manufacture 
at a time when the returned soldiers 
needed work, or from a little heavier tax 
upon the whole people who did notknowit. 
Some contend that millions of bushels 
more of grain are bought and sold on the 
Chicago board of trade alone than actually 
produced. They decry this gambling as 
fleecing the public out of millions of dol- 
lars. hers declare that this speculative 
market always provides a market in 
season and out; that it steadies the price 
and checks cornering the market. Specu- 
lation on the board of trade does not affect 
the price of wheat any more than betting 
on a horse race affects the speed of the 
horse. One bets an eighth of a cent a bushel 
on ten thousand bushels that the price will 
go up tomorrow. So he contracts to 
“buy.” He doesn’t expect to buy. If he 
wins his bet he makes another bet. If he 
loses his bet he pays and makes another 
bet. In the meantime millers and ex- 
porters buy and sell regardless of the bets 
of the side-liners, just as the horse trots 
around without knowing somebody has 
bet he can or cannot beat another horse. 
If millers and exporters are not buying, 
these speculators are still betting, and a 
farmer can get some one to take his 
wheat and pay for it if that becomes 
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seessary. The speculator takes a chance 
f disposing of it. 

When the United States Grain Growers 
cet in the market they will be the con- 

ting link between production and con- 
sumption. They cannot create demand, 
but they may be able to control supply 
o that there is no periodic oversupply. 
Chis is a legitimate control of any com- 
modity. All artificial barriers that do 

ore than this are a menace to the con- 
umefrs. 

If there were a universal standard wage 
thruout the world there would be no need 
of tariffs. If skilled workmen, say in 
Japan, can live on a few cents a day and 
will work for almost nothing in comparison 
with the American cost of living and wage, 
naturally the American manufacturer 

ants protection against such competi- 

ion. ‘If American machine production 
can compete in any way with hand labor 
in some other country, that other country 
naturally wants to protect its labor so it 
enacts a tariff to keep our goods out. Thus 
tariffs the world over act as barriers in 
restraint of trade and enhance home 
prices. These tarifis are necessarily 
selfish devices, yet they may have a bene- 
ficial effect beyond the particular industry 
protected. By giving profitable employ- 
ment to a large industry it creates a mar- 
ket for everything that its workmen can 
consume, and its factory can use. A 
tariff to protect a small, insignificant in- 
dustry is more harmful than beneficial. 
Suppose banana growing were protected 
by tariff. We do not grow bananas and 
cannot profitably do so, therefore a tariff | 
would tax all consumers of bananas for the 
benefit of some grower who ought to move 
where bananas are more native than here. | 

We have large industries that need no | 
protection against foreign competition be- 
cause they can meet all comers. A tariff 
for their benefit is an unjust tax on the 
many consumers. We have other large 
industries that have tariff protection that 
‘oes not protect. The growers of cotton, 
corn, and wheat have no benefit from the 

wiff while the products of cotton, corn 
and wheat are greatly benefited. The 
difference is that the manufacturers of 
these products can and do control their 
output to meet the demand while the 
producers, unorganized and unable to 
control production, must sell their entire 
crops at a world market not affected by 
ny tariff. The growers of cotton, corn 
and wheat have to pay tariff duties on all 
the things that go into the cost of their 
roduction. In other words, the protected 
manufacturers can charge more because | 
they are behind a tariff wall, while the | 
farmers and planters cannot charge any | 
nore because their tariff wall does not} 
ep out world market reports, which set 
1e price on the whole domestic sales of 
otton, corn and wheat. 

So we find the price of manufactured 
<oods subject to the control of the supply 

nd a protective tariff, while we find the 
‘rice of the raw products of the farm 
ffeeted by the fact that the farmers can- 
not control the elements that make an 
<eess crop production, and are not in the 
‘ast affected by a tariff because domestic 
price is made in the world markets of the 
urplus. The only thing the farmers can 
do to get any benefit from a tariff is to 
» as the manufacturers do, sell the export 
urplus at a price that will meet world 
ompetition and hide behind a tariff wall 
nd sell for home consumption at a fair 
rice independent of export price. “To do 
) the farmers will have to beorganized so 
: to divorce domestic sales from export 
les, and control both. Not until then will 
get a fair exchange value for the 
ducts that are raised in excess of 
mestic needs. 























SHELL and GRIND 


With McCormick-Deering Corn Shellers 
and Feed Grinders Driven by Interna- 
tional Kerosene Engines. 


Every man who grows stock for profit should be equipped 
to grind the feed. It is not hard work and it is very 
economical work when you have McCormick-Deering 
Corn Shellers and Feed Grinders to do the work and an 
International Kerosene Engine for power. A few hours 
on a rainy day now and then will give you a supply of 
nutritious stock food that will add many dollars to your 
year’s profits. 


If you will stop in at the store of the McCormick-Deer- 
ing dealer, he will show you International Kerosene 
Engines in 14, 3, 6, and 10 h. p. sizes. And while you 
are there, ask him about McCormick-Deering Feed 
Grinders. You will find on investigation that these 
grinders have an unusually high reputation for simple, 
durable construction and for good work. They are built 
in sizes and styles for every farm, and for all grinding 
purposes. The McCormick-Deering Shellers are made in 
sizes ranging from hand shellers to 2 and 4-hole and 
cylinder power shellers for custom work. Find out about 
these necessary machines in early season. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO (Incorporated) USA 


93 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 





McCormick-Deering 2 and 4-hole Shellers in 
this type. Capacities 1,000 to 1,500 and 1,500 
to 2500 bu. per day. Power required, 6 to 8 h.p. 
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making contact 9 with switch D and con- | 
To School tact 100 with switch E the entire coil is 
. - thrown in series with the antenna, or, in fa 
ina Jiffy other words, all of the turns of the coil wee 
ne are connected to the end of the antenna. “ 
@ ‘ =] The current from the antenna must then = 
traverse the entire coil before going to el 
ss ground. 2 
The object of the tuning coil is to ad- a 
9 just the capacity of the aerial to receive allt 
- different wave lengths. Concerts, for th 
instance, are broadcasted with a wave rt 
length of 360 meters. The meter is simply er: 
- the French system of measurement and is = 
equal to 39.37 inches in the English system. ae 
\ : hoa a — ag ae on — wave “as 
—— ! | ength and tor the time being there Js no 
A it THE RADIO RECEIVER need to worry about the term. The main = 
QTORMY weather or bad roads won't keep The prime essential of the ordinary | thing to know just now is how to manipu- _ 
‘the youngsters out of school if you own a || fadio receiving set, for reception of con-| late the coil so as to tune in the broad- 
Harley-Davidson Motoreycle. And this “hand- || certs and general broadcasting, is the casting stations. This is done by first th: 
~ poe age bye vario-coupler. A vario-coupler is simply | adjusting the switch E to include say * 
‘ || a tapped coil and can be made by any| twenty turns of wire and then move _ 
For dozens of hurry-up trips to town. railroad sta-~ |/ nerson with ordinary patience and care. | switch D from contact to contact, starting Thi 
roomy sidecar full of luzgage—a Harley-Davidson || Before going into its construction, how-| at zero and going to the left. If you do : 
cconome. A olla DUl mars’ toe Bo Abuity 2n4 || ever, let us understand its function in the| not get a signal, move switch D back to ng 
oil, tires and all ~ * Il receiving circuit. To make this discus-| zero and move switch E to the next a 
Write for new illustrated literature show- sion clear,. reference will be had to the} contact to the right. Now move switch ne 
ing the improvements on 1923 Harley- illustration of the coil in Fig. 2, and the| D from contact to contact towards the ms 
Davidsons and also the reduced prices. water analogy shown in Fig. 1. left as before. Continue this until a signal wil 
Attractive dealer proposition for un- Referring to Fig. 1, let the supply tank | is obtained in the phones and then move wil 
ee ee ae ee ae at the top be filled with water and all| switch Da contact to the right or left until rig! 
water cocks 1 to 6 inclusive and a to g| the —_—_ come in loudest. fh 
Ss Ach inclusive be shut off. It will be noticed| Of course if your set contains a vario- ~ 
fariey Davids o ‘that the upper part. of the coil has con-| meter or variable condenser you will ma- me 
Orie’s Champion Motorcycle nections at every turn with a pipe leading py reo at pe time to tune 
to the supply tank, and, that the lower | out interference and obtain a finer tuning. — 
Harley-Davidson Motor Company, | part of the coil has connections at every | This phase of the discussion will be - a 
Dept. S, Milwaukee, Wisconsin tenth turn leading to the receiving tank, | served for a later article.—C. C. H. — 
‘ ri = also, that there is one straight pipe leading —_—__—-_— par 
A h from the supply tank to the receiving tank BLUE PRINT OF THE FARM a 
u ec anics direct but with a middle connection to one “Yes, that’s a little idea of my owa,” ing 
turn of the coil at h. Now, if valve 1 at| stated a wideawake farmer who noticed ine 
the supply tank and valve g at the re- that we were interested in a large blue — 
ceiving tank be opened, water will flow | print map of hisfarm. “I had two of them re 
thru the lower part of the coil, consisting} made several years ago and framed for - 
of about fifty turns, but if valve a is hanging on the walls. Besides this one go! 
$125 a week opened instead of valve g, the water will | here in the barn I have another one at the — 
flow direct into the receiving tank. At] house. I did not have to call in a sur- we 
Splendid openings in the | the same time, however, the coil will be | veyor, either. The thing is net abso- , A 
a eo oy ty tH filled with water due to the overflow thru | lutely accurate, as would have been the — 
ereined qacn i enauen supply. Easy to | pipe h. In this case the coil serves as an | case if I had the farm surveyed, but it ro 
learn the automobile and tractor business in | additional supply or reservoir. Now by | answers all my purposes. My hired man ye 
la oy ae eae ned ss opening or closing different valves at the helped me take the measurements and I ' a 
all the principles of motor mechanics in a few | supply and receiving tanks, water can be drew up as good a diagram as I could with - 
Wa ht you for immediate position. required. | made to flow thru any number of coils | all the distances carefully indicated on it. ve 
ees tor Free book—just off the | within the capacity of the system. rhen a draftsman at the county seat made ~ he 
Write At Once sees apres ans mest See Referring to Fig. 2 let the aerial A re-| the blue prints forme. He has figured the ; a 
coting. Isa book you'll find a real guide toa | place the supply tank of Fig. 1 and the| approximate areas of the different fields, Se 
better job at bigger pay. ground B the receiving tank. The coil C| you see, and put them right on the map 1g | 
has the same function as the coil in Fig. 1. | along with the distances that indicate the =a 
I LEGE, Let the wires as shown in Fig. 2 replace} length and breadth of the different plots, ° us 
of Automotive Engineering pipes of Fig. 1 excepting that there are| pastures, lanes and so on. / 7 - 
2010 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago more turns of wire in the coil C than there “I find it quite useful,” the owner con- 
|are pipes shown in the coil of Fig. 1.| tinued. “The advantage of having it Hs 
Be Your Own Weather Man However, this does not change the analogy | framed is, of course, its accessibility. It’s & 
This remarkable weather provhet tells exactly what the in the least. : always difficulttostudy a map that has ee 
BA g. Net en experiment ore tox Instead of opening and closing valves} been rolled up. W ith the a on the * 
proven, eovmrecs. Wate © as was necessary in Fig. 1, we use the | wall before one’s eyes it’s a whole lot easier = 
Ideal Gift H22g2oms switch blades a and b and the contacts/ to think out plans that have to do with ee 
tray ror BT asshown. The aerial A projecting out into }many things on the place. In fact, I’ve “ 
0. very attractive present. When space receives the electrical energy by | made so many changes since I began to alll 
comes out; to edrige you of clear induction, which will be later explained, } see things on that map, it will not be long tow il 
ise 6 1-2 x 1-2 inches. Fully and this electrical energy is conducted by | before we will have a revised copy hanging a | 
Rost’ Only $1 means of the wire c to the switch terminal | there. One thing in particular may in- hol 
d, then along the switch blade a to the con-| terest you. Until we had worked out the 7 
D.H. Fisch, Dept. 37 1206 Wells St., Milwaukea, Wis. tact 2. Any other contact may be used as | measurements I never realized how much - 
will be later shown. Each contact of | land was included in lanes and drives. . ‘di 
Make Your Own Fe rtilizer switch D is connected by the wires shown We have reset some of the fences along the a 
At Small Cost with to one turn of the coil C and each contact | lanes. In one instance we changed a lane al 
WILSON’S PHOSPHATE MILLS | 0f the switch E is connected to ten turns | and gained quite a little bit of cultivatable ined 
From 1to40 H.P. Also Bene of the coil C. Therefore the current will | land by doing so. The map is extremely 
Cutters, hand and power, | flow from contact 2 thru two turns of the| handy when it comes to figuring the 
for the poultrymen;gritand | coil C connected to switch D and thru] amount of wire needed for fencing. We 
om Gy te ow a forty turns of the coil C connected to the | base our calculations for seed upon the Pl 
cake mills. Send for our catalog. | switch E, or to contact marked 40, thence | figures you seein each plot.” —O. C., IIl. d 1 
Wilson Bros.. Box 14, Easton,Pa. | along the switch blade b to the terminal eects oil 
Tmproved 160/e and to ground B. By following the methods of manage- Sel 
acres in sunny| This path of the current may be easily} ment demonstrated by the extension papel 
South Missouri, | traced out. By turning the switch blade | agent, the number of cows producing 300 viagi 
—s ye gg b= 9 a poultzy indades | a of switch D to the left, as many turns of | pounds of butter a year was increased thew 
pt pte ae is elf wp Sckeeauinine ent wire wil! be incuded into the antenna cir-| from nine in the first year to forty-one in too J 
: a great demand at city prices. An exceptionally | CUuit as contacts passed over and by mov-/ the second in the six dairy herds in the room 
fine opportunity. Write today. ing the switch blade b of switch E to the! Clark county (Ind.) cow-testing associa- age ¢ 
$ MERRIAM, ELLIS and BENTON, right, ten times as many turns of wire will | tions, according to reports to the United to pl 
Portsmouth Building, Kansas City, Kansas | be included as contacts passed over. By | States department of agriculture, the ex 
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HOW TO HANDLE SANDY SOIL 
Continued from page 7 


farmer, and all he needs to do in order to 


iil himself of this resource is to lime so 


he legumes can make vigorous growth. 


Where the soil is underlaid by gravel, 
lime does not need to be put on quite 
quickly. If it is a long-rooted plant like 


\falfa or clover, lime enough to get down 


thru the plow soil will serve the purpose. 


[here are a good many lime pebbles in the 


gravel and I have observed that after the 


ilfa gets its roots down into the sub- 
il it seems to get all the lime it needs. 
If one can get the organic matter con- 


tent of a sandy soil up to a high state, there 
will be little danger of blowing but gener- 


? 


} 


lly the poorer the sand, the more it will 
bl 


Ww. 
There are certain physical practices 


that will help to keep the sanddown. Not 
plowing in the fall or leaving the soil bare 
ver the winter will help some; then, too, 


[ like to keep away from plowing as much 


s pessible. For instance, if one has grown 
1 crop of soybeans and he wills to turn 


‘m under, it is by far better to disk them 


into the soil than to plow them down. This 


\l get organic matter into the soil and it 
ll keep the nitrogen in the bean roots 


right where the young plants will need it. 


sandy land must be plowed and worked, 


then by all means this should be done in the 


osite direction to that of the prevailing 
nds. Here the prevailing winds are the 
sterlies, and for this reason the sand 
rmer who knows his game plants his 
vpeas, soybeans, or any other drilled 
yp, north and south. In this way, the 
nd cannot whistle down the rows carry- 
g a peck of light (the most valuable) soil 
every gust. Of all tools for use in fitting 
ndy land, the cultipacker is one of the 
st valuable for competing. The last 
ie the cultipacker is used on a field, we 
north and south so the ridges will offer 
stance to the wind and a settling place 
r the stuff that is picked up. 
And as these sandy farms get poorer and 
» organic matter becomes depleted, the 
re they will wash with every rain. In 
» physical operation of a field, the gul- 
s present a difficult obstacle. Placing 
1 cans, rubbish or stone in these gullies 
of no avail and putting in straw or corn 
ver is but a temporary expedient. Un- 
; the operator uses the recess in the 
shing thus secured to get a turf to grow- 
g in these water courses, he will have it 
to do over again. The only sensible 
ng to do is to sod down the natural 
ter courses and then keep them sodded 
wn. Caution the hired man against 
wing them up on penalty of instantane- 
s dismissal. 
Some one will say “It is hard to lift the 
»w for every one of these water courses,” 


| he is right, but I figure that it is a/| 


it deal easier to lift the plow than to 
p the gully that just one beating rain 
ften make. And if there are so many 
ter courses in the field that it is a mat- 
if constant jumping as it frequently is, 
best thing to do is to sod down the 
le field or plant it in alfalfa and keep it 
t as long as it will stay. Alfalfa and 
ss will stay just so long as they are 
ide to feel at home. It may take a little 
‘re lime and a little more phosphate 
1m time to time but that way lies the 
of least resistance and most profit. 


KEEPING SQUASH 


Please tell me how to keep pumpkins 
| squash in winter so there will be no 
ling.—Mrs. B. R. C., Minn. 

Select well ripened specimens, place in 

per bags or wrap well with paper and 

ice in a cool, tho not cold room, where 

v will not freeze, and be sure that not 
» much damp air is admitted to the 
om. <A good dry cellar offers good stor- 
‘ conditions tho in this case it is best 
place squash on a shelf well up toward 

e ceiling of the cellar. The squash must 
t be in a place too humid or too cold. 
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«e~. Look for the 
RED LINE 


*round the Top 








Worn by millions, 
—sold by 65,000 dealers 


Goodrich “Hi-Press” Boots 
and Gaiters with the Red 
Line ’round the Top— 


Goodrich “Straight- Line” 

Rubbers for the whole 

family. 

The best footwear service 

your money can buy. 

This time demand 
GOODRICH! 


THE B.F.GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohia 












“HI-PRESS and STRAIGHT-LINE 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
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FOR A GOOD HOME ORCHARD 


A Few Pointers Picked Up Here and There 


the way F. M. Harney, Otoe county, Nebraska farmer 
answered my question, ‘‘Do you believe every farm sho 


9) 


O course I believe in an orehard on the farm.” Such was 


have an orch urd 
Then Mr. Harney offered an amendment to his first state- 
ment. ‘That is, if the owner will take care of it. Too many 
won't. Such farmers had better not have any orchard. At 
most, only a few trees are needed, but they need some care. 
“Every farm round about used to have its orehard. Lots of 
them have died 
out thru lack of 


Delicious, these will fill some more barrels with apples that car 
be described only with their names, and they are pretty good 


kee 
a forget Missouri Pippins, if you live in the Missouri 
valley. It bears most every year and what is more, it isn’t half 
bad asan apple. As a matter of fact, I like it. It bears young, 
and bears regularly. 
Say what you please about a Ben Davis, but plant one or two 
anyway. Put the apples up, and put up good apples, and you 
will have Bens al- 
most up to early 





attention. I have 
a few young trees 
here that I plant- 
ed to replace my 
old orchard, now 
almost played 
out.”’ He showed 
me the trees in his 
young orchard. 
They were so well 
cared for and were 
so large and vig- 
orous that I asked 
him how he did it. 

“IT simply keep 
the weeds and 
grass out while 
they are young. I have hoed and spaded around these trees. 
There aren’t so many but what I ean do that. I have kept them 
clean and kept them growing. In this soil that is all that you 
need to do - 

This farmer has selected good varieties for his young orchard. 
They are all winter varieties, by the way. When I remarked 
about that he explained that he had some summer apples, plenty 
for all possible home use and more, in the old orchard that is 
almost played out. For that reason he held to later keeping 
varieties suitable to store for winter use, in selecting trees for 
the new orchard, varieties such as Jonathan, Grimes, Delicious, 
Golden Delicious, and Mammoth Black Twig. In his section 
I would suggest two or three additional varieties, but that is 
perhaps a matter of personal taste and perhaps a reader in 
another section of the country would prefer still another list. 
At the same time 
I must say that 
when Mr. Harney 
took me in to 
show me the fruit 
he had put away, 
I could not have 
asked for better 
stuff. It was as 
clean as a whistle, 
big, and in prime 
condition for stor- 
ing That was 
another result of 














Young apples on rough land are going to 


care 
How many be moneymakers in three or four years. 


times have you 

heard the old excuse, “Oh, I’m too busy to fool with apples’? 
Often, I'll venture to say, and very likely often from your own 
lips too. If you have said that, you have told the exact truth, 
for there is not the shadow of a doubt that it does not pay to 
have valuable land in farm orchard when it is used carelessly 
and neglected the way too many orchards are. But if you are 
willing to put in four half days each year during the spring and 
summer, that will insure you a real crop of fruit, as long as frost 
doesn’t prevent. When frost prevents you wouldn’t put on all 
the sprays anyhow. 

It so happens that Mr. Harney is in a great fruit region, one 
of the greatest and most promising regions in the whole country. 
There ts less need for a home orchard m such a region than else- 
where, because it stands to reason that good, high-quality fruit 
can be had in such communities at a comparatively moderate 
price. Yet here is this farmer who believes in a home orchard 
so much that he has planted a new one, even tho, as he said 
himself, he is “‘not so young as he was once.” 

How much more valuable the small home orchard will be to 
the man who is outside a fruit region depends on theman. 
Again, no man should have an orchard if he will not eare for it 
as well as he will a half-acre of corn. But suppose you will care 
for theorchard. You have twenty-five trees, we'll say. Starting 
with a half-dozen early and fall apples there will be apples from 
July till September off the trees. Some time in September or 
the first week in October, depending on locality, your Jonathan 
and Grimes will be ready to harvest. If you have eight or ten 
bushels of each varieties to put away for winter, that is enough, 
and these high quality apples will be in the best possible shape 
up to the holidays and a little past. 

Two or three or four trees of Delicious, as many more Golden 





Alfalfa and orchard thrive and poy rane by side in the northeastern fruit 
of Kansas. 


apple season the 
following summer 
with reasonable 
storage condi- 
tions. As a cook- 
ing apple it is 
good. Of course, 
if you want a 
higher colored ap- 
ple, Black Ben 
and Gano are 
closely allied to 
the Ben but they 
carry a much 
richer color. Right 
here one thing 
ought to be men- 
tioned in connection with varieties of the Ben Davis class. They 
are subject to Illinois blister canker, a fungus disease which has 
killed thousands of acres of trees. I must say as I write this 
that I found thousands of trees damaged by this disease thru 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri and Iowa. It is not so difficult to 
keep out. Simply eut the cankered areas out and disinfect. | 
saw a forty-acre Ben Davis orchard thirty years old and good 
for many years yet, where the canker had been controlled. With 
your one or two trees it is a safe bet you'll have little or abso- 
lutely no trouble. 

These are just a few of the many possibilities. You know 
apples that do well in your neighborhood agd apples that you 
like. If you want a more complete list of good varieties for your 
section, write to your state experiment station, to your agricul- 
tural college for such a list, or write directly to the subscribers’ 
information bureau of this publication and ask for a list of 
home orchard varieties most suitable for your section. You 
will get a list from which a wise selection may be made to suit 
both your taste and your climatic conditions. 

Some of our readers can still plant trees after they receive 
this issue. The majority, however, must wait until spring. Now 
I would not presume to say you ought to do this or you ought 
to do that. Maybe you ought not even to plant an orchard. 
That is for you to decide. But a lot of good high-class orchard- 
ists have made some suggestions to me within the last several 
weeks and I appreciated them. I think I learned so much from 
some of these suggestions that I am going to pass some of them 
on to you. I have suggested a few varieties and places where 
you can get very complete information about many varieties. 
Now for actual work. Order trees now, or soon, for very early 
delivery. The 
early order gets 
the best attention. 
That is only natu- 
ral and it’s the 
fairest sort of ar- 
rangement. And 
while you are or- 
dering, order good 
trees. A Kansas 
farmer made a 
comparison when 
we were standing 
in his orchard. 
“See that orchard 
over there? My 
neighbor bought 
some cull trees be- 
cause they cost less and you can see that my better trees have 
made twice the growth.” 

What would you do if you were planting a crop of corn? You 
would prepare the peunll thoroly. Do the same for your young 
orchard, for it is a crop just as surely as corn, only it is a peren- 
nial crop, and once planted it is in for a long time. 

If this were a discussion of a commercial planting, we could 
go into detail about the age of trees to plant. There are argu- 
ments for one-year-old trees, and two-year-olds for a commer- 
cial orchard. For home orchards I would be less particular, tho 

ersonally I would still hold to one-year-olds. They can be 
— just where you want them for one thing, and they make 
bearing trees practically as soon as older trees. The freight is 
not much of an item with a home orchard list, but it is less with 
the one-year-olds than with Jarger trees, (Continued on page.48 








One tree like this will fill six barrels with 
good fruit if sprayed; possibly 
one barrel if not. 

















HE romance of creating and building 

takes strong hold on men’s imagination. 

The bridge builder, the automobile 
manufacturer, the tire-producer are actuated 
no less by the ideal of service than the maker of 
swords, the weaver of tapestries or the designer 
of violins. 

The highly practical industry of tire-building 
has afforded opportunities for vision, for faith 
and determination that future generations will 
recognize and respect. 

Because tires are a utility ““Most Miles per 


Most Miles per Dollar 
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Antonio Stradivari, 
who lived and worked at 
Cremona two centuries 
ago, left to the world 
more than the marvel- 
ously-toned instruments, 
still the wonder and de- 
spair of violin makers. 
His lifetime devotion to 
his crafh his undaunted 
striving for perfection 
area halons of ins pira- 

who work 
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IMMORTAL CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Dollar’ is a worthy expression of the high stand- 
ard of traftsmanship back of them. « It is the 
pledge that accompanies Firestone Cord Tires 
from the organization that for twenty-two years 
has worked and thought and planned to make 
the name Firestone mean the utmost in tire 
value. 


That Firestone Cords are available and eco- 
nomical for all who drive cars everywhere only 
emphasizes the important contribution they have 
made to safer, swifter and more comfortable 
transportation. 
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Save the Difference P) 


I MAKEiteasy for you toget just 
what you want— when you want 
it—on practically your own terms. 

I can ship on receipt of order—furnish e 
ie 


an Engine to operate on Kerosene, 
WITTE ENGINES ® 


tillate or Gasoline—Guarantee it for lite 
egainst detect. 

gre made in <2 cisco and les—2 to 30 H-P— 
Stationary or Portable. 


Fasy to Built for clea, Oe 
eaves ices—direct from factory. Sl 


ENGINE wenms, i] 
1614 Oakland fvone Kansas City, Mo. 
1614 Empire Bi 

Pittsburgh 








One Man Yanks Out 
Big Stumps Easy 


Takes the work out of stump pulling. The easiest, 
fastest, strongest ‘“‘One-Man"™ Hand Power Stump 
Puller made. 
cables. Three speeds. Lowand medium tostartthe 
stump—hightoripitout. No horse needed. 
machines in one—single, double, triple and quadruple 
Wheels from place to bg ace like a wheelbarrow. 


$1022 Easy Payments | 


Clear your farm, make moncy 
pulling stumps for others. Pay 
as you use it. Write today for 

my new low price. Also 
for catalog No. 620 
8. A. Fuller, Pres. 
HERCULES MFG. CO, 
CENTERVILLE, IOWA 





power. 











The most Simple, Accurate, Durable and Complete 
Farm Level Outfit ever made is the 


BOSTROM IMPROVED 


The TELESCOPE with FIVE Magnifying Lenses 
makes the work a genuine pleasure, and when you 
finish a job of 


TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, IRRIGATING 





Stump 
Pullers 





Has pulling power of strongest steel | 


Four | 


or any f n work requiring a Level you just KNOW | 
itis O.K \ il i Ss , County Agents and 
p f from Atlantic to Pacific swear by 
the B ror and ‘ 1, after using it, if not, 
t remember r ung fied money back guarantee 
br every red cent 1 back into your pocket 
W e TODAY f le tion timonials, money 


, k orde > nd names of our distributors near 


BOSTROM- BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
83 Stonewall Street, ATLANTA, GA. 


PEACH&APPLE 
TREES pinectTortanters: 


Small or I <arge Lota by Express, Freight or Parcel Post. 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees. Vines and Shrubs. Catalog FREE. 


TENN. NURSERY CO.. Bex 9 CLEVELAND, TENN. | 








WO years ago we purchased a small 

farm upon which there was sup- 

posed to be a good orchard of Bald- 
win, Ben Davis, Wealthy, Duchess, and a 
host of other apples known to succeed and 
bear paying crops in our home locality. 
‘it seems, however, that the trees had been 
| set upon the poorest, thinnest soil on the 
farm and they were scraggy and stunted 
for the most part. If possible, I believe 
| this orchard soil had been allowed to be- 
|ecome less fertile and more unproductive 
with each succeeding year. 
“Oh, we used to prune and spray those 
trees regularly,” the former owner as- 
sured me one day the past season while 
walking thru the orchard of scant fruit- 
age, “but we never got anything but culls 
and windfalls for our trouble. It seems 
the trees were stunted and diseased in 
_—s of us and we finally gave it up in 


“That had been the experience stated 
briefly and to the point of one man who 
had owned this orchard for eight years. 
Further, he did not think it would pay 
me to fool away any time with the or- 
chard. “Better grub out those trees and 
be rid of them,” as he had often been 
tempted to do. Wasn’t very encouraging 
for a fellow who thought he was going to 
have enough apples for home use and 
some for market, too, was it? 

We reflected, however, that trees are 
not naturally diseased and barren. We 
did not know a great deal about orchards, 
but we did know these trees needed some- 
| thing they did not have to produce fruit. 
We wondered what would happen if we 
should throw a few shovelfulls of manure 
under each tree. Corn and oats and pota- 
toes and other farm crops need manure— 
why not fruit trees? So along in August 
a year ago, in 1921 to be exact, we gave 
those trees the first fertilizer they had 
ever received. The fall rains came on and 
soaked up the fertility. Some of it was 
carried down to the roots of those trees. 
It wasn’t long before one could notice a 
difference. The foliage took on a brighter, 
| fresher green and some of the trees really 
looked thrifty 
about the base of most of the trunks and 
| this helped open up the soil to receive the 
| plant food. 











Brings Good Crop 
This present spring and summer we 
|have had apples, plenty of them. The 


eeees | Duchess “vere loaded with fruit and the 


Baldwins were full of bloom and are now 
so full of nice apples we shall need to prop 
up the limbs to keep them from breaking. 
We gave the trees another application of 
manure this past spring and they have 
had two arsenate sprays besides the dor- 
mant lime sulphur “doping” early 
spring. 

Another thing we have noticed about 
this clay soil under and about the trees 
where we have applied the manure; the 
water does not stand so long after a rain 
as it did the past season. It seems that 
this clay was almost impervious to water, 
which would stand in small puddles for 
days after a hard shower—until it finally 
ev aporated, we suppose. Now it sinks 
readily into the surface soil. 

We were at a loss to understand this 
we had not mattocked over all the 


since 

soi! and thus loosened the surface to the 
lentrance of water. In digging about the 
base of a tree one day after some dock 


Successful farmers like Successful Farming | orchard soil, 


|roots, we think we discovered why the 


rain water now runs more readily into the | oo hn 
| that it is likely te smoother the plants. 


soil. We found fish worms in the soil 


in the | : : 
| good mulching material must be economi- 


| cal and efficient. 
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MANURE FOR THE ORCHARD 


By W. L. HAISLEY 


I feel sure that the work of these fish- 


' worms has been a great factor in aiding 


those trees to produce fruit so quickly 
and abundantly. They will delve a little 
deeper each year into the subsoil and 
aerate the mass to a greater depth, which 
will be good for the trees. These small 
tunnelers feed upon the decaying compost, 
minute seeds and the like found in the soil 
and never on the roots of living vegeta- 
tion to the injury of the plant or tree. In 
our cornfields we find many fishworms 
while Wreaking and in the spots where 
these worms are most plentiful we find 
the best yields at harvest. The'worm eats 
the humus forming material at the surface 
and carries it down into the subsoil to 
deposit. The subsoil particles are likewise 
mined out and deposited in the form of 
their castings at the surface. Thus the 
surface soil is kept constantly renewed and 
the subsoil enriched and the rain and tree 
roots have channels ready for their prompt 
descent into that vast storage house which 
we have never so far tapped in present- 
day farming. The earthworm seems to be 
the only keeper and custodian of this 
wealth and he alone holds the key. Feed 
the earthworm humus and manures and 
he will deliver unto you the potash, phos- 
phorus and other needed elements for the 


—. Orchards as well as wheat, corn 
potato fields respond to his activity. 


GIVE STRAWBERRIES THEIR 
. OVERCOAT 

Protection of the roots against repeated 
freezing and thawing; preservation of 
the soil moisture in the spring; the addi- 
tion of plant food to the soil¢ the smother- 
ing of the weeds in early spring; slowing 
up of early growth of plants until after 
danger of late spring frosts is past; pro- 
tection against dirty fruit at picking 
time. These are the chief of many advan- 
tages gained thru winter mulching the 
strawberry patch, according to the ex- 
perts of the New York experiment sta- 


ition. 


We mattocked up the sod | 


'should not be full o 


about those trees and their small tunnels | 


led downward from every direction. The 
fish or earthworm revels in the soi! about 
| the base of any old manure heap left to 
| weather in the open and the applied com- 
posts had attracted them to the thin clay 





Just hastily glance over that long list 
once more, and see if it doesn’t convince 
you that if the berries are not already 
under mulch, they ought to be. 

There is surely some mulching material 
right on the place now that you could 
use to excellent advantage. Perhaps it 
is the old stack bottom in the meadow. 
If it is comparatively free of weed seeds 
you can do a good turn to both meadow 
and strawberry patch by putting it on 
the latter. Or perhaps you have some 
straw, some swale grass, and anyhow, you 
ean get leaves out of the woodlot if 
necessary. 

Right here it should be said that a 


To these ends it should 
be the sort easily and quickly spread, 
should give good ce goon and it 

weed seeds to fill 
the patch with weeds. 

If you can get good coarse strawy 
horse manure, at a reasonable cost that 
will be almost ideal. It not only provides 
a mulch, but a lot of fertility in addition. 
Berries? I have seen loads of them when 
we could get a mulch like that. 

The writer has used corm stalks and 
wheat straw mixed with excellent success. 
The cornstalks alone might be used if 
nothing else is at hand. A word of caution 
must be voiced here, however. Do not 
use too fine material, material so fine 


Sawdust for example is not a first class 
mulching material. 

The depth of mulch will depend on the 
material. With such first class materials 
as straw, swale grass, and strawy manure 
cover the whole patch, and cover the 
plants to a depth of an inch or two. A 
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covering of leaves may be more or less 
shallow depending on how dry they are 
and whether they will mat down. A 
mulch that mats down is not to be de- 
sired. 

Put the mulch on just as soon as the 
ground is frozen for the first time in the 
fall. If you have delayed too long now, 
just put the mulch on the next time the 
ground is frozen. Better late than never, 
you know. 

’ Now a word for next spring. When 
those strawberry plants start growing 
go over the patch with a pitchfork and 
shake up the mulch, pulling it to the 
space between the rows so your plants 
will not be smothered. 

Will mulching pay? 

you'll say it does. 


SPRAYING IS PROFITABLE 

The other day a well known Iowa 
farmer who is a director in his county 
farm bureau said that in his county the 
farm bureau was attracting members 
by the organization of spray rings, and 
that he thot in that one county at least 
ten big new power sprayers would be at 
work next year in the farm orchards. 

It was in 1919 that the first spraying 
demonstration was held in the county, 
and the enthusiasm has grown by leaps 
and bounds. It is not only strong in this 
county but in adjoining ones. What is 
the cause of this enthusiasm over spray- 
ing? One thing it is profitable. 

Just how profitable spraying may be 
is well demonstrated by the experience 
of Karl Meier, an Iowa man. His orchard 
was given four sprays during the season, 
the experiment station recommendations 
being closely followed. Careful record 
was kept of the cost. It cost thirty-five 
cents a tree for the material. Deprecia- 
tion on the pump was about three cents, 
and the labor cost was forty-one cents. 
Note that Mr. Meier was actually paid 
for his labor on a day wage basis, some- 
thing by the way, which ought to be 
done in figuring the. cost of corn and pork 
and beef and other farm products. This 
makes a total cost less than eighty cents 
per tree. 

One tree was left unsprayed, to see 
what it would do, and to compare it 
with the sprayed trees. It produced 303 
pounds of apples of which only 13.5 per- 
cent or about forty-one pounds were 
clean. Scabby and wormy apples com- 
prised the balance. 

Now how about the sprayed tree? 
An accurate record is impossible because 
the great American traveling public en- 
tered the orchard and appropriated to 
its own use a share of the apples from the 
test tree. Rest assured the American 
public did not take any scabby or wormy 
apples away. Even with the loss of a part 
of its production the sprayed Wealthy 
tree yielded 273 pounds of apples to their 
rightful owner, and of these 81.6 percent 
or better than 222 pounds were clean, 
absolutely free from scab and worms. 
In spite of the loss of some crop, the 
worthwhile clean fruit, fruit fit to store, 
from the sprayed tree was better than 
five times the quantity had from the 
unsprayed tree, all for a cost of eighty 
cents. Over three bushels and a half 
extra of sound fruit returned for the ex- 
pense of spraying is not at all an extra- 
ordinary result. There have been time 
after time even more startling results 
from spraying. But note that the Ameri- 
can public wants sprayed fruit when it 
has its choice and the wormy, scabby, 
gnarly stuff will be left till the last. 
This runs true whether it is a small boy 
in the orchard or a housekeeper with a 
market basket. 


Try it once and 
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LEEPLESS nights and daytime 
irritation, when caused by coffee 
drinking, often require a call on the 
grocer to avoid a later call on the doctor. 


Postum, instead of coffee, has brought 
restful nights and brighter days for 
thousands of people~—together with 
complete satisfaction to taste. 


You will enjoy the full, rich flavor 
and aroma of Postum, and nerves will 
be free from any possibility of irritation 
from coffee’s drug, caffeine. You can 
begin the test today with an order to 


your grocer. 


Postum comes in two forms: Instant Postum 
(in tins) prepared instantly in the cup by the 
addition of boiling water. Postum Cereal (in 
packages, for those who prefer to make the 
drink while the meal is being prepared) made 
by boiling fully 20 minutes, 


Postum for Health 


“There’s a Reason” 











Made by 
Postum Cereal Co., Inc., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


ie} 


STORE? soot Sos 


be no ae - Takel —— Tom 

are guaran prov: . Belling experience 
not necessary. Steady, profitable work for “workers”. 
Address Hiteheock-Hill Co., Dept. 201, 

erence: Any Bank or Z. 0. 

Successful Farming advertisements may be 
relied on. They point the way to a square 
deal. We see to that. 
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0 
Californialarm 
Only 5% Cash 


and 36 years to pay the balance. 
Why not get out where you can 
farm the year ‘round? No long, 
cold, discomforting winters to 
force you into months of inactiv- 
ity. Be happyin Sunny California. 
Two state settlement Projects at 
Delhi and Durham in the famous 
San Joaquin and Sacramento 
Valleys now under way. 

Good soil, easily worked, now irri- 
gated. Diversified crops—decid- 
uous fruits, grains, melons and 
vegetables —-successfully grown. 
Dairy farming and cattle raising 
have also proven profitable. The 
state gives substantial assistance 
to settlers in erecting buildings 
and developing lands. Schools, 
churches, good neighbors, excel- 
lent shipping facilities. 

This is your opportunity for indepen- 


dence and prosperity. Investigate 
now.No obligation on your part.Write 


C. T. Collett, General Agent 
Dept.P 312-314 N. 6th St., St. Louis 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
































Money Milling Flour 


One of the best paying and most dignified busi- 
nesses you can get in, 
or put your boy in now- 
adays, is flour millin, 

On a comparatively 
small investment, and 
without any | previous 
milling experience you 
can own and run the 
wonderful “* ” 
Marvel Mil? and make 


good money from the 


“Midget” Marvel 


Self-Contained Roller Flour Mill 

Saves the high freights on wheat out and flour 
and feed in. “The first eight months I made a 
net profit of over $8000,” says A. H. Ling, Jet- 
more, Kan.; “My profits from the “ 
Marvel average right around $40 per day,”* Chas. 
M. McKinney, Cooper, Téx.; ““Was $6000 in debt 
when I bought my 2 barrel **Midget,”’ and the 
little mill pulled me clean out of the hole lo 
before 1 bought my 40 barrel mill from you, 
says M. A. Kamm, Oxford, Mich. 

‘apacities: 15, 25, 50 and 100 barrels of as fine 
roller patent flour a day as any mill can make. 
Write for free book, ““The Story of a Wonderful 
Flour Mill,”’ trial offer, terms, etc. 


Angio-American Mill 


Com . 
2257-2263 Trust Building, Owessbore; Ky. 


All Rubber Arctics 


Pure gum rubber — 4-buckle Arctics, with full 
ling tongue and extra heavy soles and 
Save $2.00 
you're not pleased, we wil] 
refund every penny at 
once. Send no money 
—just pay on arrival, 











Snow exciu 
heels 
by ordering now. 


Quality through and through. 
li 










Sizes 7 to 12 


Order No. 445 
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q Minn. 
Hew Zeciand Reds — Flemish Giants — American Bives 
PROFITS—WE SUPPLY 
FOMTOCR ARO PAY 2 TO 38 Also other 
‘ur bearing animals: easily 


Ce Contract 
Toate ated Taboit Book. 
Bidg., Kancas 


CO. 129 
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A LEAF MOLD FACTORY 





supplies of rich black leaf mold. It is not 


always easy to obtain it, especially just 


when you want it. 
gardener, for a number of years has been 
for her shrubs and flowers. A box made 


is not 


her little fertilizer factory. It 
against 


really a box, just boards laid u 
stakes driven in the ground. 
cover. 
into two sections. Mrs. Kramer puts 
| the leaves raked from the lawn in the fall 
into one compartment; into the other 
|she puts the prunings from her bushes, 
|and grass cuttings from the lawn. Of 
}course no weeds are allowed to get into 
|the “factory.” 

| The box being uncovered receives its 
share of rain with each rainfall and in 
winter its snow blanket, so rotting goes 
fon rapidly. Leaves put in in the early 
fall are mold by the following June. 
With shovel and basket she takes this 
out a little at a time as she needs it to 
put around her plants. As the leaf bin 
empties the other part of the box is 
filling up with the cuttings which she 
makes in tending her flowers and shrubs, 
and by early spring the following year 
these will be reduced to mold, so the 
little factory gives a season-round supply 
of humus. 

In times when there little rain 
Mrs. Kramer hastens rotting by sprink- 
ling the leaves and cuttings liberally 
with water, so they keep moist. 

The leaf mold box of course serves a 
second purpose, providing as it does a 
convenient place in which to put much 
of the garden and lawn rubbish instead 
of allowing it to accumulate until it is 
dry enough for a bonfire, as is usually 
the case.—F. L. C 


C., Ia. 

WHY GRAPE CUTTINGS FAIL 

One of our subscribers tells us that 
a bunch of grape cuttings which he 
attempted to bring thru failed to thrive. 

He buried them in the ground about two 

|feet deep over winter, and in the spring 
took the cuttings up, planted them in 
the open, leaving only the top bud ex- 
posed. The cuttings seemed to dry up 
and shrivel without growing. 

Two or three causes for this condition 
might be suggested, tho it could not be 
definitely asserted as to the specific cause 
of failure. 

As a matter of fact, the average grower 
'will get a‘ little better results layering 
ripe wood or canes either in the fall or 
in the spring, preferably in the spring. 
|The cane should be covered with earth 
|to a depth of two or three inches and 
|when carefully done almost every bud 
| will produce a plant. Of course, better 
plants may be ha 
of buds allowed 
limiting the canes selected to only the 
strongest ones. 


is 





| 
| 
| pleved We do not know in detail just 


how 


To do théir best every flower gardener 
knows plants and bushes need generous 


Mrs. Martha Kramer, an Iowa home 
manufacturing all the leaf mold she needs 


of boards set up behind the garage is 


‘ t has no 
Boards in the center divide it 


1 by limiting the number | Horticultural ( 
to grow, and further | Council Bluffs, lowa, November 13-18. 


Nevertheless, cuttings are usually em-| State Horticultural Society, the Am 


the cuttings were handled by our} 
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them with the butt ends up and almos: 
level with the surface of the ground. |: 
is thot this practice induces callousing 
When cold weather comes the cutting 
are taken to a cellar, or if this is not done, 
they are heavily mulched right wher 
they are. Still, storing the cuttings i: 
the cellar is so much safer that we recom- 
mend the practice. 

In the early spring the cuttings ar 
taken to the field and planted in rows 
allowing just the top bud to remain ex- 


Another way of handling the cuttings 
is to store them in a cellar which is a 
little warm, but at the same time, not 
quite warm enough to cause the buds 
to swell. Here the cuttings are some- 
times stored up side down, that is with 
the butt ends up, in the boxes of sand 
or moss in which they are buried. In 
the spring they are planted out as de- 
seribed before. A soil to start cuttings 
should be moist, moderately warm, but 
not wet. Handled carefully grapes of 
most varieties are quite easily started 
There are a few varieties, notably the 
Delaware, which do not strike at all 
readily from cuttings, so for these the 


layering method suggested in the earlier 

part of the discussion is recommended. 

CHEAP TREES ARE BAD INVEST- 
MENTS 


How can you know whether you are 
| buying a good tree or a poor one? Very 
few can tell what kind of fruit a tree will 
bear by its looks. Seedling apple and 
peach trees look much like any grafted 
‘or budded trees. Did you ever stop to 
consider that your only guarantee of 
uality is in the honor and honesty of 
the nurseryman and the thriftiness of the 
trees themselves. As there will be a num- 
ber of years of growth before you can 
possibly tell what the fruit will be it 
will pay you to buy only of the most 
reliable nursery you can find and as a 
stunted slow growing tree will take a 
year or two of extra growing to make a 
tree equal to what a first class tree of 
the same age would make, if it ever does 
at all, you can see you cannot afford to 
buy any but the best. 

Some planters prefer to plant the larger 
sizes, while others prefer the small trees 
If a small tree is small because it is 
young and is among the largest in the 
block of the same age it will make just 
as fine a tree as the larger first class tree 
and better than a large second class tree. 
It is a common thing in some nurseries 
| to sell entirely by size of tree but I would 
insist on knowing the age as well. You 
will get a much better tree in a four-foot 
| two-year apple than in the same size 
|in three-year-old trees, provided they 
| are grown on the same ground. The root 
| system of trees is pretty much the same 
|as the top growth and you will get the 
|best roots in the rapid growing tree 
| This will help it to take hold promptly 
and keep on growing thriftily. I have 
|seen large trees stand still one year be- 
|eause the roots did not take hold of the 


'soil promptly. They were old for their 





|size with poor root systems.—L. 
Kans 
| MID-WEST HORTICULTURAL 


EXPOSITION 
| Do not forget the great Mid-West 
Exposition to be held in 


| In connection with the exposition 
|held under the auspices of the Iowa 
erican 
| Pomological Society meets for three days, 
lthe fifteenth to seventeenth. Meetings 


friend but the usual method is to put | of the Iowa Fruit Growers Association, 


'them -up in bundles of fifty to 100, and 
' store in the cellar in moss, sand, or earth, 
over winter. Another way, and a very 
good one, is to bury the bundles right in 
the open, as our correspondent did, only 
select a rather warm exposure, and bury 


lowa Nurseryman’s Association, and 
Society of Iowa Florists are scheduled. 
|A two day program for Mid-West Bee- 
Pon: is announced also. 








TREES CAN FREEZE TO DEATH 

Ever notice how the family wash will 
“freeze dry’’ on the line on cold winter 
days? To me, when I was a small boy 
‘iving in a high mountain region, that 
was one of the wonders of the world. 
Since then the same sort of thing has 
taken on a new meaning and a less 
pleasant one. The same freezing dry 
occurs in the orchard in many regions, 
and with serious effects on the trees. 
In fact, while native trees are adapted 
to such climates as that of the north- 
western prairie states, half hardy trees 
are not all likely to go thru every winter 
successfully because of their freezing dry. 

A statement by Dr. E H. Hansen of 
the South Dakota state college horticul- 
tural department calls the attention of 
owners of fruit, shade, and other trees 
as well as shrubs and hardy perennials 
to the common cause of the winter killing 
of such plants. 

“One of the most serious causes of 
winter killing of fruit, ornamental and 
shade trees, as well as shrubs and peren- 
nials, is the dry freezing of the roots,” 
says Dr. Hansen. He goes on to explain 
more fully that the trouble is not so 
much in evidence every year as it is in 
winters following dry hot summers. This 
stands to reason, it is after a hot dry sum- 
mer, with the resulting lack of moisture 
in the soil that dry freezing is able to 
take place most readily. As a remedy 
for the trouble, or rather, as a preven- 
tion, Dr. Hansen urges the application 
of water, and plenty of it, to the roots of 
the trees. 

“One half barrel of water to every 
apple tree is not too much, if there 
appears to be any danger of the trees 
going into the winter with dry roots. 
In other words, the roots must not be 
allowed to freeze dry. 

“After long winter with but little 
snow, the bark of trees will be more or 
less in a shriveled condition. This is 
quickly remedied by the early spring 
rains, when the bark plumps up again. 
But for success it is absolutely necessary 
that all trees should go into winter quar- 
ters well soaked up so that they can 
withstand the drying effect of the winter 
winds.” 

A very large part of the trouble with 
freezing dry and winter injury might 
be avoided with the aid of a windbreak. 
There is not a bit of doubt about it, a 
windbreak is a great help to livestock, 
orchard and farmstead. In the mean- 
time, while the windbreak is in the making, 
Dr. Hansen’s suggestions are worth con- 
sidering carefully, and more than that, 
they are worth acting upon. 


CLEAN BECAUSE OF SPRAYING 

Thirty-three varieties of apples, pears, 
plums and grapes shown by W. M. 
Moellering of Clayton county, Iowa, 
made a real exhibit at the county fair 
the past season. Moreover the exhibit 
was a real demonstration of the value 
of spraying for every specimen of it was 
clean. 

As a matter of fact, ninety percent of 
Mr. Moellering’s fruit was perfectly clean 
last year. A more definite proof of the 
value of spraying is hard to imagine. 
Such exhibits as this of Mr. Moellering 
are of as much value as many figures, 
however, and the neighbors who saw 
these apples and pears and other fruit 
are convinced beyond doubt that spraying 
will get results. 

Four sprays were put on, the full 
summer spraying program. A point to 
remember. A thing worth doing at all 
is worth doiue well. Why raise fruit of 
second quality when you can just as well 
raise fruit of first quality, and a multi- 
plied amount of it? 
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far places. 


and security it affords. 


Goodyear Tire is held. 


such satisfaction. 








Wear.” 








Spread before men’s eyes, on the roads of all the 
world, is the record of Goodyear popularity. 


You will find it on city pavements, in country 
lanes, on mountain passes and in the trails of 


In clear, familiar characters the All-Weather 
Tread has written it there. 

And with it, it has written also a story of ex- 
tremely efficient service. 


No one can look at that deep, clean-cut Good- 
year imprint and not realize what great traction 


No one, seeing it far-scattered over the earth, 
can mistake in what overwhelming regard the 


Only a tire that consistently delivers profound sat- 


isfaction to its users can win and ho 


Only a tire that gives great and economical mile- 
age, and performs reliably always, can deliver 


When you buy tires, buy the tire that through its 
excellence has won more users than any other kind. 


Buy the tire with the tread that writes “Good 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


GOOD YEAR 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 

















Save $$on Roofing 


Wire raw Pi Paints Etc. 
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Steel Wheels 
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THe “AMERICAN” TRACTOR SPECIAL_>\| 





A Perpetual 
TS LG we) 


Every year you can cut $300 tc 
$400 worth oflumber from a 20 acre 
timber tract and still keep it intact. 

If you own a timber tract and a 
tractor — Fordson, 1. H. C., Hart- 
Parr, Oil-Pull, Samson, Cletrac, 
Avery or any two-plow tractor or 
gasolineengineyouhavetheoppor- 
funity tomeke money with an 

American” Saw Mill. Portable; 
easy to operate; economicaltorun. 

LARGER SIZE. FOR LARGER POWER 

Send for free booklet 
American Saw Mill Machines Co. 
120 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


mNitCanlestel 


PORTABLE 


Saw 


» 
A ee ae, 
Oe ok a 
— ~— - ~ 


_ “_ 
free iat te coeaed. ints, ete., direct to you 
at Hock- Bottom yoy Prices’ Save money—get 

better quality and lasting satisfaction. 

Edwards “‘Reo”’ Metal Shingles 
have great durabilit = report 15 and 
20 service Gearantecs and lightning proof. 
Sa Free Roofing Book 
: Get our wonderfully 
low 

8a: . W esell direct 
from factory to you 


and save you money. 
Ask for Book 
No. 156 


Book, Samples & 
1106-1156 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. Roofing Book 
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WINDBREAKS FOR YOUNG 
ORCHARDS 


Windbreaks to check winter winds are 
worthwhile, but the most important 
windbreak for the young orchard is the 
ene that prevents the steady force of south 
winds that prevail during so much of the 
growing season when the young growth 
is so easily influenced. To realize this 
we have only to look at any orchard show- 
ing the effect of wind on the trees. Look- 
ing at these trees from the south or north 
they are symmetrical enough but you see 
how they look from the east or west. 

While corn in orchards is considered 
ordinarily a r method of occupying 
the ground it has some good features from 
the windbreak point of view. I believe 
that no better method can be devised to 
keep the young trees growing straight 
than to plant several rows of corn east 
and west between the rows of trees. Space 
should be left to insure good light to the 
ground and I would not plant any corn 
between the trees in the rows. This will 
give good circulation of air, and garden 
crops to be cultivated can be planted if 
the ground is to be used for crops at all. 
If there is danger of crabgrass encroaching 
it is advisable to stir the soil thoroly after 














Pitisburgh, Pa. _ 















MOTORCYCLES 


Selected from our used stock— 
all makes, all models. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Send for catalogue of 


G, 1704 Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





0 HOURS 


a 


BY ONE MAN. It's KING OF THE WOODS, Saves money and 
backache. Send for FREE catalog No. B77 showing low 
price and latest improvements. First order gets agency. 


Folding Sawing Machine Co., 1005 East 75th St., Chicago, lll. 










each rain agd oftener if necessary to keep 
it down. 

Mulberries are excellent for orchard 
windbreaks both for the north and south 
lines. They will form a pretty good win- 
ter windbreak where planted close so the 
limbs intertwine, and their fine limbs and 
thick foliage is ideal for summer wind- 
breaks. They have another feature of no 
small value. The fruit is relished by birds 
above any other, and the Russian is a free 
bearer lasting over a long period, thus 
effectively protecting the more valuable 
fruit from the birds and inviting their 

resence about the orchard to keep insects 
in check with no harmful effects as where 
we have nothing to keep them from eating 
the other fruits. A second row of ever- 
greens to supplement the northern line 
gives additional protection.—L. C. 


YOUR HOME GROUNDS 


Did you ever realize fully how the 
first appearance of your place affects the 
visitor? I hopped out of my car one 
day at a little place in central Iowa to 
get some apples, because I saw a sign, 
“Apples for Sale.’”’ The place was so neat 
and so clean, the shrubbery plantings 
were so decorative that I still remember 
that place. Just about a week ago a 
friend said to me, “Let’s put up some 
apples in storage this winter. We can 
et good ones down at that pretty little 
oom we stopped at last year.” So here 
this farm owner has ge unique and 
attractive enough to a good customer 
over twenty miles of Iowa road to buy 
apples at least two years in succession. 

People certainly are taking more and 
more pride in their homes and home 
surroundings. In state after state land- 
scape gardening extension work is being 
carried on. 

A notable example of this has just 
come to my attention. A demonstration 
of landscaping was held at the home of 
Mrs. M. J. Smith in Hancock county, 
Indiana. According to the extension 
department expert thirty interested par- 
ties attended the demonstration where 
valuable helps were given relative to 
| planning and planting the grounds, care 
of trees and all such. Such demonstra- 
tions are of more help than can be well 
estimated for those who cannot oapey 

ese 

















a regular landseape gardener. T 
‘folks were learning the principles of 
’ 
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landseaping their places, and with a 
little individual efort, a many 
farms in the neighbor ought to 
begin taking on unusually attractive 
appearances. 

Why not get in touch with your state 
agricultural college, and see what help 
you can get in your state? Do not forget 
also, that your farm paper is glad to 
help you with suggestions along this line 
if you are interested enough to » oe them 
a line telling what your problem is. 


PRUNING THE SHADE TREES 

In order to make the shade trees upon 
which much of the beauty about the home 
depends as shapely as possible, and at the 
same time as healthy and vigorous as pos- 
sible, a certain amount of pruning is 
essential. This pruning should be given 
early in the life of the tree. It is easy to 
direct the growth of a tree if the work is 
begun early enough; it is almost impossible 
tho, to change the shape of an old tree ma- 
terially. In mature trecs, or trees nearing 
maturity, pruning should be limited to 
thinning out where necessary, and the re- 
moval of dead or dying branches. Matuge 
trees should never be dehorned to lower 
the head. 

When the tree is young, branches neces- 
sarily removed to direct the growth of the 
tree are small, and the atoms. -4- will readily 
heal over. There will be little danger of 
infection. Remember that the heart wood 
of the tree is dead, and is readily attacked 
by decay organisms. This explains the 
chief reason why a large wound which is 
slow to heal on an old tree may begin to 
decay, and permit the decay to enter even 
the heart wood of the main branch or 
trunk thru the wound. If the heart wood 
becomes infected, there is danger that de- 
cay organisms will get into the body of the 
tree he sap wood is still living and is 
resistant to the entrance of decay organ- 
isms, and smaller branches usually have 
plenty of time to heal over perfectly before 
there is any danger. 

In any case, leave no stubs. Make the 
wound as near as possible to the remainin 
branch. In the case of large wounds, 1 
such are necessary, paint with asphalt as 
soon as the wound has been smoothed off. 
When a small branch is taken off, and 
none of the heart wood is exposed, do not 
paint the wound. It is neither necessary, 
nor desirable. 

Always use particular care to avoid 

litting the trunk from the breaking of 
the branch. Saw part way thru the branch 
from the underside, and then saw thru 
from the upper side at a point some dis- 
tance from the tree, to avoid all danger in 
the case of larger limbs which must come 
off. Then the stub may be smoothly re- 
moved close to the main trunk. But 
always remember that these large severe 
amputations are hard on the tree, and 
dangerous. To avoid them, take care of 
the trees when they are young. 


TO HOUSE YOUR BEES 

To get the best results it is necessary 
to provide well-sheltered and waterproof 
quarters for bees if you are going to 
winter them out of doors. Packing boxes 
make very good outdoor quarters be- 
eause they need very ' little alteration 
and provide lumber more cheaply than 
it can be bought. 

The packing box should be water- 
roof and large enough to allow faqur 
inches of packing material underneath, 
eight inches on all sides, and twelve inches 
on top of the hives. 

The entrance to the case should be 
about three-eighths of an inch in diameter 
with an abundance of packing around it. 

Some beekeepers remove a narrow 
board, three or four inches wide, from 
the front and bottom of the packing 
case, turn it inside the box to prevent 
the packing from falling down the front, 
and leave a small open space for the bees 
to fly out on warm days.—E. W. 
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PREPARE TREE HOLES AHEAD 

An orchard will oecupy the ground for a 
long time and it is important to give the 
ground the very best preparation possible. 
Not only this but by preparing the holes 
ahead in which trees are to set we save 
time and give the air a chance at the deep- 
er layers of soil the roots will need to pene- 
trate. Then if we find it advisable we can 
use farm dynamite to loosen up this com- 
pact subsoil. On some soils this will give 
wonderful results and on others it will 
make the soil worse instead of better. If 
the charge breaks up the subsoil it is a 
help; if it only packs the soil into a mass 
around the charge without breaking up 
and pulverizing it the results are detri- 
mental. Atrial will easily determine this. 

If the holes are dug ahead and filled with 
fresh manure and this is left until time to 
set the trees, it will have a good effect. on 
the soil. Some old manure mixed with the 
fresh will carry a multitude of bacteria 
into it to hasten aetion and the walls of 
the hole will absorb plant food from the 
mass. The manure should be removed 
clean when the trees are set and the soil 
around the roots should contain no manure. 
The roots will start better in ordinary soil 
but they will soon reach this extra plant 
food and make use of it. The manure may 
be spread around the trees thinly and will 
furnish surface humus, which all orchards 
need badly. 

There is a big advantage in making 
large holes. It gives plenty of room in set- 
ting to get the roots well spread, they have 
good surface soil for their early growth and 
the soil bacteria have a chance to work out 
into the surrounding soil ahead of the 
roots. Make the hoies large early in the 
fall, fill heaping full of manure and leave 
until after midwinter. Then remove and 
set the trees when it warms up enough or 
when the ground is not frozen.—C. H. 





MULCH THE GRAPES 

Where one farmer cultivates the grapes 
and keeps them clean and thrifty, there 
are dozens who give them no eare at all, 
and weeds and grass grow thick about 
the plants. I have seen this as I have 
traveled about, and it has convinced me 
that the best plan for most farmers is 
to give a heavy straw muléh and keep 
it up. I have seen some grapes thus 
treated that bear heavy crops of splendid 
fruit and are free from grass and weeds. 
The leaf mulch is nature’s way and unless 
a good dust mulch is to be maintained 
is better than slipshod cultivation. If 
strawy manure is used to replenish the 
mulch each winter it helps to make the 
fruit better but if the soil is made rich 
with manure it is necessary to prune well 
both winter and summer to keep the 
vines in bounds. This insures finer 


fruit also.—L. H. C. 


KEEP PUMPKINS ALL WINTER 

It isn’t so very difficult to keep pump- 
kins, squash, ete., all winter if they are 
stored properly. Of course, only well 
ripened pumpkins or squash, with thick 
rinds, and which are well colored, should 
be stored. They should be gathered eare- 
fully before hard frost. Any that are in- 
jured in gathering or otherwise should be 
discarded, and only the perfect specimens 
retained. Be sure to leave the stems on all 
the pumpkins. The ideal storage place 
is a dry room or dry basement where the 
temperature will average around sixty-five 
degrees or above. Place the pumpkins 
or squash on shelves, or at least keep them 
off of concrete floors or other places where 
there may be too much moisture. Do not 
pile them up, but keep the individyal 
pumpkins separated from each other. 
With such eare either pumpkins or squash 
should keep several months. 
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Real foot | 
protection 


HIGH all-rubber arctic that fits snug- 

ly and keeps snow and dirt from 
working back of the buckles. The pro- 
tection of a rubber boot with the comfort 
ofan old shoe. This arctic will keep your 
feet dry in slush, snow or wind. Every 
vital point of wear is strongly reinforced 
with strips of tough rubber. 


This “Cornbelt” arctic is ideal for the 
farmer, or anyone who has to endure rough 
stormy weather. 


There is a dealer in your vicinity who 
sells Top Notch Footwear. It costs no 
more than the ordinary kind. You can 
always identify our product by the Top 
Notch Cross. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE 
BEACON FALLS, CONN, 


COMPANY 
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A Guarantee of Rubber 
Footwear Mileage 
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EN DAVIS bearing for nearly a quar- 
B ter century, still hard at it, and no 
blister canker worth speaking of. 
That is a real result from proper care, for 
Ben Davis and varieties of the Ben Davis 
tribe of apples have been almost knocked 
out in most of their natural region thru 


the ravages of this serious fungous 
disease. 
Usually the disease shows up in the 


form of eankered areas which gradually 
spread, and the old cankers are charac- 
terized by the appearance of ‘‘nail heads,” 
so-called from their appearance. 
are really the fruiting bodies of the fun- 
gous growth, and they stand out as the 
bark is worn away. They are a quarter 
of ar inch or so in diameter, practically 
round. On new cankers they first show 
as they crowd up under the bark, forcing 
heir way thru and causing a little 
blister-like raised place These blisters 
open and the surface peels back irregularly 


exposing the spores by which the disease | 


spreads in summer. If the bark is cut into 
even before the blisters appear the canker 
can be detected by the presence of a 
mottling in the inner bark. 


These | 


where children or animals might get it. 
It is a deadly poison. Do not leave tools 
in the solution as it corrodes them. Simply 
dip them or swab with a small sponge. 
The elimination of blister canker from 
an orchard already infected badly is 
another story, for always prevention is 
easier then cure. It may be done, however. 

On account of the severe inroads of 
blister canker in many Illinois orchards 
the experiment station of that state has 
issued a bulletin on the subject which 
readers in that state, should obtain. 
The disease is a long ways from being 
confined to that state however, and if 
anything, there are neighborhoods where 
Ben Davis predominates which are al- 
most devell of apples because of it. 
For that reason we summarize the main 
points brot out by the Illinois bulletin 
on control of the disease in the old in- 
fected orchard. 

You Need Few Tools 

You will need a good pruning saw, one 
that will cut large limbs. A farrier’s 
knife with a hook at the end straightened 


to a right angle or broken off near the | 


base and sharpened will be highly useful 
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YOU CAN CONTROL CANKER 


Some Pointers On Canker Control to Put Into Practice 


|to collect and burn this bark showed 
| that the task was too great to justify) 
| the practice, considering the chances of 
infection. However, if this precaution 
is to be taken, a large piece of burlap 
|in the form of a hammock suspended 
below the limb will catch most of the 
waste, altho when the work is done rapid] 
the pieces fly some distance. 

“After removing the dead bark, take 
the knife and make a clean cut about 
one-half inch or less into the healthy 
bark, extending around the edge of the 
cleaned canker. If the farrier’s knife is 
| used the shank should be held toward the 
}eenter of the canker. This raises the 
| Beak along the inner edge and makes it 
eagier to remove. Before this strip is 
| removed, however, the person doing the 
|dressing should be at hand with the 
shellac. 

“Insert a chisel or knife under the 
strip and carefully remove it. A clean, 
leven vertical edge should be left about 
| the entire wound with the bark healthy 
to the surface. 

“Apply the shellac to the entire sur- 
| face, at once. Allow it to dry a few min- 





Look for the canker on-large branches | tho any other good sharp knife will serve. | utes and then apply the tar. 


and trunks, especially about 
While the spores will 


not grow on unin- 


wounds. | You will need a good strong chisel, say | 


“All tools in operation should be 
sterilized by spong- 


in with mercuric 





jured bark, nor on 
small wounds as a 
rule, it vigorously 
attacks larger and 
more severe wounds. 

It does not always 
pay to renovate an 
old infected orchard, 
but it never pays 
to omiut precautions 
against the disease 
in young orchards 
and in vigorous ones. 

The first precau- 
tion is the omussion 
of susceptible varie- 
ties from the orchard 
list. That means 
Ben Davis as a rule. 

When it comes to 
handling the vig- 
orous orchard in 








chlorid or copper- 
sulphate solution, 
before passing to 
another tree. 

“All limbs cut off 
should be collected, 
removed within a few 
days, and. burned.” 

Now remember 
that if you doall this, 
and then call the 
job done forever, you 
are no farther than 
you would have been 

ad you done nothing. 

If the canker shows 
signs of spreading 
the following sum- 
mer, go at such can- 
kers again and cut 
them out until the 
cankered areas are 








which such trees may 
be, take care that all 
pruning is properly 
done. Each large 
wound should be 
sterilized and painted; if such wounds are 
necessary. Broken limbs should be cut 
back the proper length. Where a limb 
breaks off close to the main branch or 
trunk leaving a pocket, trim and dress 
the wound smoothly, and cut a channel 
sO no water can collect in it. Instead of 
sterilizing, satisfactory results may be 
had thru shellacing, then after a few 
minutes drying, covering with gas tar 
obtainable at any plant manufacturing 
artificial gas. Recoat wounds which 
any cracking subsequent to first 
treatment. 


show 


Cut Out Dead Bark 
If there are patches of sun-scalded 


bark on the trees, or bark dead from 


any other cause, cut out carefully, dis- | 


shellac and cover with raw lin- 
seed oil and white lead or gas tar. 

It is always a good plan in pruning an 
orchard, whether or not blister canker 
is present, to disinfect all tools when going 
When blister 


intect, 


Illinois Blister Canker has proved the downfall of many a first class 


orchard beside Ben Davis trees 


a one and a half inch size. A can of shellac, 
one of tar, a paint brush for each, a bottle 
of corrosive sublimate, and a sponge with 
which to swab it on the tools completes 
the equipment. 

Winter makes the ideal time for the 
work. You can see the cankers. If the 
canker on but one limb it may be 
simply removed from the tree at a point 
far enough below the canker to insure 
that elimination is complete. Where it 
is impossible to cut so far below the canker 
that the irregular dark spots in the cross 
section do not show, without taking off 
another branch that otherwise might 
remain, it is better to give up eradicating 
the disease entirely from that tree. 

Note the following instructions offered 
by the Illinois station. They are worth 
following: 

Experiment Station Instruction 

‘Remove all the dead bark ‘nail heads,’ 
ete., over the cankered area so that a 
smooth wood surface is exposed as far 
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|a basket may cut the price down enough 


completely removed. 
You need not dress 
the wounds at this 
time, but the follow- 
ing winter go over 
| the trees the same as was done the first 
winter. You will find the work many 
times easier. Continue this each winter. 

As your old trees become mutilated 
|so they are unsightly and unprofitable 
|they may be removed and new trees 
| planted in their places with no fear of 
| ill results from canker in the well cared 
for orchard. 


MAKE FRUITS ATTRACTIVE 
Consumers who buy either at the corner 





| grocery or of the huckster in the cities buy 
| by appearance. 


They like to get fruit 


that looks nice. A basket of apples may 


| be just as fine flavored and have the same 
| average size but if they are mixed up of 
| various sizes and colors the city con- 


/sumer will pay considerable more money 
for the basket that sits beside it with uni- 
form color and size, for it looks more at- 
tractive. A half-dozen small potatoes in 


to have made it profitable to have thrown 


from one tree to another 





canker or that other dreaded disease, | as the living, healthy bark. This may be | them away and a half-dozen big potatoes 

blight, is present, disinfection of the done with the farrier’s knife if the bark | with them rather than keep them. Uni- 

: tools is essential. A solution of mercuric is not thick and dry. The loosened bark | formity is the first point to keep in mind 

iy chloride (corrosive sublimate) diluted may be allowed to fall to the ground for, | and then quality and size come in line 

if ne to on usand parts water is good. | altho it contains infectious material,| The quality may be there but it does- 
. I ild be carried in an earthen or|the chances of infecting other trees are|n’t appeal. Catch the eye and the sale aid 
: len Vv 1 and it must not be left remote. Attempts made by the writer! is half made.—L. C. W 
—_ 
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The Outstanding Closed Car Value 


1923 Five Passenger Six-Cylinder Sedan—1985 





Buick Drives Through 
“Third” Member 


All Buick cars drive through a torque tube 
third member on the rear axle. Buick springs 
serve as cushions only. This not only makes 
riding easier, since the springs do not take 
the driving thrust but it also means that any 
accident breaking a Buick rear spring cannot 
misalign the axle and prevent driving the car 
home on its own power. 


The Buick Line for 1923 Comprises 
Fourteen Models: 

Fours—2 Pass. Roadster, $865; 5 Pass. Touring, 

$ . Sedan, 


ouring 
2 Pass. Roadster, $1175; 5 Pass. Touring, 
$1195; 5 Pass. Touring Sedan, $1935; 5 $ Pass. 
Sedan, $1985; 4 Pass. Coupe, $1895; 7 Pass. 
Touring, $1435; 7 Pass. Sedan, $2195; Sport 
Roadster, $1625; Sport Touring, $1675. te 
f. o. b. Buick factories. Ask about the G. 
A. C. Purchase Plan, which provides i 
Deferred Payments. 


Measured by any standards you may 
choose and for every kind of motoring, 
the Buick five passenger six-cylinder 
sedan is easily the outstanding value 
in a closed car. 


It is a handsome, richly appointed 
sedan; tasteful in the quality of its 
interior fittings and in the comfort- 
able luxury of its wide, easy seats with 
their fine plush upholstery. 


Every driving convenience is found in 
this car, so perfectly arranged that 
each function is recorded before the 
driver’s eyes and every control is at 
his finger tips. 


And in addition, there is the depend- 
able, enduring performance and the 
economical, satisfactory motoring that 
always has been so marked in the 
Buick chassis and the famous Buick 
valve-in-head engine. 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in All Principal 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere 









When 


better 


automobiles 


are built, Buick will build 


them 


























Brand New, $41.75 
] ranteed or Money Back 
Satisfaction Gua pA . 
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and we will quote you special. 
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Genuine Apex Innerings 
Stop Oil Pumping 
and Piston Slag 


pee oriee ony oan 
. wide by 6 in. dia. Garger 
Give name, year, 
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FORCE FEED FOR GARDENS 


Poultry Manure and How to Use It 














One spring day, two years ago, I called 
at the home of a farmer acquaintance in 

uest of some setting eggs from his fine 
flock of Leghorns and found him busy in 
his little orchard plowing circles around 
the apple trees. He plowed but two or 
three furrows around each tree at a dis- 
tance about equal to the spread of the 
branches and his son followed behind with 
a spade and rake breaking up the plowed 
circles and pulverizing the soil. It looked 
like a haphazard piece of work to me, 
especially as the trees were all more than 
twenty years old and had been apparently 
neglected for years. 

I made a few inquiries, hoping to receive 
an explanation of this extraordinary pro- 
cedure, but both father and son evaded 
my questions as politely as possible. 

In the months that followed that matter 
recurred to me several times, but I had 
almost given up puzzling over it when the 
farmer himself brought me a basket of 
fine apples and at the same time offering 
a somewhat apologetic explanation. 

“T don’t want you to think that we re- 
sented your curiosity,” he said, “but we 
didn’t wish to make our experiment 
| public until we knew how it was going to 
work out. 

“You know I am renting that farm and 
when I moved onto it I requested permis- 
sion of the owner to have the orchard 
pruned-by some competent man, offering 
to bear the expense and to donate my own 
time in spraying and harvesting for a share 
of the crop. He refused, saying that it 
would not pay but that i might do as I 
liked about it at my own expense and 
retain what I raised for myself. ‘You 
won’t have any more apples than you can 
use,’ he laughed. 

“Well, we did our best with the pruning, 
but I am sure we did not prune more than 





each) ° 
size of | ary ri . if 
eet : et tor uke, ereek. tractor, gas engine—one Apex 
for under oe piston ring. Accept no substitute—see our § 
Thomeen-Priet Co., Peoria, Dept. E, Iilinol 
-Friedloh Mf. Co., Peoria, pt. s 

Chicago a. 2332 8. Michigan Ave. 
Desiers, Jobbers—Exceilent opportunity, Write. 

























1%-inch Genuine Leather Halter, 
full size, 5 or 6 ring style. Strong- 
ly riveted, complete with buckle fgy 
for adjusting head stall. The kind 
you usually pay $1.50 to $1.75 ARR™ 
for. A real > at $1.10 each, + 
prepaid. Order direct from 
ad today. Guaranteed sat- 
isfactory or money back, 
ANISER MERC. CO. 
Dept. 67 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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half as close as we should. My son in- 
sisted that for best results some fertilizing 
must be done and in order to make the 
| fertilizer immediately available it would 
|be necessary to apply it over cultivated 
[ground at the root-ends of the trees. 
That’s why you saw us plowing circles 
around the trees in that crazy manner. 

“As soon as the plowing was finished 
we hauled several loads of poultry manure 
and mixed it thoroly with the soil in the 
cultivated area. Then to make certain 
that we had provided a sufficiency of 
fertilizer for best results we added, two 
weeks later, three pounds of nitrate of 
soda for each tree and sowed the culti- 
vated portions to rye to keep down the 
weeds. 

“T must confess that I felt somewhat 
foolish after the experiment had been com- 
pleted but I am confident now that the 








DON’T STO 


to fasten the rope. Use the BURR SELF 
LOCKING TACKLE BLOCK for all hoisting, 


stretching wire, pulling stumps, ete. 







Ask dealers or write 




















FARM WANTED. SEND DESCRIPTION AND 
price. John J. Black, Chippewa Falls, Wis 


Read the advertisements for instruction in buying | 














test was practical. The yeld from the 


‘orchard this year, when the neighbors 
| have harvested poor crops, was double 


what it has ever been in the memory of 
the present owner. . The fruit is not as 
large as from trees that have been properly 
eared for since planting but, due to our 


H. M. Strong Steel Products Company §| care in spraying, it is of sound and 
1011 Power Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio pte quality.” ° 


To this I can readily testify from the 
generous samples that were given me. 
Some of the neighboring orchardists refuse 








to credit the exceptional yield of the or- 
chard the first year to the application of 
ultry manure in the manner descri 
ut b do know that the production last 
year was again increas in a similar 
manner. 

For many years I have used poultry 
manure almost exclusively on my home 
garden, adding lawn clippings and rotted 
straw at plowing time to provide humus, 
and I must confess surprise that so many 
gardeners refuse to consider it. If used in- 
telligently, there is everything to gain and 
nothing to lose from its application. A 
very little of it goes a long way and is much 
easier handled than any other manure. 
Of course a heavy application of this strong 
fertilizer just before spring plowing will 
work to the detriment of the vegetables 
as it will, thereby, come into direct con- 
tact with the tender roots of the plants. 

A better method is to apply it sparingly 
between the rows of plants just before 
beginning cultivation with the hoe. This 
allows the rains to dissolve and incorpo- 
rate it with the soil before it reaches the 
plants. 

I have also tried “leeching” with ex- 
cellent results on a small scale. The drop- 
pings are deposited in a covered barrel, 
or hogshead, which is raised above the 
ground upon a packing box, high enough 
to conveniently place a pail between. A 
hole bored in the side of the barrel, about 
one inch above the bottom, allows for 
drainage. By pouriug water over the 
droppings a liquid fertilizer is drawn off at 
the bottom and when this is applied to the 
vegetable garden, by means of a sprinkling 
can, it becomes immediately available as 
plantfood. Care should be observed, of 
course, not to pour it directly onto the 
leaves or tops of such vegetables as lettuce, 
cabbage or greens.—G. e. H. 


FOR A GOOD HOME ORCHARD 
Continued from page 38 

Above all keep the young trees culti- 
vated. After three or four years put them 
down in clover if you wish, but don’t make 
a hog’ lot or sheep pasture out of your 
orchard. Better not put trees out if you 
intend to do this. I have seen hogs and 
trees raised successfully on the same 
ground, but the man who was handling the 
orchard knew exactly what he was doing, 
and he had lots of space and few hogs. 

There are a number of things to be said 
about orchard work in general which can- 
not be taken up right here for lack of space. 
We expect to say more about orchards 
later on, tho, and your questions will be 
cheerfully answered, we assure you, if you 
just make them known. There is one 
thing, however, that ought to be said. If 
you fear the trees will not be worth takin 
care of, listen to what 8S. L. Harnit o 
Kankakee county, Illinois, says: 

“One neighbor of mine this year har- 
vested twenty-six bushels of good solid 
apples from one tree. Sold five bushels of 
same for $15. Now two years ago before 
spraying and pruning, this tree Eoin only 
three bushels of knotty cider culls. This 
tree was sprayed at a cost of fifty cents.” 
How is that for results? 
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Profits? Even at low prices of last fall, 
orchards made more than corn, where 
cared for, and watch the price of fruit in 
the next three months! Right now those 
of you with a cave or cellar full of good 
keeping apples should thank your good 
luck for having them, for good apples will 
not be cheap everywhere in January, and 
January is not far away. 


GOOD HOUSEPLANT SOIL 


There are a good many sources of 
supply for good soil for houseplants, but 
we must remember that these plants have 
to grow when plants are hard to get to 
grow, and the soil must be as nearly 
perfect as we can make it. 

Don’t get soil from any place where it 
is likely to be soggy or sour. Even if dry 
at the time soil that is much soggy will 
be sure to cause trouble when kept in the 
house where fresh air is not so plentiful. 
Lime helps such soil but is not safe enough. 
Forming crusts and getting a slimy film 
over the top is one of the worst things you 
must fight in growing houseplants, and 
be sure you get sweet mellowsoil tobegin 
with. Rotten stumps, chip dirt, rotted 
straw stacks, rotted leaves or other vege- 
table matter that is so well decayed that it 
is like soil will do nicely for a third of the 
soil, and sods pounded and cut up and 
worked over and rubbed up until fine will 
make another third. Manure and sand 
will make the other third, half and half 
of each. Such soil will not bake or become 
sour and nearly all plants will grow in it. 
Mix some bonemeal with it if you can get 
it handily for this is one of the best house- 
plant fertilizers you can buy. It furnishes 
lime, phosphorus, and nitrogen and be- 
comes gradually available, and is always 
safe to use.—L. C 


WHAT ABOUT HAY MARKETING? 
Continued frdm page 20 

reason, they are not certain as to the 
interpretation the distant shipper will 
place upon the grade terms, etc. 

« [The more direct marketing of hay can- 
not be satisfactorily accomplished until 
uniform standards are generally adopted 
and uniformly applied. 


Accurate market information as to 


supply and demand must also be available | 


before the blind consigning of hay to 
terminal markets by shippers, hoping 
for the best, can be eliminated. The 
losses to shippers from this practice are 
enormous at times, but probably will not 
be discontinued until the shippers are 
better informed relative to the supply and 
demand, not only in the markets, but in 
the consuming territory to which their 
hay ultimately is shipped. 

The bureau of markets now dissemi- 
nates market information as to supply 
and demand and prices at the principal 
hay markets. It is also preparing hay 
standards which, when promulgated and 
idopted, will go a long way toward mak- 
ing possible the elimination of the dupli- 
cation now existing in the marketing 
of hay. 


LAST CHANCE BARGAIN OFFERS 


This is our regular annual Bargain 
Period. It ends positively on November 
18th. Until that time you may renew or 
extend your subscription at the following 
Bargain Rates: 

$1 For Four Years; 

50 cents For Two Years. 

Enclosed in this magazine you will 
find an order blank with room for four 
subscriptions. Send a few of your neigh- 
bors’ subscriptions and earn one or more 
of the useful articles offered on page 103 
of this issue. 

The Bargain Period closes November 
18th. Better renew or extend your sub- 
scription now and take advantage of 
this saving in rates. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 

Des Moines, Iowa 
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1923 SUPERIOR 
Chevrolet Utility Coupé 


This is the lowest priced closed car on the market with a 
Fisher Body. it is bought extensively by farmers and those 
living in rural communities, and is popular for professional 
and general use where a single seat and extra large rear 
compartment are desired. 

QUALITY has been still further improved by more artistic 
design and added equipment. , 

ECONOMY has been still further increased by engineering 
refinement and greatly broadened production and distribu- 
tion facilities, 

SERVICE is now offered on a flat rate basis by 10,000 dealers 
and service stations, 

PRICE remains the same, in spite of added equipment and 
more expensive construction, which have greatly increased 
value. 

Some distinctive features of the new line are: streamline body 
design with high hood and crowned, paneled fenders; vacuum 
feed and rear gasoline tank on all models; drum type head 
lamps with legal lenses. Curtains open with doors of open 
models. 

Closed models have Fisher Bodies, plate glass windows 
with Ternstedt window regulators, straight side cord tires, 
sun visor, windshield wiper and dash light. The Sedanette 
is equipped with an auto-trunk on rear. 

See these remarkable cars. Study the specifications. 


Prices F, O. B. Flint, Michigan 


SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster - - - = = $510 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring - - - - = = = = 525 
SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupe - - - = = = 680 
SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette - - ~- = = = = 850 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Sedan cw ek 2 a ee 8 


SUPERIOR Light Delivery - 


Nothing Compares With 
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fer Economical Transportation 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Low-Priced QUALITY 


Automobiles. There are 10,000 Chevrolet Dealers and Serv- 
ice Stations Throughout the World. Dealers and Parts 


Depots Wanted in all territory not adequately 
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OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 


Turning Apples Into Vinegar on Farm and in Factory 


HIS summer I saw a big cider mill and press operated by 

a tractor hard at work in a Nebraska orchard. Three 

men were busy turning out barrel after barrel of cider 
from which they were going to make vinegar. 

‘‘We were offered only thirty-five cents a hundred for these 
apples,” one of them remarked, “‘and since we can get about 
six gallons or better of cider from thirty-five cents worth of 
apples we figured it better to make vinegar ourselves than to 
sell the apples so some one else could use them for the same 
purpose.” 

Then he spoke of the “‘vinegar’’ permit necessary and those 
details which would not interest one unless he has cider to 
sell or was making vinegar. 

I wanted to see how the cider was made and follow it thru 
the process of making vinegar right on the farm. I stuck 
around and found out a lot of things. 

The better the cider, the better the vinegar; likewise the 
better the apples, the better the cider. For the very best 
grades, clean, fully matured apples free from bruises and de- 
cayed spots are used. Of course with the mill right in the or- 
chard, windfalls which have no decayed bruises are run right 
into the mill. Some people allow the apples to remain on the 
trees just as long as possible, then pile them up long enough 
to sweat. They claim this causes uniform and complete ripening. 

The apples are 
washed ii neces- 


ly corked so that the quality of the vinegar will not become 
lessened by any cause. 

Such is an outline of the ordinary farm method. There 
are two other methods of making vinegar in use commonly 
employed by regular vinegar factories. The first of these is 
called the Orleans process, or the French process, and it is 
practically an imitation of nature’s process of making vinegar, 
the one described above. The other method has been called 
a “forced draft”? method, tho its technical name is the “quick’’ 
process or German method. 

The Orleans method was so called because it has long been 
used for making vinegar from wine. A vat or barrel having 
free access to air is filled one-fourth full of good vinegar which 
supplies the culture. Then an equal amount of cider or wine 
is added and the alcohol is oxidized. Then in a few days an- 
other quantity of wine or cider is added, then a third, so that 
the vat is full. When the oxidation of the alcohol has been 
practically completed, three-fourths of the vinegar is removed, 
and the process is repeated over and over. The Orleans method 
makes fine vinegar but it takes quite a bit of time. For that 
reason the quick process is much employed. 

It so happens that the vinegar organisms work fastest at 
34° C., which is practically the same as 92° F. Lots of oxygen 
and this temperature means a very rapid change of alcohol 
into acetic acid. 
So here is how 
it is done. 





sary before they 
are run into the 
grinder or crush- 
er. This grinder 
is designed to 
thoroly tear to 
pieces and break 
the cell structure 
of the fruit and 
release the juice. 
As the pomace, 
or crushed pulp, 
falls from the 
mill, it is caught 
on a platform in 
a rack lined with 
coarse cloth or 
burlap. As the 
rack is filled it is 





A large tank, 
called a genera- 
tor, is built like 
a truncated cone 
such as you have 
seen in your arith- 
metic text. The 
generator is from 
six feet to twenty 
feet high. A 
false bottom is 
built in the lower 
end, and a false 
top full of per- 
forations near the 
top. The gener- 
atur is filled with 
shavings, small 


lifted, the cloth Here is a hydraulic press cider mill in operation in a Nebraska orchard where cull blocks of wood, 


folded over the 
“cheese”? shaped 
block of pomace, 
and a new board laid on top of the cheese. On this new board 
another cheese is built and so on to the capacity of the press. 
When the platform is carrying as many burlap wrapped 
cheeses as the press can care for it is run over the plunger. The 
plunger is forced by enormous pressure against the crushed 
pomace and practically all the juice is pressed out. 

The comparatively dry pomace is now thrown out to make 
way for the new batch from the mill. Sometimes the pomace is 
pressed again; sometimes it is fed to stock, and sometimes it 
is further handled to get the apple seeds in it, as much of the 
stock for nurseries is raised from seeds from cider mills. 

The juice or cider is run from the mill into vats or barrels 
to settle and clarify for a few days. 

The most practical method for farm use and making home 
made vinegar is a slow method but it gets results. The clear 
portion of the settled cider is put into clean, thoroly steamed 
barrels, filling each barrel only two-thirds to three-fourths 
full. The bung must be left out, but in order to prevent the 
entrance of dust and foreign matter along with the air that 
must be admitted, a loose plug of cotton is inserted. This also 
serves to decrease evaporation. The casks are stored where 
the temperature may be maintained at not lower than forty- 
five or fifty degrees Fahrenheit, and alcoholic fermentation 
is complete in about six months. If the temperature is kept 
at sixty-five degrees still more rapid action is had, especially 
the cider. 

As soon as the alcoholic fermentation is complete, and this 
is told by the absence of gas bubbles, the clear portion is drawn 
off. The barrel is thoroly rinsed out, the cider put back, and 
from one-half to one ‘gallon of good vinegar is added. This 
vinegar always contains some ‘“‘mother.” 

Really, vinegar is simply a fermented alcoholic liquor, in 
which the alcohol is oxidized into acetic acid. 

The farm vinegar maker may expect the alcohol to be 
changed to acetic acid in maybe three months, possibly not 
for two years. It all depends on how he keeps it, the conditions 
under which the vinegar is made. When acetic fermentation 
has progressed far enough to produce four and a half to five 
percent of acetic acid, the barrels are filled to the top and tight- 


apples are being turned into vinegar 


cobs, or some ma- 
terial which will 
insure a large 
amount of surface and at the same time have no action on the 
liquid or bacteria which change alcohol to acid. The generator 
is then “‘charged” by pouring thru it some material that con- 
tains the right sort of bacteria. These bacteria, of course, 
lodge on the cobs or shavings or whatever the generator con- 
tains, and a mass of mother is formed. When in proper shape 
the alcoholic liquor, either wine, beer, or cider is started thru 
the generator. The perforations in the head being supplied 
with wicking or string down which the liquor trickles, the 
liquor is brot into contact with the bacteria in a very thin 
layer. Heat is generated by the oxidation process, and by 
means of holes in the false bottom a current of air is caused 
to pass up thru the generator. Thus the liquid as it trickles 
downward is brot in contact with fresh air and fresh bacteria, 
so that the change is very rapid, indeed. 

Usually the process is not completed in one generator; so 
it is arranged for the liquid to flow into a second, and so on 
until the vinegar making process is complete, that is, until all 
the alcohol is oxidized. 

The finished vinegar contains several things besides the 
acetic acid and water, tho these are the main ingredients 
However, there are the chemical compounds of acetal, alde- 
hyde, and acetic and formic ethers, all of which together give 
vinegar the characteristic flavor and refreshing odor. 


CALVES NOT THRIFTY 

Two calves have failed to thrive on the same feed as the rest 
of the calves get. They stand off and do not force their way 
to the feed rack. They seem hungry but get little to eat. Both 
have aslight cough. I had about decided to dispose of them 
but then thot of writing to you.—C. L. C., Nebr. 

These calves may have a tubercular infection. A competent 
veterinarian should make an examination to determine the 
point. In the meantime separate these calves from the others 
and feed them legume hay with a small amount of corn and 
oats, together with what fodder they will eat. They may be 
simply starving because they lack courage to fight for a place at 
the feed trough. Ordinarily such calves are hardly worth the 
care it takes to see that they come along in good shape. 
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Dooce BrotHers 
BUSINESS SEDAN 


Exceptional interest has been aroused by the 
practical arrangement of the interior. 


The entire rear compartment furnishings—seat, 
seat cushions, back cushions, seat frame, foot 
rest, carpet and all—can be removed from the 
car in a few moments. 


The front seat is then tilted forward, giving a 
gross clearance of twenty-two inches through 
the rear doors. 


In this way, a space of sixty-four cubic feet in the 
rear compartment is made available for loading. 


When the rear seat fixtures are back in place, the 
interior is complete and attractive in appear- 
ance. Its convertibility is not apparent to the eye. 


Farmers, business men, salesmen, campers, tour- 
ists and everyone who has occasion, at times, to 
carry bulky articles or luggage, will readily 
appreciate the great utility of this construction. 


The Price is $1195 f. o. b. Detroit 





Patents Pending 
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DOING FINE WITH CHICKENS | 

Here is a letter from Wilson, Virgil and | 
Ellen Wallic k of Nebraska. A Successful | 
Farming loan helped them get started in | 
the poultry business more than a year ago. | 
According to the letter they have done} 
well, and now have some fine stock. 
“We 125 chickens this year,” 


and he thinks igis pretty 


raised 


Wilson, 


SAVSs 

















This is Wilson, Virgil and Ellen Wallick, 


Ne braska, with their flo k of White Rocks 





good. We think so, too, but here is the 
letter from the children and a picture of 
themselves and their chickens: 

“Please find enclosed $23 on note and 
sixty-five interest, the money you 
loaned us a year ago. Thank you for the 
favors we have received from you in ex- 
tending the note for six months, as it sure 
helped us out. 

‘We think you are a great help to boys 
and girls who want a start of their own. 
We raised 125 chickens this year, which I 
think is pretty good. 


cents 





dith’s loans 


‘Thanking you and wishing you the 


best luck in making boys and girls happy, 
We are, Wilson, Virgil, Ellen Wallick.” 


WON SECOND AT THE FAIR 


“Tl am writing to let you know how I am | 


am thank-| 


getting tlong wit h my pigs l 

ing you again for the loan as you he Iped | 
me to get a start in the bee siness. 

I have a registered Chester White | 

m ile pig und he won the second prize of 
$5 at the fair And my sow fougd pigs | 
last Sunday She did not find but five, 
but they are all good pigs and every one | 


as snow. | am sending you 
my pigs. 


of them white 
a picture of each of 
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Schmid, Kansas, with his brood 


80W 


George 


‘It is almost bedtime so must close for 
this time. Thank you again for the loan 
vou made me.—George E. Schmid, | 
Cherokee county, Kan.”’ 





c 7 DREN WANT STOCK OF THEIR OWN 
i s mother is 
states. Many | 





ther 


girls’ club page very much. 
|} acres; 


| while they 
} 


Boys ADD GIRLS CLUB DEPT 


Ownership for Boys and Girls 


parents realize the ambition and desire of their 
children to own something and to have the experi- 
ence that comes from ownership and personal re- 
sponsibility. 

Our loan plan has been sent to these boys and 
| girls — wilt be sent to others who are interested. 

Mr. Ragers of Illinois writes as follows: 

a 4d been taking S. F. for several years and 
am more than pleased with it and es aes am 
interested in the boys’ and girls’ club « partment. 

“T have three children, two boys and one aaah and 
would like to hear about and know all details of 
how the children get loans from S. #. as my children 
are eager for an opportunity to start in raising 
things for themselves. 

“So, if you will please write me a letter telling 
me about it, I will appreciate same very much 
They prefer chickens or pigs——Mrs. U. Rogers, 
Cass county, Ill.” 


Beware of the Wet 
At times of cold and sudden pour, 
We race the raindrops to our door. 
Tho rain be good for plants and such, 
We loath a soaking very much. 
We do..’t wish people to plant us, 
And catching cold is hazardous! 


LIKES THE CLUB PAGE 

a reader of S. F. and like the boys’ and 
I live on a farm of 500 
it is a river bottom farm. I like farm life 
I do not own any stock of any kind but am 
I want to raise turkeys 


a F 


am 


fine 
very interested in poultry. 
next year 

“I wish you would please send me a copy of your 
loan plan. I would f ke very much to become a 
member of the club. As you have helped so many 
boys and girls by loaning them money to get a start, 
I wonder if you would help me. I would hke to take 
out a loan this fall. I am 14 years old and I will 
graduate from the grade school this year—Ruby 
Kidwell, Mo. 


WILL STAND BACK OF THEM 

“Having just begun subscribing for 8S. F., I have 
noticed that you loan money to children. I have 
three daughters, ages 14, 11 and 9. They are each 
interested in different livestock and are anxious 
to buy stock and see what they can do toward in- 
creasing and raising good purebred stock. At 
resent we have the chance of buying a little Jersey 
Re “ifer calf from an exceptional butterfat cow. My 
second daughter is anxious to buy it so we would 
lixe to get that one loan immediately. Later on, 


“Enclosed find picture of us and two] when we have the opportunity, my oldest daughter 
dozen of our choice White Rocks. The | ¥#shes to invest in pigs, my youngest in sheep. 

| “IT am writing you to find out full particulars and 

small boy and girl in the picture are OUI | if you make loans to more than one child. The 

brother and sister. They say they will | children are used to caring for stock and their father 

have chickens some dav from Mr. Mere- | and I stand back of them and are encouraging them 

. to learn for themselves the profit and loss business 


are young.— Mrs. Harry Stanage, Bing- 
im county, Idaho.” 
THE WINTER COMETH 
Fly, little birds, to the sunny South, 
Fly from the winter's cold: 
Hide, little flowers, the soft brown earth, 
Hide from the north wind bold; 
Die, little leaves, it is God's plan, 
Die and return to mold. 


i! 


Work, little squirrel, bring in your nuts, 
Work, for autumn grows old; 
Live, O man of mighty powers! 
Live for Him and behold— 
The winter that comes to us each and all 
Will a thousand joys unfold 
fyrtle Jamison Trachsel. 


WANTS TO GO THRU HIGH SCHOOL 

“Please explain how much money a boy can 
borrow and for how long a time. 

“I am anxious for my boy to go thru high school 
and he is so afraid he will have to go out to work 
and leave school. I was reading about your club 
boys and girls and was wondering if it would not 
be a good chance for him as he has a crippled hand, 
one finger is_off on the right hand, so it makes it 
hard for him to work at everything and it is im- 
pertant that he get an education. Please send me 
your plan, ete.—Addie Curtis, Iowa.” 


CAN CALL MY OWN 
“I received the loan all O. K. and bought a white 
Shorthorn calf, of which I am very pro By 
getting this loan I can own something that I can 
call my own. I feed my calf bran and oats and let 
it run on pasture. It is growing fine. I have had 
a picture taken of myself and calf and will send you 


one as soon as I get them finished.—Curtis A. 
Dobbins, Effingham county, Il 
THE GRANDEST OFFER YET MADE 
“IT am sending you a report on my project. It is 


as concise as I can make it am recommending 
your proposition to every boy and girl that seems 
inte fm in making something for themselves for 
I believe it the grandest offer yet made to the farmer 
boys and girls of America. 

“It has given me greater aspiration for the sma!] 
things of life that make up or that the big things are 
composed of; that is, it has opened the way to ob- 
taining some of the material things of life that soon- 
er or later shall open the door to greater fields of 
work that I could net hope to aspire to without 
ney 


m 
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“I am intending to take poultry this fall or an- 
other line of work. I might make a failure of it but 
all try it nevertheless. 

“From April 16th to July 10th I fed my hog o 
slop alone. From July 10th to the first of August 
I fed all the watermelons she could eat. On thé 
first of September I began feeding her ten ears of 
corn per day. After the twentieth of September | 
increased feed to twenty ears per day. This is the 
total cost since time of purchase until present time 






































































ES) cE> bcd oe vuheat ioe aen orien 5.75 
ks verskeks 4c ieinsban thas 4.70 
SED. 5k vee dhs» e vobars keh ebue 62 
Ee ene 24.92 

ee ee $35.99 





“On September 20th she farrowed ten pigs, all 
of which are living. 
Value of pigs on hand.............. $ 75.00 
. . | | eee 25.00 
Total... . $100.00 
EEE Re 35.99 
Profit to date. .... $ 63.97 


“Mildred Phillips, Texas.” 














Here is George Schmid’ s Chester white male 
pig on which he won $5 


COUSIN JIM’S CORNER 
The turkey is much thought of in 
November. The noble bird is well cared 
for, is housed securely against marauders, 
is lavished with food and drink, and yet 
in spite of all these things and more, Mister 
Gobbler cannot be blamed for disliking 





November. It is the month he gets it in 
the neck! 
Poor turkey, we give not the least 


thought to your feelings. Instead, we rub 
our “tummy” and wonder just how much 
meat, both white and dark, we can accom- 
modate. Such is the national weakness. 
Doubtless the Pilgrim Fathers were the 
first to succumb; so blame them, not us, 
Mister Turkey V, and ple: ase, we be v4 of you, 
do not distrub our dreams on Thanksgiv- 


To 
Sp 





* 


Mr. Gobbler does not care for November. 
Can you guess why? 





ing night. We love you,, indeed we do. 
Eating you is just our gentle way of prov- 
ing our love. So on Thanksgiving night, 
please, again, do not march down the bed 
covers and with a gobble-gobble-gobble 
| proceed to devour us as we did you. 


























The 1923 Series 
Roadster, 2-Passenger, $ 975 
Touring, 5-Passenger - 995 
Sport Car, §-Passenger 1165 
Coupe, 2-Passenger - 1185 
Coupe, 5-Passenger, - 1445 
Sedan, 5-Passenger - 1545 


All prices f. 0. b. at Factory 


SUCCESSFUL 











The moment you see these beau- 
tiful New Oakland closed cars, you 
will want to own one or the other. 
Somehow you will feel, instantly 
and keenly, that the entire motor 
car market has no more satisfying 
cars to offer you. 


Both of the new 1923 bodies are 
built by Fisher. Their new and 
distinctive beauty; their graceful 
lines; the wealth of their interior 
appointments and refinements; their 
comfortable all-weather riding qual- 
ities and their complete mechanical 
dependability—all will impress you 
with the unusually high quality of 


these new models. 


Mounted on the standard Oakland 
chassis, both of these new cars are 


FARMING 


91445 


Trunk Extra 


) Have You Seen Oakland’s 1923 Closed Cars? 


powered with the six-cylinder, 
overhead-valve; Oakland-built en- 
gine—the only engine in the world 
with a performance guaranteed in 
writing for 15,000 miles. 


Combining beauty with substan- 
tial and enduring mechanical con- 
struction, tnese closed cars possess 
that quiet, smooth and flexible 
performance so necessary to com- 
plete closed car satisfaction, 


Weask onlythat you see these new 
models and compare them critically 
with any others built. After that, 
we feel certain you will share our 
sincere belief that they offer a 
greater measure of beauty and util- 
ity than you can possibly find else- 
where at prices so remarkably low. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Pontiac, Micuican 


Division of General Motors Corporation 








Oakland’ s special written, 15,000 mile engine guarantee 18 con- 
clusive proof of the in-built dependability of the new 1923 Oakland. 
It is possible to give this unusual guarantee only because of 
the high quality in every part of this car's sturdy construction. 


1545 


5“PASSENGER SEDAN 


\ §‘PASSENGER COUPE 
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THE MARKET CLASSES OF HOGS 


Producer and Consumer Have Different Ideals 
By E. N. WENTWORTH 





Boar—-wt. 450 lbs. 


HEN finished hogs reach the 
market their values are deter- 
mined by a set of character- 
istics entirely different from what they 
ire judged by on the farm. Price at 
the market is determined entirely by 
what the consumer is willing to pay, 
but the type of hog the producer grows 
is determined by the relative cost of its 





Bacon type—wt. 190 lbs. 





Packing sow—wt. 300 lbs. 


be very high, since they must produce 
the very highest grade of breakafast 
bacon. The butcher type is the most 
popular class. It produces the pork 
chop, the ham, and the bacon in great- 
est demand on the American market. 
Butcher hogs must be well finished 
young stock and the majority of them 
should fall in the medium class quoted 





production as compared to market 
price. The hog feeder looks for points 





above. There are variations of grade 
in butcher hogs, but very few common 
butcher hogs are recognized on the 





that will indicate a profitable utiliza- 
tion of feed; a large rugged frame, a 
strong back and limbs, a broad, deep 
chest, a vigorous constitution, strong feeding capacity and an 
active rustling disposition. Yet none of these points are valu- 
able from the standpoint of consumptive demand, The con- 
sumer is particularly interested in the size, shape and quality of 
the hams, shoulders, loins and bacon sides. He seeks quality, 
firm texture, light bone and freedom from waste, yet these are 
directly contradictory to what the producer seeks. Therefore, 
the type we recog- 
nize as ideal 1s 
based on a com- 
promise between 
these conflicting de- 
mands During 
periods in Which a 
shortage of hogs ex- 
ists, the producer’s 
ideal tends to domi- 
nate, as for example 
during the period 
of the war; while 
during periods in 
which there is a 
plentiful supply of 
hogs the consumers’ 
interests dominate 
and quality, from the consumptive 
standpoint, is relatively-at a premium 
For example, in 1920, when there was 
a relatively large supply in relation to 
the demand, the market for quality 
hogs thruout the year averaged sixty- 
five cents per hundredweight higher 
than the prices for heavier, coarser 
hogs. On the other hand, in 1918, 


Smooth “big type’ barrow—wt. 250 lbs. 





Light butcher type—wt. 200 lbs. market. 


Packing sows are too heavy and 
rough to classify as butcher hogs, or if of the proper weight they 
lack the requisite finish. The packing class constitutes a place 
for everything not suitable as a butcher hog, except for a few 
that are even too coarse for packing. These are known as 
roughs and sell at the lowest market price. 

Of a comparable class are the stags and boars. Stags are 
boars that have been castrated and usually sell at a dockage of 
seventy pounds, due to the fact that they are very wasty in 
dressing. However, 
the price for them is 
usually fairly good 
and it pays always to 
market aged males as 
stags instead of 
boars. Boars are not 
usually marketed un- 
til their days of serv- 
ice are over, and they 
are old and coarse. 
A large majority of 
the boars that come 
on the market are 
condemned by the 
government inspec- 
tors, due to sexual 
odor. Such boars bring only the fer- 
tilizer price to the owner, hence, it is 
always best to castrate aged boars, 
give them a good feed for four to eight 
weeks, and then market them as stags. 
There are practically no circumstances 
that will justify sending boars to the 
market. 

Sows that are sufficiently advanced 





Feeder pig—ut. 70 lbs. 





when the demand was almost greater 
than the supply, the difference between 
the two grades was only ten cents per 
h indredweight. 

Che important factors in classifying 
hogs on the market are weight, condi- 
tion, quality, form and sex. It is not 
possible to lay down a hard-and-fast 
rule whereby every hog can be classi- 
fied. since the exigencies of the market 
often cause the shifting of the line 
separating the different classes. Classi- 
fying and grading is easier on a market 
where hogs are scarce than where they 
are plentiful. The following classifica- 
tion of swine has been tentatively 
adopted by the bureau of agricultural 
economics of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture: 

Killing Hogs: Bacon and Butcher Hogs—Heavy (250 pounds 
up), medium (200-250 pounds), light (150-200 pounds), light- 
light (130-150 pounds Pigs (130 pounds down). Packing 
sOWS Boars. Stags. Stocker and Feeder Pigs Heavy (100- 
130 pounds), medium (70-100 pounds), light (70 pounds down). 

Bacon hogs run from 160 to 200 pounds, and the quality must 





Heavy bu/cher type—wt. 350 lbs. 





Medium butcher type—wt. 250 lbs. 


in gestation to show evidence of it, are 
subject to a dock of forty pounds, due 
to the excess waste in dressing, but 
otherwise they sell at regular packing 
hog prices. Hogs which arrive dead in 
the car bring fertilizer price if they 
weigh a hundred pounds or over, but 
if they weigh less, they bring in nothing 
as their small yield of fertilizer and 
grease just about covers the cost of 
hauling. Pigs are usually sold as 
stockers and feeders, but at certain 
times of the year a few young pigs 
weighing from fifteen to thirty pounds 
come on the market still retaining 
much of their pig fat. They are sold 
for “roasters,”’ and are generally han- 
dled by poultry and commission men. 

Within each class of hogs will be 
found differences in quality that are commonly represented by 
standard grades. For example, butcher and bacon hogs are 
graded as choice, good and medium in the heavy weights, and 
choice, good, medium and common in the other weights. Pigs 
are similarly graded while packing sows are graded as smooth 
and rough. (Continued on page 68 
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For Sloppu.@ al 


Snowy Weather 


| pet these frequent trips to the barn—keep 
a pair of Goodyear Gold Seal arctics handy 
at the kitchen door. You can slip them on and 
off in a hurry, over shoes or stockings. With 
these snow excluders you can plow through 
deep drifts or wade through slush and mud— 
no water can leak through the thick rubber lay- 
ers. And no matter how cold it is, the fleecy, all 
wool lining keeps your feet snug and comforta- 
ble. Get Goodyear arctics for the whole family. 


When you buy rubber footwear, look closely 
for the Gold Seal trade-mark— the sign of 
quality which has identified genuine Goodyear 
products for three generations. There are 
scores of imitators using the Goodyear name, 
but the Gold Seal trade-mark assures you of 
comfort, fit, rugged quality, skillful workman- 
ship and years of service. 


If you don’t know the merchant near you who 


sells Goodyear Gold Seal rubber footwear, 
write our nearest office and ask for his name. 


Like the 


Wark on Silver 


BRANCHES: 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., 380-82 E. Water St. 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 371-377 Sibley St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 807 Baltimore Ave, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 1103 Washington Ave. 
PORTLAND, ORE., 61-67 Fourth St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 539 Mission §e, 








Goodyear Gold Zeal “‘Zebu” 
arctic. Heavy, four buckle, 
snow excluder. Cashmerette 
top. Lined with heavy black 
fleece. Other models and sizes 
for every member of thefamily. 
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More Money 
From Hogs! 


ee | Book od Sanitary Improve- 
How to Prevent ‘Loss 
SS ae larger Profits 


Healthy hogs are the real money 
hogs. And they don't just “happen. 
Healthy hogs are the result of healthy 
surroundings. Treat your hogs right 
and they will pay you more. 

<\ Cholera, white 
i) scours, pneumonia 
and worms are 
developments di- 
rectly due to un- 
sanitary sur- 
roundings. 
Prevent disease 
and save feed by 
providing your 


warm, c 
able quarters. 
Our book,"“Concrete on the 
Hog Farm” tells how to build per- 
manent,sanitary improvements. Some of 
the subjects covered in this book are— 
Hoghouses, Feeding floors, Hog Wallows. 
Troughs, Waterers, Corncribs, Dipping 
Vats, Brine Tanks, etc. 
Plan your improvements NOW. Send for 
this Free ok and know how to save on 
replacements and how to build for all 
time. Address office nearest you. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


A National Organization to Improve and 
Extend the Uses of Concrete 























Atlanta indianapolis Pittsburgh 
Boston Kansas City Portiand, Oreg. 
Chica. Los Angeles Sait Lake City 
Dallas Milwaukee San Francisco 
Denver Minneapolis Seattle 

Des Moines New York St. Louis 
Detroit Parkersbu Vancouver, B. C. 
Helens Philadetphia Washington,D.Cc. 



















GET 1T FROM THE FF 
ga SACTORY DIRECT I Saved $38.00, a. 
Wonderful Saving! 
Writes Charles DeVorick. 
Racola, Washington Co, Ma, 
Cut your own'fence costs 
to the bone by buying direct 
from us at Lowest Factory Prices. 
We Pay the Freight. 
Write today for Free 100-page Catalog of 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Barbed 
Wire, Gates, Posts, and latest low prices. 
KITSELMAN BROS, Dept 220 MUNCIE IND. 


America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers. 








$4.50 Guns for Brush Hunting 








Famous U.S.Cal.45-70 
rebored smooth, to shoot 
Bird shot, total length 41 
inches, weight 7 Ibs $4. 

Bird shot cartridges for the above 3e each 
Rifle Barrels interchangeable for above $2.00 
Send for Catalog 
W. Stokes Kirk ssi7aseahosn © 














MAKE SHAVING A JOY 
SO SHAVES FROM ONE BLADE 


/ No Honing no if you 


use the little wonder MINIT 
| farrowing pens and wood has proven much 


‘ SHARPNER. Positively shar- 
ns any safety razor blade. 
aly two operations. Lasts a 


lifetime. Here is our rantee: 
Try one 30 days. If not 7% - 
factory your money back. By 


mail prepaid, $1.00. 
PEACOCK MFG. CO., 308 W. Lake St. Boge. 18 Chicago 
EASY T0 SELL GROCERIES 


. 1ints, Automobile Olis, 

















ng, Stock F coed to con- 
sumers from samples. No 
capital or experience neces- & 
sary. Stead profitable 
work. Commissions advan- 
ed Satisfaction guaran- § 
teed; 50 years in business, 
Write for full particulars, 


Loverin & Browne Co.. 
Wholesale Grocers 
1766 Se. State St. . Chicago, 






For trial, a sample of our style Rubens, 
if you send 2 cents in U.S. stamps for 
postage and state size wanted 

Reversible Collar Co., Dept Q , Boston, Mass. 































IELD studies made on forty Indiana 
Fram: by the extension department of 

Purdue university during 1921 showed 
that it takes seventy-three pounds of feed 
for each pig farrowed. This means feed 
consumed by the sows up until farrowing 
time and was based on the total number 
of saws and the total number of pigs far- 
rowed. Some of the sows did not farrow 
at all but since the operator had to feed 
them whether they did or didn’t, their 
| feed bill had to be figured in. This means 
| that if a farmer has five sows and they 
farrow fifty pigs, twenty of which are lost, 
three-quarters of a ton 
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RAISE. BVERX PUG 


It Takes 73 Pounds of Feed Before Each One Is Born 


“In my experience,” said Schwab, “I 
have found it better to bed the farrowing 
pens with chaff rather than straw. If it is 
impossible to get oat or wheat chaff, one 
can make use of alfalfa or clover chaff and 
if plenty of leaves are handy as they often 
are in the fall of the year, they make a 
very inexpensive and satisfactory bedding 
for the brood sows. If straw is put into the 
farrowing pens or the colony house, just 
before farrowing the sow will gather it up 
to make a deep nest and with chaff, this 
is impossible. Deep nests and large 
litters of pigs do not go together.” 

The guard rail 





of feed has been «sted 
and with feeds at pres- 
ent prices this is a con- 
siderable item of loss 
recurring every six 















is one of the 
newer develop- 
ments in the hog 
business, but 
the experience 
that a large 
number of grow- 
ers have already 
had with it indi- 
cates that it is a 
great help in 
saving the ut- 
termost pigs. 
Where it has 
proven unsatis- 
factory or where 














brood sows are 


Where more 
the loss is proportionately greater. 
| A perusal of the facts indicates that the 
| hog man who says he would rather have 


months. 
| =e pt, 


ismall litters than large ones has not 
|learned how much more feed is consumed 
| per pig by sows rearing small litters as 
|compared with sows rearing large litters 
|The records obtained showed that where 
la sow raises from seven to eight pigs, it 
| took 140 pounds of feed per pig to carry 
ithe sow and pigs from breeding time to 
| we aning time; but where sows raised but 
| four pigs, it required 105 pounds more feed 
| for each pig at weaning time. Surely such 
a reduction in costs is not to be scoffed at 
| when we remember that feed cost consti- 
|tutes about seventy-five percent of the 
|total cost of the finished pork ready for 
{shipment to the terminal market. 

“Provided one has mated sows from 
large litters with vigorous healthy boars 
from large litters,” John Schwab, 
Purdue swine extension man who has an 
opportunity to observe and investigate 
conditions of hog growing on 150 choice 
Indiana farms each year, “the size of 
litters farrowed and saved can be greatly 
influenced by the management given the 
sow just before farrowing and immedi- 
ately afterward. 

‘By all means provide a floor for the 


says 





superior to concrete for this. If there is 
a dirt floor in the farrowing pens, by all 
means ring the sow or she will root out a 
deep nest, the pigs will get into this, and 
every time the sow lies down there is a 


great likelihood that a pig will be crushed. 
So avoid the deep nest for farrowing sows. 





opening in back for con- 
venience of attendant. 


owners have not 
been pleased 
with it, the in- 
dications are 
that the guard 
rail was not 
properly in- 
stalled. Nailing a 2x4 edgewise onto the 
side of the farrowing pen about eight 
inches from the floor does not serve the 
purpose. Straw gets in under this 2x4, 
packs there and when the sow lies down 
there is no space for the pig with the conse- 
quence that his reserved space in Packing- 
town is immediately cancelled. If guard 
rails that save pigs are made permanent, 
too much space is taken up. The guard 
rail is placed about eight or tem inches 
from the floor and extends out into the 
farrowing pen at least a foot. If blocks 
are fastened permanently at proper places 
near the corners of the farrowing pens, a 
bolt*coming up thru them will serve to 
bolt the guard rails in place and when the 
pigs get large enough to take care of them- 
selves, these can be taken out. Two-by- 
four’s make a good guard rail or in country 
where there are plenty of poles, small poles 
flattened at the ends can be used 

“The growing littér is largely protein,” 
said the speaker as he urged that a bal- 
anced ration be supplied pregnant sows. 
“A pound of tankage to each ten or 
twelve pounds of other feeds is about 
right. Give the sows enough to keep them 
in good flesh but not overfat. 

“Where a man has good equipment, uses 
guard rails, chaff for bedding and the like, 
feeding the sows immediately after far- 
rowing takes on added importance. Feed 
sparingly, usually nothing but water, the 
day after farrowing; the next day give 
an ear of corn but no tankage or skimmed 
milk. Get the sow back onto full feed 
in about ten to fourteen days, depending 
upon the nature of the sow. The poor 
milking sow can be given a full feed while 


with 


Farrowing house 











Two good ways of saving labor that meet the approval of the pigs. 
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with the sow that is an extremely heavy 
milker, it will take longer. The younger 
the pigs, the less milk they take from the 
mother, and so any undue stimulation of 
the milk flow by feeding tankage or skim- 
milk before the pigs can clean out the 
udders at one time is often followed by 
milk fever or other udder trouble. 

“It is much more satisfactory all the 
way around to feed sows dry feed rather 
than slop. If they are given slop, they 
gulp it down; chewing the feed and mixing 
it with the saliva is a very important part 
in getting full value for the feed given. 
With feed given dry and with a water 
supply at hand, the sow is compelled to 
eat slowly, thereby chewing the feed better 
and longer. 

“Tt is not possible to prescribe any 
‘eut and dried’ ration for sows with pigs,”’ 
said Schwab. ‘Common sense should dic- 
tate which feeds to give so as to supply 
the pigs with a balanced ration and still 
make the most money for the owner. For 
instance, we formerly recommended mid- 
dlings for growing pigs but the last two 
or three years there has been a lot of com- 
plaint that the middlings do not taste good 
to the pigs and are not eaten well, prob- 
ably because weed seed is ground up into 
them. At the local elevator today, mid- 
dlings are bringing $42 atonand you have 
to go and get them. Wheat is worth $1.20 
a bushel and with a little more than thirty- 
three bushels in a ton, wheat is worth only 
$40. A man can have his wheat ground 
for the other two dollars and have a feed 
that is far superior to any middlings ever 
made.” 

‘Answering the question, “Where does 
rye come into the sow’s ration?” Schwab 
replied that it came in very little, that rye 
was less efficient as a hog feed than corn 
and could usually be sold for much more. 
He counselled against feeding rye to hogs 
andcharacterizedit as wasteful.—I.M., Ind. 


BLACK TEETH OF PIGS 


The belief that black teeth often found 
in the mouth of new-born pigs have some 
dire detrimental effect upon the animals, 
seems to be about as prevalent as is be lief 
in “hollow horn” and “wolf in the tail,” 
two mythical diseases often spoken of in 
the southern states. Let it be understood 
that the black color of the small, sharp 
teeth referred to has no special significance 
and such teeth need not be removed on 
that account. As the teeth are as sharp 
as needles, however, and frequently 
lacerate the gums, or injure the teats of the 
sow, or wound the faces of the little pigs 
when fighting, they should be nipped off 
at birth. This must be most carefully 
done. Should brusing or wounding of the 
gums occur, the filth germ bacillus 
necrophorus will be almost certain to in- 
vade the parts and cause ulcers which are 
very difficult to heal and sometimes cause 
fatal effects. The teeth mentioned are 
sometimes erroneously termed “wolf 
teeth.”” These teeth, in a horse, are 
vestigial anterior premolars or grinders 
and occur in the upper jaw in front of the 
true premolars. 

It is interesting to know that the hog 
of all of the domestic animals is the only 
one having seven grinder teeth in each 
jaw above and below. The one nearest 
the front of the mouth in each jaw is the 
anterior premolar and these are not 
present in other animals. In the mouth of 
a new-born pig it is usual to find two little 
sharp teeth on both sides of each jaw and 
with an open space between. These teeth 
are the milk corner teeth and tushes or 
tusks. In horses, cattle and sheep the 
central and second pairs of incisor teeth 
come in first and are first replaced by per- 
manent teeth. The opposite is the case 
with pigs.—A. 8. A. 
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New 1923 Model- ‘Throttle Govern ed 


The Standard By Which All 
L0G SAWS Are Judged. 
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OTTAWA MFG. CO. 


—~ jaan Wood St. , Ottawa, Kans. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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We guarantee —— Farming ads 
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Just the thing for the hundred 

and one repair and adjustment 

Jobs that come up in conn 

with your farm machinery 

equipment. 

A socket wrench—adjustable, 

A hammer—a tire tool—and a 

wre . 

All in one—for the price of one. 

A sturdy, well balanced tool, forged 

from 30-point carbon steel, heavily 

nickeled against rust, and fully guarane 

teed as to workmanship and material. 

101 UNIVERSAL WRENCH CO. 
Main Offices, Bartow, Fla. 
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DON’T CUT OUT 
A Shoe Boil, Capped 
Hock or Bursitis 

FOR 


BSORBINE 


TP ADE MARK AFG. U.S. PAT. OFF 





will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not blister 
orremove the hair, and horse can be worked. 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Beok 6 R free. 

W.F. Young, INC., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mase 


No! She's 
Not a Mooley fy 


She has been dehorned with a KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER, making her gentler, safer 
and more profitable. This also applies to 
steers. We make Keystone Dehorners, Bull 
Staffs, and other appliances for dairy- 
men and cattlemen—all sold on a money 

guarantee. Write for circular. 
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JAS. SCULLY, Box 101, Pomeroy, Pa. | 



















CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 


Describes cause, effects and treat- 
ment; tells how farmers in all parts 
of U. & are stopping the ravages 
of this costly malady. 

Write for free copy today. 


ABORNO LABORATORY 
Lancaster 


10 Jet! Street, , Wis. 
ween 

















Wanted:Railway Mail Clerks, $135 to $195 Month 


Men~—boys over 17. Big opportunity for farmers. WRITE IM- 
MEDIATELY for free list of Government positions now obtain 
able. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE Dept. K301, Rochester, N.Y. 


BLUE HOGS 
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Actually BLUE in color. Large, 
growthy and prolific Fancy how hogs. 
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All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
| thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the oe eS and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these col- 
umas are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are adveftised for 


troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientificaily compounded they 





will give as results as specifically com- 
poun m ines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian,"’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


DEALING WITH LUMP JAW 

It should ‘be more generally understood 
that actinomycosis or “lump jaw” is not 
a directly contagious disease. That is to 
say, it is not directly spread by an affected 
animal. The ray fungus (actinomyces) 
which causes the disease, invades wounds 
of the lining membrane of the mouth or 
the skin of the face or jaw on barley beards 
or the beards (awns) of other cereals, 
domesticated or wild. Pus from a lump 
jaw tumor or abscess, by getting on grass, 
ete., perpetuates the fungus or supplies 
seeds from which it grows and again in- 
fects wounds. Neither is the disease 
hereditary, nor is the milk or meat of an 
affected animal directly capable of causing 
the disease in man or animals. 
ease may attack man, but when it does 
the cause is introduction of the spores of 
the fungus on straw, hay or grain chewed 
in the raw state. Often the disease starts 
at the root of a split or diseased tooth; or 





the tongue, punctured by barley beards, | 


lis infected by the fungus. 

When a fat steer is found affected with 
the disease, in its starting stage, slaughter 
|for meat is often the best policy. Treat- 
'ment will succeed, but is somewhat ex- 
pensive and tends to cause emaciation. 
|The meat of an animal sick, fevered and 
lemaciated from lump jaw is unfit for use; 
so is the milk. The milk should not be 


|used if the cow, tho in good flesh, has a} 


lump jaw tumor or abscess that is dis- 
charging pus which possibly may get into 
| the milk pail. As a matter of sanitation it 
always is well to isolate an affected animal 
while under treatment. In all suspected 
| cases the first step should be to have the 
| tuberculin test applied, as tuberculosis is 


a possibility and is incurable and con-| 


|tagious. Treatment of lump jaw consists 
in dissecting out the diseased mass or 
sloughing it out with caustics and admin- 
istering iodide of potash in one dram doses 
twice daily in water until drooling and 
scurfiness of the skin are caused. Proprie- 
| tary lump jaw cures should be used when 
| a veterinarian cannot be employed. If the 
bone is badly involved, treatment will not 
| pay.—A. S. A. 





Ringbone.—!s there such a thing as a cure for 
ringbone on a horse? I have a three-year-old that 
| got caught in a fence two years ago, was sprained 
in some way and developed into a ringbone. We 
tried different so-called cures without results, so I 
| thought I would ask you.—A. J. M., Mich. 

If the ringbone is on a front pastern, unnerving, 
to be done by a qualified surgeon, will be the only 
treatment practically certain to remove the lame- 
ness. If it is on a hind pastern, point-firing and 

| blistering followed by a six-weeks’ rest may prove 
remedial. If you cannot employ a veterinarian and 

| the colt is lame, keep cold wet swabs on the part 
| for a month afd if lameness then persists, clip off 
the hair and blister every two weeks or so with a 
mixture of one part each of biniodide of mercury 
and powdered cantharides and twenty-five parts 
of lard. If lameness is not present we should advise 
| you not to interfere. 

Dripping of Navel.—My mare has a colt a 
month or so old, which has a dripping of the navel. 
I have painted it with iodine and used powdered 
lum. They seem to have no effect at all.—aA. W., 
nd 

Perfectly cleanse the part, saturate the swelling 
with tincture of iodine and inject a little of it 
gently into the lower part of the discharging 
orifice. 







The dis- | 


Afterward wet the navel and opening 
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ceases. Another plan is to cauterize the lining of 
the leaking orifice with caustic potash or nitrate 
of silver after the preliminary cleansing. If there 
is any sign of infection and consequent swelling of 
the joints, have a veterinary give hypodermic 
treatment with a bacterin against pus. In all cases 
the first step should be to see that the natural 
passage for urine (urethra) is open. If not, a 
human catheter should be passed to clear the 
passage. 

Mange of Dog.—I have a part shepherd dog 
which has some kind of a skin disease. He scratches 
almost continually and his hair comes out. He 
was not bothered with it last winter, but had it 
during the summer. He was fat and in good condi- 
tion before this trouble began. He has no fleas 
or other kind of vermin on his body. Could you 
oe me what is the matter, and what to do?—J. C., 
Mo. 

Mange caused by parasitic mites seems to be 
present and if the entire body is affected treatment 
may not succeed. Clip the dog and then scrub him 
with tincture of green soap and hot water, removing 
all crusts or seabs. Then dry thoroly and run into 
affected parts, but not more than one-third of the 
body at a time, compound sulphur ointment which 
you can buy at adrug store. Treat a new third or 
part of the body daily and in four or five days 
repeat the scrubbing. After that use the ointment 
as often as seen to be necessary. Let the dog live 
an active outdoor life and allow only one small meal 
each evening. Do not feed sweets, potatoes, or 
cornmeal. If the ointment does not suffice use 
proprietary mange medicine for dogs which you can 
buy ready for use at the drug store. 

Infected Wound.—I have a small pig which 
was bit by one of the other pigs on the snout, and 
infection has started on it. What can I put on it 
to st®p it?—B. C., Iowa. 

Open the wound, scrape it clean and then swab 
it thoroly with tincture of iodine. Afterwards 
paint it twice daily with a solution of all the per- 
manganate of potash soft water will dissolve. Ap- 
ply tincture of iodine every two or three days, if it 
| does not heal quickly. 

Sprained Hock Joint.—We have a colt 3 years 
old, in the best of condition, until about two weeks 
ago, when he showed a big lump on his right hind 
leg at the knee, which lamed him considerably 
don’t like to work him in this condition. Is there 
any remedy?—J. G. P., lowa. 
| Absolute rest is necessary in such a case of sprain 
of the hock joint, which has caused a distension with 
synovia (joint oil). Keep the joint poulticed with 
antiphlogistine applied warm and covered with 
absorbent cotton and bandages. Renew the ma- 
terial as often as it tends to become dry. When 
inflammation subsides wash the part and after- 
| wards rub in iodine ointment every other day, if 
| the swelling persists. The céndition constitutes 
| bog spavin and possibly thoropin. 
| Lump in Teat.—I have a ccw 3 years old who 
has had two calves. Now she has a hard, grisly 
lump in her left front teat. Her teats are all large 
and it hurts her when I milk her, and she kicks so 
I have to tie her legs. I cannot see anything wrong 
with her and she gives as much milk as ever. Would 
you tell me of something that would help that teat? 
—H. W. J., Wash. 

If the lump is just inside the teat opening, a 
veterinarian may be able to remove it by operation, 
otherwise it would be best to let a calf nurse or to 
dry off the milk secretion in that quarter. 

Tail Rubbing—Have an iron-gray horse colt 
coming two years old. The hair on his hips and 
back is coming off. The party I got him from said 
he had lice, but I can’t find any traces of them. He 
also has a habit of rubbing his tail. Can you tell 
me what to do for him and the trouble?—A. H. A., 
Neb. . 

Better clip off the coat if it is long and rough. 
Then wash the affected parts with a one percent 
solution of coal tar dip and rub in flowers of sulphur 
while the skin is damp. Repeat this treatment at 
intervals of a week as long as it is found necessary. 
As a foul condition of the sheath sometimes causes 
tail rubbing, cleanse the sheath by packing it full 
of wet bran, massaging it well from outside, then 
removing the bran and rinsing out the sheath with 
cold soft water containing a tablespoonful of pow- 
dered alum to the quart. Do not apply lard or any 
kind of grease in the sheath. Scrub the root of the 
tail with soap and hot water. When dry, pour on 
and rub in a mixture of one part of kerosene and 
| and afterwards apply every three days a mixture 
of two ounces of flowers of sulphur, one-half ounce 
of coal tar dip and a pint of cottonseed oil. 

Cough.—I have a mule which coughs nights 
when he eats hay or cane hay. Tell me what to 
give him.—G. W. Y., Okla. 

We suspect that the mule is afflicted with heaves 
which is incurable when established. In that dis- 
ease a double bellow-like heaving of the flank is 
seen when standing behind the animal and gas may 
be expelled from the rectum during spells of cough- 
ing. Feed wet oat straw and corn stover instead 
of hay, and also allow oats, bran and carrots. In 
summer let the mule live on gress. In each meal 
mix a teaspoonful of a mixture of equal quantities 
| by weight of chlorid of ammonia and powdered 
stramonium leaves. Do not give any bulky feed 
at noon or work the mule immediately after a meal. 














daily with Monsil’s solution of iron until dripping | Wet all feed with limewater. 





PROPER FEEDING OF FARM WORK 
HORSES 

Experiments in the feeding of farm work 
horses and mules completed at the Illinois 
experiment station indicate, as often ad- 
vised in our veterinary column, that a 
practical work ration requires approxi- 
matelya pound of concentrate and a pound 
of roughage for every hundred poundsof 
body weight of the animal fed. That 
amount, in each case, is divided into three 
feeds. Grain is increased a little when the 
animal has to work hard and hay is cor- 
respondingly decreased. As regards hay 
it is best to feed most of it at night and 
during periods of extra hard work not to 
allow more than a pound or so of roughage 
at noon, while the horse is cooling off, be- 
fore being watered and fed again. The 
recommendations made by the investiga- 
tors are to the effect that homegrown feeds 
should be used and that legume hay, fed 
along with ear corn or preferably ear corn 
and oats, should be made an important 
part of the roughage. While it was found 
that alfalfa hay and ear corn are sufficient 
to maintain horses and mules doing a con- 
siderable amount of medium hard work, 
it is believed that part of the alfalfa or 
clover roughage may be replaced with 
timothy hay, oat hay, oat straw, prairie 
hay, or corn stover, and one-third of the 
corn ration may be replaced with oats to 
good advantage. 

In the experiments referred to in the 
foregoing, grain and hay were fed in quan- 
tities readily consumed by the animals. 
The grain fed in the first three experi- 
ments consisted of two-thirds corn and 
one-third oats, and in the fourth experi- 
ment of ear corn. In the first experiment 
clover hay was fed, in the second one-half 
clover and one-half timothy hay, in the 
third alfalfa hay or one-half alfalfa and 
one-half timothy hay, and in the fourth 
alfalfa hay. Whether alfalfa hay should 
be liberally fed or not depends largely on 
its quality. In the experience of the 
writer alfalfa that is imperfectly cured 
generally contains molds or other micro- 


organisms which irritate the kidneys and 


also tend to loosen the bowels making the 
horse soft and readily fatigued. Such hay 
is unfit for the feeding of horses.—A. A. 


DON’T NEGLECT THE STALLION 

Many promising draft stallions have 
their years of usefulness greatly reduced 
thru neglect during the winter months. 
The ideal method of handling a stallion 
is to give him daily work to do in order 
that he may eat his feed with relish and 
keep his y and muscles in trim. Where 
such a method is practiced the animal, 
accustomed to daily handling and control, 
does not become unruly and hard to man- 
age. Furthermore, he is groomed at least 
once daily when in use. 

Unfortunately for the horse business, 
the common practice in stallion manage- 
ment is to put the horse in a shed, out of 
sight and hearing of other horses, where 
he is fed at irregular intervals and seldom 
groomed at all. Even tho a small yard 
is sometimes provided it is very often so 
filthy as to be more of a damage than an 
advantage. 

No horse, however sound, can stand 
such treatment long without injury. A 
good, vigorous stallion needs at least six 
miles travel daily or its equivalent in 
work. 

The amount of feed to be given depends 
upon the exercise given, the condition of 
the horse and his ability to make use of 
the feed he gets. The Kansas experiment 
station suggests the following as good 
combinations: 

1. Oats, timothy or prairie hay. 

2. Oats, four parts, corn six parts, oil- 
meal one part, timothy or prairie hay. 

3. Corn seven parts, bran three parts, 
oilmeal one part, timothy or prairie hay. 


SUCCES 
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to DRY FEED 


Now, the pasture field and range 
must give way 
—to the stall and manger, the feed 
lot and self-feeder, the barnyard and 
fodder rack, 


Include 


DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 


in the ration 


You have often noticed stocking of the 
legs, roughness in the hair, highly colored 
urine—all.on account of the change from 
grass to — feed. 

Not so where Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is fed. 
The Tonics, the Laxatives, the Diuretics, 
take care of all that. No worms; the Vermi- 
fuges settle them. 

Then you are all set for heavy feeding, a 
good yield of flesh and milk throughout the 


winter. 
Tell your dealer what stock you have. He 
has a package to suit. GUARANTEED. 


25 Ib. Pail $2.25 100 Ib. Drum $8.00 
Except in the far West, South and Canada. 


Honest goods—honest price—why pay more? 
DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, O. 


Pr Hess Dip ana Disinfectant 


Kills Hog 
FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 Elm Street. Quincy, i. 


BOWSHER . 
gaa) MIL Sips 




















I epent 30 
years in perfect- 
ing this Tonic. 

Gripert Hess 

M.D., D.V.8. 
























Senet ern 
Lightest Running (r,;"3") § 
Ten sizes, 2 to 25-horsepower 
Send today for Free 
N. H. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. t 
If you have an » Soventien write 
f or our guide w To 


0 
INVENTORS GET YOUR PATENT. Send 


model or sketch and description ant we will give our 


e.3 of its patentable nature. RAS POLE CR See 
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If a good pasture is available it is the best place for the ewes when the weather is fil. 


WINTER THE EWES RIGHT 

Because sheep require less attention 
than any other farm animal, they are 
most frequently neglected. Likewise there 
is no farm animal that will respond to 
good treatment as will sheep. 

The cardinal principles in the winter 
care of breeding sheep are dry backs and 
dry feet, exercise and protection from 
exposure. 

While the ewes will not be injured by 
getting covered with snow, they will suffer 
severely in a cold, drizzling rain that lasts 
for some time. The inevitable result of 
such exposure being a general outbreak of 
colds, many of which will develop into 
lung trouble that is generally fatal. Tar 
smeared on the noses of sheep having bad 
colds is highly recommended by some. 

Provision must be made for regular 
shelters if best results are expected. Sheep 
that are obliged to seek shelter in a shed 
or barn with the colts and calves seldom 
do well and injuries are common. The 
ideal shelter need not be warm, in fact 
warm basements are injurious in that they 
cause sweating which makes the sheep 
susceptible to colds. A light, board 
structure, well ventilated but not drafty, 
that has a good roof, is most suitable for 
the ewes. In case early lambs are ex- 
posted it will be necessary to have the 
yuilding somewhat warmer. 

As previously stated, dry feet are also 
necessary for sheep. A good, dry pasture 
makes an excellent place for ewes to spend 
their days during the winter months when 
the weather permits. Yards and sheds 
need careful attention to drainage to 
prevent them from getting sloppy after a 
rain or thaw. When the supply permits, 
bright straw scattered about the yards, 
as well as in the shed, is appreciated by 
the sheep. 

Exercise Essential 

Exercise has been found in countless 
cases to have a direct influence on the 
lamb crop. Pampered sheep kept in a 
small yard invariably have difficulty in 
lambing while the lambs are of low 
vitality and a high percentage are born 
dead. If a good pasture is available at 
not too great distance from the barns it is 
the best place for the ewes when the 
weather is fit. 
get much grass they do get exercise. 
Where it is not possible to get the floek out 
to pasture frequently, artificial means of 
exercise are necessary. By breaking a 
road thru the snow, hay may be stattered 
for some distance and the sheep required 
to go alter it 

Feeding is not a difficult problem for the 
man who has plenty of clover or alfalfa 
hay and some bright corn stover. Suc- 
cessful ewe feeding is almost impossible 
without some legume hay. However, if 
ised as the sole roughage, it frequently is 
the cause of such large lambs that great 
difficulty is experienced at the time of 
parturition. Corn stover, timothy hay, or 
even bright oat straw largely prevents 
such trouble 

As a rule, very little grain is fed previ- 
ous to lambing time. If the attendant 


Even tho they may not | 


occasionally feels the backbone of the 
sheep while they are lined up along the 
feedrack he can tell whether their condi- 
tion demands grain. While a fat ewe is 
not desirable, a very great mistake is made 
when the breeding flock is allowed to run 
down in flesh during the winter. Failure 
to produce sufficient. milk for their lambs, 
failure to own their lambs and in extreme 
cases, death of ewes at lambing time, are 
some of the consequences. 

About one-half pound of grain daily, 
consisting of a mixture of corn and oats, 
is generally fed. After lambing, the 
amount of oats may be increased or bran 
added if there seems to be need to stimu- 
late milk production. A little care now 
will save days of grief at lambing time. 


HANDY HELPER FOR FODDER 
FEEDING 

On nearly every 
farm we find that 
some of the cattleare 
fed fodder inthe barn- 
lot. Fodder is usually 
kept in a barn or shed 
especially if shred- 
ded. To feed this in 
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, a@ manger outside is 
generally a slow and 

b Vs tiresome job. One 
( ‘| must use a basket, 
—— and if the barn floor 

= -| is much higher than 





the yard outside of 
the door, it is very tiresome to get up and 
down with the fodder and basket; any- 
one who feeds several head of cattle 
knows what a task this is. 

A way to do this chore can be made very 
simple and easy in the following manner: 

Get several boards, one inch thick by 
any width and nine or ten feet long. Cut 
three crosspieces of say one inch thick by 
five inches wide and as long as your door 
is wide; thatis, if a narrow door; if wide 
and large door, make crosspieces three and 
one-half feet long. Nail the nine or ten foot 
boards onto the three crosspieces, in shape 
of a platform, letting ends of each cross- 
| piece extend out one inch at either side, 
| so as to have space to put side boards on. 
| Cut two boards same length as those used 
for bottom boards and six or eight inches 
| wide; nail these securely on edge of sides 

















of bottom and to ends of crosspieces. You 
now have a sort of platform like the illus- 
tration. Next get a piece of plank two 
inches thick, six or eight inches wide and 
five feet long. Hinge the platform to this 
plank, using heavy strap hinges; allow the 
ends to extend out past side boards, equal- 
ly at each end. In this plank bore two one- 
half inch holes, one at either end, these so 
you can insert lag screws, with which to 
securely fasten to floor of barn or shed. 

Mount your platform feeder just inside 
the door where you intend to use it, put- 
ting it about eight inches in from edge of 
doorway; screw firmly to floor. Fasten a 
pulley somewhere above door and inward 
several feet. One used with hay unloading 
tools will be all right. Put a rope thru the 
pulley and attach one end to outer end of 
gene leaving it long enough so it will 

within reach when platform feeder is 
down. You can now open door, drop the 
feeder outward and down into the top of 
the manger and thus easily walk out onto 
platform carrying fodder and scatter in 
manger, or can work it out from floor over 
the platform feeder to manger with a fork. 
When fodder is out, grasp the rope, pull 
the platform up to a standing position on 
the floor, close door and there you are, 
cattle fed with little bother. 

This feeder will save much time and 
what is always a dreaded job will be made 
easy. It can also be used when loading a 
wagon from barn floor, etc. By removing 
lag screws you can take it away from door 
during summer months, it also can be 
moved from place to place and quickly 
attached ready for use. 

Make one for yourself, the cost is next 
to nothing and after using it just once you 
will wonder why you never thought of it 
before.—J. R. K. 


FIGHTING RATS WITH CONCRETE 
“Everybody knows that rats can’t 
gnaw thru concrete and that concrete 





floors in corncribs, granaries, poultry 
| houses, barns, and hog stables are a big 
| help to prevent loss of produce from rats,” 
| says F. Kinsley, a Clayton county, Iowa, 
|farmer, “but in our experience with con- 
crete floors we have found there is more 
in their favor as an anti-rat device than 
merely that rats can’t gnaw up thru them. 

“Board floors have spaces underneath, 

where the rats can hide away, make their 
nests, and you can’t get at them, nor can 
| cats either. The concrete floor, on the 
contrary, is solid on the ground with no 
|openings underneath. I think this - is 
| really more in the favor of conerete for 
‘farm building floors than the fact that 
‘rats can’t gnaw thru them. 

‘“‘Since we have concrete floors in all our 
buildings, the three cats we keep get every 
rat which comes around the farm. The 
only place the rats can go is inside the 
buildings, and once inside a building, the 
cats are sure to nab them. Before we had 
the concrete floors, they used to make a 
run for their holes and get down under the 
board floors where the cats couldn’t reach 


them.” —F, C. 
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Who Whipsaws the Farmer? 


Practically every farmer who is doing business 
in America today is up against a situation which 
is taking a large part of his legitimate profits. 

Whatever you raise—hogs, wheat, corn, eggs, beef, 
dairy products, garden stuff—you' re fighting against 
disorganized market conditions, erratic public taste, 
manipulation, and the lack of the effective coopera- 
tion which might whip the business of farming into 
line for real profit. 

No wonder the farmer works long hours every day 
only to find a slim bank balance (if any) at the end 
of the year—even this year with bumper crops! 


BIGGER PROFITS ARE POSSIBLE 


In a new series, starting at once, THE COUNTRY 
GE NTLEMA N takes up this problem. Fifty trained 
investigators are going over the whole business of 
farming, point by point, crop by crop, and the 
result of their investigation will be published in the 
next thirteen issues. 

This is no muck-raking campaign that makes a lot 
of noise and gets nowhere. No rehash of the old 
stuff—no mere theorizing, but a straightforward, 
thorough analysis of what is happening today in 
farm markets, and the remedies that are being 
devised by practical and successful farmers. 


Dollars in Your Pocket 


You can’t afford to miss these thirteen issues. They 
will tell you concretely what you can do; they will 
put dollars into your pocket. 
If you act promptly, we will send you thirteen issues 
of THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, starting with 
next week's copy, and including this helpful marketing 
series, for only 25c. 

You know THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 
If not, ask your county agent or your banker what he 
thinks of it. It’s a real “dirt” farmer's weekly. 


‘The COUNTRY 


Its contributors include the men who know most 
about farm problems today. You get 40 pages in 
each issue, packed full with meaty, practical ideas. 


Farming as a Business 


It’s the business end of farming that THE CO UNTRY 
GE NTLEMA N keeps pounding away at, issue after 
issue. It presents a big, nation-wide view of the 
problems of the farmer as our biggest business man. 
It finds out what practical farmers everywhere are 
doing to make more profit, and gives you their big 
range of ideas and experience. Week by week you get 
the sound, rock-bottom practice that fits your farm. 


Good, live, readable stories. Practical pages for 
the “Missis.”” Interesting educational stories that 
your boy and girl will eat up. 


13 ISSUES FOR 
ONLY 25 CENTS 


Mail this coupon today, with 25 cents—coin, 
check, money order or stamps. We take the risk. 


Cru COUNTRY CENITEMAN... 


» THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
! 315 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
! Here’s my 25 cents. Send me THE COUN- i 


: TRY GENTLEMAN for thirteen issues begin- 

, ning at once. | 
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INVESTIGATE—Get facts 
. on Walsh ey harness, 
before buying any harness. Let me sen 

you this wonderful harness on 30 days free trial. 
See for yourself this harness which outwears buckle 
harness because it hasno buckles to tear straps, no 
friction rings to wear them, no holes in straps 
to weaken them. Highest possible quality of leather. 


Try Walsh Harneson Your Team 


Return if not satisfactory. Costs less, saves 
repairs, wears longer, fite any size horse perfectly. 
Made in allstyles, back pads, side backers, breech- 
ingles, ete. LIBERAL TERMS, cash or easy 
monthly payments. Write for FREE 
ca ue and new reduced prices. 
SAMES M. WALSH, Pres. 
WALSH HARNESS CO. 
Dept. B-10 
137 Keefe ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
























AMAZING DISCOVERY 


Agents and farmers in spare time are 
reaping biggest profits ever made on 
amazing discovery that bas created a 
sensation among hog raisers. 


territories open—read this offer. 
Lictonic, an amazing new live stock discovery, fattens 
in one-half the time—cu ts feed bills— increases profits 400% 
to 500%—proved by tests in leading State Agricultaral 
Colleges. Thousands of practical farmers report unheard of 
gains. Makes big, thrifty hogs—thbe kind that every farmer 
likes. Keeps stock in healthy tip-top condition. Does away 
with tankage, tonics, and conditioners. Every farmer wants 
it. No wonder representatives are reaping a harvest of 
quick, bie profits. Sheridan makes $100.00 a week. George 
Been, $144.00. Fonke made $80.00 in one day—Joe 
Weiss, of Missouri, $90.00 in one day. You don’t need expe- 
rience or selling ability. Lictonic’s amazing bos-eewe poxere 
sell it for you, In spare or full time you can e@ $75.00 to $200.00 
a week easy. Good territories are going fast to live wires. Write at 
once for our free literature and full details of our liberal offer. 

LAMBERT LICTONIC COMPANY 

Dept. 111, 115 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 
























TELL TOMORROW’S 
hours in advance. Not a 
instrument working automatically. 
ade doubly interesting by the little 
Apures ef Hansel and Gretel and the 
what wv 
Size 61-2x7 1-2: fully 
to 
DAVID WHITE, Dept. 26, 419 BR. Water St. , Milwaukee, Wis. 
Neweconomic methods of installation and operation. 
Our new book FREE. 
DEPT. D, BRYN MAWR, PA. 
Fits any tank. Burns 14 to 16 


White's Weather Prophet f 
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toy but a scientifically constructed 
Handsome, reliable and everlasting. 
An Ideal Present 
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any address in U. 5. or 
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, >. 
Don’t Waste Your Radio Money! 
_Stop costly experiments. We'll tell you how! 
Intensify your results without lavish outlay, 
Short cuts. Newest methods. Latest information. 
Bryn Mawr School of Radio 
of The DCK Radio Corporation 
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We 
Thus writes L. O. Ferrand, of Manson, lowa. 
One jm Others have done as well for years with an 


IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 


You alone, with one team,can move and oper- 
ate it. Bores 100 feet through soil in 10 hours. 
Drilis through rock. Can supply with en- 
gine if wanted. Demand for wells increas- 
ing. Write for catalog and easy terms. 


Lisle Mfg. Co., Clarinda, lowa. Bex 356 








KFPATIENT FRO TEBCTION 
Before disclosing your invention to anyone send for free blank 
form ‘Evidence of Conception"’ to be signed and witnessed. 
LANCASTER & ALLWINE 
Originators of the form “*Evidence of Conception”’ 
427 Ouray Building Washington. D. C. 


0 | & CHESTER WHITE HOGS, al! ages. 
atsUe Stable kind and best biood lines 
$15.00 pair. 








Large pro- 
Fall pigs 

C. H. Ruebush, Good Hope, Illinois 
| 
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HOG MANGE 


A Parasite That Causes Much-Loss 


CAIBES in hogs, commonly known as 
mange, is aterm applied to two con- 
tagious skin diseases caused by insect- 

like parasites known as “mites,”’ which live 
intheskin. One is a worm-like mite that at- 
tacks not only hogs but cattle, dogs, and 
sometimes mén. This parasite is not 
very common. The other, the common 
mange mite on hogs, is the one that we 
are interested in the most. 

Altho this parasite has not become 
highly prevalent in any one section, it is 
increasing thruout the cornbelt states. 
The trading and selling of breeding stock 
evidently is an important factor in spread- 
ing this disease. As it spreads rapidly 


| when it gets started we must be prepared 
| to get the disease at the outset when it 


appears in our herds, as it is likely to do. 

The disease attacks all sizes and ages of 
hogs. The losses are caused by irritation, 
arrested growth, unthrifty condition, de- 
creased vitality, and increased death rate. 
The mites that cause the mange are small, 
round, whitish colored parasites. The 
mature female measures one-fiftieth and 
the male one-sixtieth of an inch in length. 
Altho they are visible to the eye if placed 
against a dark background, it is advisable 
to use a magnifying glass in examining 
the material suspected of containing the 
mites. The general form of the body is 
round and the bluntly rounded head is as 
broad as it is long. When mature, these 
mites have four pairs of short, thick legs, 
not all of which are visible, however. There 
are several short spines that stick out from 
their back. These spines hold the mite in 
the skin of the hog. 

The entire life of the parasite is passed 
on the hog. They penetrate thru the 
upper layer of the skin and make burrows 
in which the eggs are laid. Each female 
may lay from ten to twenty-five eggs 
during her laying period, which lasts from 
twelve to fifteen days, after which she dies 
in her burrow. The eggs hatch in from 
three to ten days and the young mites, 
after passing thru several molts, reach 
maturity and begin to lay eggs in ten or 
twelve days. As the surface of the skin is 
wearing away and being renewed from 
below, the young mites are close to the 
surface when they hatch out. They escape 
from their old burrows and form new ones 
in which they in turn deposit eggs. A 
new generation of mites may be produced 
every fifteen days. 

How the Trouble Starts 

Mange may start on any part of the 
body, but usually the first lesions are 
found on the head, around the eyes, 
nose and ears. From these parts it 
spreads over the neck and shoulders, and 
finally covers the entire body. The pres- 
ence of the mites in the sensitive tissues 
causes great irritation and the skin over 
and around their burrows becomes in- 
flamed and swollen. A yellowish colored 
granule of dried serum is often found ad- 
hering to these swollen places. The hair 
stands erect over these parts. The intense 
itching causes the animal to scratch the 
infected parts until they become sore and 
raw. The injury thus caused results in a 
running together of the small sores into 
large scabs. 

The common mange of hogs is con- 
tagious and is generally spread by direct 
contact with infested animals. The infec- 
tion spreads rapidly under unsanitary 
conditions, crowded or unclean quarters, 
insufficient food of poor quality, or any 


circumstance that tends to lessen the 
vitality of the hogs. Healthy hogs seldom 
become infested during the summer 


months, especially if they have access to 
green, succulent feed and are kept in open 
fields where they have plenty of sunshine. 
Hogs of all classes, ages, and conditions 
are susceptible to mange but usually the 





disease does not spread rapidly on well- 
fed and vigorous animals kept in sanitary 
quarters. The weak, unthrifty animals 
are the first to show the disease. 

The results of a large number of experi- 
ments indicate that hogs do not contract 
mange from infested premises, neverthe- 
less, in actual practice, cases occur which 
cannot seemingly be explained in any other 
way. It is best, therefore, to clean and 
disinfect all hog houses and small in- 
closures in which many hogs have been 
kept, before using them for healthy hogs. 
Remove all litter and manure, then spray 
thoroly with a good disinfectant. The 
coal-tar-creosote dips and disinfectants 
diluted according to instructions on the 
containers are suitable for this purpose. 

There is no known efficient remedy for 
mange. Crude petroleum has proven suc- 
cessful if the scabs are first soaked off. 
Coal-tar dips, such as are used for lice, 
also aid in keeping the infestation to a 
minimum. I would recommend killing 
the hogs that become badly infested as 
they are not likely to grow and develop 
as they should and are just a source of 
infestation to the healthy hogs. The kill- 
ing method is rather drastic but drastic 
remedies must be taken with such dis- 
eases. It is better to kill a few than have 
the whole herd infested with this para- 
site—K. V. K., Iowa. 


SELECT THE BREEDING HERD 
NOW 


While some hog raisers have already 
selected their breeding herds, there are 
many that are still undecided as to what 
sows they will keep to produce next year’s 
1G ae. 

_No doubt the question as to how old a 
gilt should be before taking her place in 
the breeding herd, is foremost in the minds 
of many. This is more a matter of develop- 
ment than of age. When a gilt has reached 
a weight of approximately 200 pounds, the 
chances are that her body is developed 
sufficient to not be affected by the burden 
of pregnancy. However, care must 
— to supply feeds enough of the right 

ind. 

Successful breeders find that where 
early breeding is accompanied with suffi- 
cient growth-promoting feed, the gilts so 
handled make better brood sows than 
those bred later in life. Only sows from 
large and vigorous litters should be se- 
lected for breeding animals. 

Whether to use old sows or gilts is no 
longer a problem with many for it is a 
common practice among cornbelt farmers 
to fatten and market the brood sows as 
soon as possible after the spring litter can 
be weaned. To depend entirely upon un- 
developed sows for the spring’s pig crop 
is not a practice to be recommended, how- 
ever common it may be. Small, under- 
nourished litters are the almost inevitable 
result. 

A study made among various swine 
breeds on representative Iowa farms 
showed that two-year-old and aged sows 
farrowed 23.9 percent and 29.83 percent 
respectively, more pigs per litter than 
yearling sows, while their pigs were 9.38 
percent and 12.08 percent respectively 
larger than those of the yearling sows and 
their gains were 26.31 percent greater. 

The boar, like the sows, will be more 
satisfactory if allowed to become well 
developed and vigorous. A pig, born in 
February or March, that is well developed, 
may be used in a limited wayin November 
or December. Failure to observe caution 
in the management of a young boar in- 
variably results in weak pigs and an early 
loss of breeding power. 
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COPPERAS FOR HOG WORMS 

Many a farmer is wasting time and feed 
on hogs infested with the hog stomach 
worm. The worms keep the hogs in a 
thin and sickly condition in spite of the 
best feed and care that can be given. Such 
hogs will consume as much, if not more 
feed than a thrifty hog and will bring but 
half the returns. Yet the remedy is inex- 
pensive and simple. Shut the hogs in a 
yard where they cannot get anything to 
drink. Then twice a day give them swill 
in which copperas has been dissolved, one 
teaspoonful to each hog. Allow them to 
drink all they will. Make the swill of 
something hogs are particularly fond of, 
as they do not like the taste of the copper- 
as if made too strong. I find a rich swill 
made of red dog flour most successful. 
Altho the flour is expensive, the results 
will more than justify the cost. Only 
three or four feeds at a time will be neces- 
sary. After a ten-day imterval during 
which the hogs have been put back on their 
former feed, repeat the swill and copperas 
treatment. Two or three such treatments 
ten days apart ought to be sufficient ualess 
the hogs are confined to filthy yards. Be 
sure, however, that copperas is purchased 
and not blue vitriol, or blue stone. 
Copperas is harmless when given in the 
proportion mentioned above. It can be 
purchased from wholesale houses by the 
barrel or twenty-five pound sacks at about 
half the price asked for it at the orindary 
drug store. My neighbor and I order it 
by the barrel and divide. Half a barrel 
will last a long time. Mix it with salt and 
ashes, equal parts, to just a sprinkling of 
copperas. Keep where the hogs can have 
access to it at all times. 

The hog worm germ cannot live over 
three months in any soil. Hence, if pos- 
sible, keep the hogs out of the winter pens 
during the summer months. If that is 
impossible, then haul out of the hog lots 
all manure or refuse and plow deep. After 
plowing drag the surface thoroly. Such 
treatment will go far toward eliminating 
the hog worm pest. The hog house ought 
to be set out from the other buildings far 
enough to allow cultivation of the yards 
all around it. Plant a green forage crop 
in the yards where possible to freshen the 
soil. By all means get rid of the hog 
worm if a profit is desired.—A. W., Minn. 


THE BEST BEEF BREED 

The question of the beginner, “Which 
is the best breed of beef cattle?’”’ cannot 
be answered if he insists upon definite 
reasons, for no beef breed has been found 
superior to all others. A man may have 
a personal choice, his neighbors may be 
raising one particular breed, or his condi- 
tions may more nearly ideal for one 
breed than any of the others. 

In order to help those who are uncertain 
as to which breed is best adapted to their 
conditions, the United States department 
“f agriculture has prepared a bulletin in 
which are given the characteristics of the 
beef and dual-purpose breeds in the 
United States, together with a brief 
history of their development. A compara- 
tive standard of excellence for beef breeds 
is included in the bulletin, a feature which 
makes it possible for the beginner to com- 
pare the breeds point by point. 

A copy of the bulletin may be had free 
of charge by writing the United States 
department of agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and asking for Farmers’ Bulletin 612. 


FEEDING BARLEY TO PIGS 

How should barley be fed to hogs for 
best results—whole, ground or soaked?— 
M. A. L., S. Dak. 

It seems definitely proved by experi- 
ments conducted in your state that ground 
barley properly balanced with tankage 
produces better gains than barley pre- 
pared in any other way. Whole barley 
produces the poorest gains, and soaked 
whole barley ranks below ground barley. 
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“That’s The Kind--Dietz ‘D-Lite’! 
I Want Two, With Extra Globes” 


HY not make a clean sweep of 
your worn out Lanterns this 
Fall and get some new ones? 


Any Dietz Lantern you select will give 
good, honest service but if you want extra 
lighting power be sure to order either 
Dietz “D-Lite” or “Blizzard” Lanterns. 
These Cold Blast Lanterns have the pat- 
ented Loc-Nob globes, They are also 
made with regular or large size oil founts. 


Your dealer will be glad to show you 
Dietz “D-Lite”or“Blizzard” Lanterns and 
Loc-Nob Globes. Don’t forget to ask him! 













R. E. Dretz Company 
NEW YORK 

Largest Makers of Lanterne in the World 
Founded 1840 





DIETZ 
No, 2“D-LITE” 
LANTERN 


$50.00 AWeek Earned 


We trust any honest man or woman to take orders for 100 ab- 
solute necessities, deliver the goods, collect the money, and re- 
mit our share to us. A special proposition makes prices lower 
than “cut rate” stores. Our representatives clearing from $25.00 
to $60.00 weekly everywhere. This is the most extraordinary di- 
rect selling proposition ever offered. Write today for particulars. 


A, Rasmussen, Dept. 21 
Herrs Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 



















PRICES LOWER NOW ON 
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TO LANDOWNERS 


flendy Pocket Size of Ropp’s 
ay alculator —oqees - 
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nt free with catalog of 


STOME STEEL & WIRE CO. 
Street, Peoria, Wimeis 
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Big Firms Need Men 


Railroad Fare and Board FREE 


That's proposition for a short time only to 
help fill these vacancies. Even that is not all. 
I'll tell you about the rest in my letter. It’s 
something done. 


expires. Write for it today. 
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successful farmer to me the other 

day. “The profit margin on farm 
stuff today doesnotadmit of the real busi- 
ness farmer doing any such slack business. 
It is true that a set of wagonscales docost 
money but a record kept of the pennies 
saved will soon count up into the dollars 
put in such an investment.” 

This statement of facts had weight with 
me because it came from a practical, busi- 
ness farmer, one who easily tided the time 
of low prices over and still has one of the 


N°: I don’t lump anything off,” said a 





biggest farms in his community paid for 
and bringing in 
some profit today. 


Nov., 1922 . 


STOPPING THE FARM LEAKS 


Use Scale and Save Pennies that Make Dallars 


together with your own gains by using 
accurate weight you cannot fail in a short 
time to realize that your scales have paid 
for themselves. 

Buy first class scales and get a test 
weight with them in order that you ma 
keep them in accurate condition at 
times. If, for some reason, you cannot get 
in seales at first get smaller weight 
scales, ones weighing up to five hundred 
pounds and use of these will convince you 
that larger ones will pay for themselves. 

Almost every farm kitchen today is 
equipped with scales for weighing butter, 

, Sausage, etc. 
No woman who 





“A fellow has to 
look after the 
little things to- 
day,’”’ he went on 
in explanation; 
“if I allow leaks 
the debit side of 
my ledger will be 
apt to need the 
most accounting, 
while if I wate 
the few pounds 
weight on this 
hog that I sell or 
that load of hay 
that my neighbor 
farmer wants to buy, he gets his true value 
and I receive just reward.” 

In almost all communities today travel- 
ing buyers visit the farms to purchase 
cattle or hogs. No man, no matter how 
familiar he is with stock, is able to cor- 
rectly guess the weight of livestock. Fig- 
ure up what it costs in profit to lose a 
small amount of weight on everything that 
is sold from the farm. 

Would you be willing to trade with a 
merchant who guessed the weight of your 
purchase? If you did such trading 
wouldn’t you want to be sure that he was 

iving you the benefit of the doubt? A 
armer today must be a first class mer- 
chant of produce to make his acreage pay. 
And the farmer who employs the best 
selling methods will be the one on whom 
the public will depend for a square deal. 

“Even my Seen es commented on my 
set of scales,” was what the farmer I have 
before quoted told 
me. “You are ap- 
plying business 
principles to your 
selling and buying 
ends and you are 
just such a farmer 
that a bank feels 
safe in extendin 
credit to,” he tol 
me. 

“And I surely 
ean tell where I 
stand,” he said. “I can run my cattle on 
the scales and see the individual gain in 
weight from one week tothe next. Ifthere 
is a boarder in my bunch that is not pay- 
ing in added flesh for the grain I give to 
him I can = to dispose of him for other 
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Book cattle feeding ; I 
Answers | and not wait until I have fed up high 


Almost Any 
Question 


purposes than feeding. If corn and oats 
are a certain price I can easily figure if 
is paying me in daily results 


priced grain to reap less return than my 
grain is worth. 

“T have found that the fact that I have 
scales and do all my farm business on a 
| strictly accurate basis has made my neigh- 
| bors place me on a plane justa little above 


the ordinary farmer in my community. 
If you are skeptical as to the amount of 
the outlay for the scales, thinking that it 
would take you a long time to get back 
their price, buy scales anyway and let 


your neighbors know that at any time they 
can weigh their produce or stock on them 
at ten cents a load or so much a “critter.” 
| These small amounts will count up and 











A scale rack is worthy a place on every 
livestock farm 


takes produce to 
private customers 
or to the stores 
can get by with- 
out accurate 
scales. 

Every bit of 
produce that is 
raised on the farm 
has its true money 
value and the 
only way of de- 
ducing this is to 
multiply the 
number of pounds 
and ounces by the 
selling price of each commodity. And how 
can you rightly compute these values un- 
less you have the exact weight as well as 
your market price? 

It is interesting to see a class of farmers 
at a short course guess on the weight of 
livestock. Men who are buying and sellin 
the same class of animals frequently wi 
miss the correct weight by one hundred 
pounds either way, a fact which emphasis 
the value of a set of scales to a man who 
makes a practice of lumping his stuff off. 

Nor is buying and selling the only time 
when the scales are needed. Equipped 
with enough storage space it is possible, 
in afew hours time, to weigh and mix 
rations that can be stored and used all 
winter, thus saving a great amount of time 
that would be uired were an equal 
amount of feed to be mixed a few bushels 
at a time 











A dual purpose scale 


In order that the farmer of today can 
keep going until 
better prices for his 
roduce is secured 
e must watch the 
cornerscarefully ;he 
must not look at 
overhead that pays 
for itself and then 
some, as being too 
at an expense to 
estall. No matter 
with how good 
farm implements 
you reap your grain or have harvested 
it, you must go the whole way and know 
accurately how much weight is in every 
load, in every farm animal and in every 
sack of produce that leaves or comes onto 
the farm.—M. C. R. 


FEED PIGS PROTEIN 

My pigs have slowed up in growth. 
Seal aks they will eat. Pasture of 
course is gone. They slow up every year 
off pasture.—M. J., Minn. 

The pigs do not get enough growin 
seabiaiole Feed tankage and mill feed 
such as good clean wheat middlings to 
the extent of ten parts of each with eighty 
parts corn. As the pigs get older reduce 
the proportion of tankage and mill feed 
and increase the proportion of corn. You 
would be wise, however, to continue 
feeding about five percent tankage up 
to the time the hogs are being finished 





off, and allow pigs free access to clean 


alfalfa or clover hay, 








A RETURN OF THE HITCHRACK 
Continued from page 11 
fortunately, there is little excuse for ham- 
pering the colt thru any insufficiency of 
proper feeds. The colt that is worth 
raising at all is worth giving all it needs 

to eat. 

Even when prices were high, those who 
used the right combination of home-grown 
feeds were able to rear good colts economi- 
eally. Such a system of feeding was 
worked out at the Lilinois experiment sta- 
tion where, in a test, ten Percheron fillies 
were very satisfactorily raised from wean- 
lings to two-year-olds on alfalfa hay, corn, 
oats, and pasture; the pasture consisting of 
bluegrass with a slight mixture of several 
other grasses. 

That the basis of the growing draft 
colt’s ration may well be a liberal quantity 
of legume hay was one of the conclusions 
drawn from the experiment by Professor 
J. L. Edmonds, who directed it. The 
high-protein content of such hay makes 
possible the feeding of considerable corn, 
the two taking the place of much feed that 
is commonly Benet ny Oats, of course, is 
the special and particular food of the 
horse, and must be included im the ration 
if the best development is to be had. When 
fed in connection with a leguminous hay 
and corn, however, the amount of oats 
necessary is considerably reduced. It will 
be noted that all the feeds mentioned are 
widely grown. Neither the question of 
feeds, nor their prices, therefore, should 
deter farmers from raising horses. 

Probably the most frequent mistake 
made in rearing draft horses in under- 
feeding them during their first two years. 
The market strongly insists that colts be 
well grown when two years old, and for 
good reasons. If a colt has not come to 
considerable size and a fair degree of 
maturity at that age, it never will; it will 
remain m them sall-sized class for life. 

Colts should have grain from the time | 
they are a month old. Beginning at that | 
age, let them have a pan or box of ground | 
oats and bran to nibble at will. Before | 
they are weaned they should be eating a | 
good deal of such a ration. It is worth| 
some effort to see that they do, for this | 
grain not only promotes their growth but 
assists them m making the change 
from the dam’s milk to sturdier feeds. 

A prime requisite of successful colt | 
rearing is pasturage, even tho it must 
sometimes be supplemented with feedings 
of alfalfa or silage. As in the case of | 
alfalfa, considerable corn can oe safe ly | 
fed with grass, thus signifying the farmer’s 
colt-feeding problem. Of course, what- 
ever corn 1s fed the first year should be 
ground, this applying also to oats. 

The necessity for pasturage, however, 
is not solely because of the forage it pro- 
vides. It is quite as important for the 
proper shecieal development of the young 
horse. Exercise at all times, is very 
essential if colts are to develop into strong, 
rugged and sound horses. During the 
greater part of the year the ideal place for 
them to obtain this exercise is on pasture. 
In winter, they should have the run of an 
oe ite lot in all but the severest weath- 

They will put on heavy coats of hair 
pe perhaps look a bit rough, but that 
does not matter. They will thrive on an 
abundance of such “roughin so long 
as it is accompanied by saci ‘ious and 
sufficient feeding. Exercise, correct feed- 
ing, good breeding—these are the funda- 
mentals that the horse raiser must keep 
clearly in mind if he is to enjoy the fruits 
of the coming horse market. 

Will farmers profit in the return of the 
hitehrack? They may do so if they desire. 
The opportunity is here. Someone has 
aptly said that we are now in the “‘conver- 
sational stage” of resuming the breeding 
of horses. That being the ease, it may not 
be impertinent to suggest that the best 
prizes will go to those who do not wait to 
feel the pressure of an actual horse short- 
age before transforming conversation into 
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KODAK pictures prove your 
selling arguments. Pic- 
tures are practical records of your crops, 


stock, equipment—records easy to make, 
vivid, authentic, permanent. 


And the farm abounds with pictures for 
pleasure. 


No, 2C Autographic Kodak 
Jr., with Kodak Anastigmat 
Lens 7.7.7, makes large sized, 
clean-cut, sparkling pictures— 
the kind you want to make 
at the Thanksgiving reunion, 
for example. Size,274x 4% 
inches, 





At your dealer's for $23 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Turn the Rat World Upside Down 


Kill, destroy, annihilate every disease carrying, 
chieken killing, corn eating marauder by feeding him 


ANI AWIP 


As attractive to rats as Catnip is to cats—they simply can’t resian ®% 

It gets them all, rate and mice alike. The young unsophisticated 
ones are crazy about it—and the wily old fellows, that never go near 
the average poisons or are too ‘‘slick” for traps, will pass up the 
choicest foods fer a taste of RAT-NIP. 

It stands them all on their heads. 

Rat-Nip is the only absolute sure, safe and irresistible rat poison 
fn the world. 

It comes in clean, safe, collapsible, ocrew 0p metal tubes. All you 
have to do is to squeeze some on a piece of bread and put it where 
the rats can get it—they’ll be dead in the morning. 

Price 30¢ a tube at druggists, hardware dealers, grocers, eral 
stores or sent direct—and a single tube has killed more than 100 rae 
in one night. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 310 Eilicete St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Successful Farming advertisers will save you money. Try ’em. 
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prices for merchandise 
of this splendid quality. 
We want you to prove that 
these are The Lowest Prices 
in America—at OUR risk. 
Read through this list of 
wonderful bargains—and 
send your order today. Don’t 
send a single cent now. 


Yrrie will never see lower 





Embroidered 
Gabardine 
Dress 


$998 


Four buckle style, fleece 
lined; bright gum rub- 
ber bottoms and se- 
lected rainproof cloth 
tops. Made on two 






lasts, one with wide 
toe and low heel, **e 
other for military heels 
and medium narrow 
toes. Sizes 2% to 8, 
either style. Order military heel style by No. 
23A920. Order low heel style by No. 23A921. 
Send no money. Pay $2.98 and postage, either 
style. Order low heel style for misses, sizes 
11 co 2 by No. 23A922. Send no money. Pay 
$2.69 and postage on arrival. Be sure to state 
6ize. 














Or f Sha- 
rood’s new 
models that 
wilicaptivate 


every woman 


who sees it! 

Of fine qual- 

ity cotton gab- 
ardine Note 
the attractive 
reveres, panels 
and bell sleeves 
beautifully 


embroidered 10 Yards Fancy Outing Flannel $1.49 


Idea! weight for nightgowns and underwear. Comes 
in all colors and patterns. 27-inch width. State 
Pattern and color. Order by No. 23F3423. Send 
mo money. Pay $1.49 for 10 yards and postage 


on arrival. 
10 Yards 36-in. Percale at $1.39 


Very choice patterns in fast colors. In white, gray, 
Calcutta and Indigo blue with neat stripes, figures 
or dots. State color and pattern. Order by No. 
23F3406. Send no money. Pay $1.39 for 10 
yards and postage on arrival. 


The self mater- 
ial belt ties at 
back The 
sizesrange from 
34 to 44. In 
the two most 
popular shades 
—order Navy by 

No. 23E5525. Order 
Brown by No. 23E- 
5526. Send no mon- 
ey. Pay $2.98 and 
postage upon ar- 
rival of either color. 
Be sure to men- 
tion size. 


Popular Stitchdown 
Dark Brown Oxfords 





10 Yards Unbleached Muslin at 89c 


Unbleached muslin of excellent wearing quality— 
unequaled for domestic uses; 56 inches wide. 
Order medium weight by No. 23F3030. Send 
mo money. Pay 8% and postage for 10 yards 
Oa arrival. 


Men’s Special 
Hip 
Boots 


Men’s pure gum 
hip boots; friction 
lined; heavy cor- 
rugated sole and 
heel; guaranteed 
first quality. Made 
ofthe very 

rubber. Usually re- 
- at $5. Sizes 


“$918 


Give Size 















Classy stitchdown Oxford for 
women. Wonderfully comfort- 
able and stylish Uppers of 
dark mahogany leather. Smooth 
leather insole. Flexible stitched 
down oak outsoles. Low rubber heels. Sizes 2'5 
to 8. Wide widths. Order by No. 23A268. Send 
no money. Pay only $1.98 and postage on 
arrival. Mention size. 
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Extraordinay Ge 
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Pressed 


Velour 
Coat 


Coney Fur 
Collar 


$59 


Order 

Quick 
Where else could you 
find such a coat at this Guaranteed best 
pricel A practical and — * a Made wit! 
good looking model Of thick soles and 4. Snow-e 
Pressed velour with ngue. Furnished in § to 13. Wid 
generous collar of fine $omg'to money. Pay a” Be. 


black coney fur. Al- 
Handson 

















































re on ar 





around belt and but- 
ton trimmed. Sizes 16 
to 20; women's sizes 
























34 to 46. Order by : 
No. 23E5703. Send no Silk 
money. Pay $5.98 





and postage on ar- 
rival. Order same 
style with collar of 
self material, plush 
trimmed, by No. 
23E5706. Send no 
money. Pay $5.98 and 
postage on arrival. 





Plush 
Coat 


$938 


This is a handy 
some model 
cut on fur coat 
lines, full 3% 
incheslong with 
self material 
belt, turnback 

cuffs and deep” 





































ideal dress. 
This is aspe- 


cial design. Misses’ sizes 16 


to 20. Women's 
34 to 44. Order 
by No. 23E- 
5843. Send no 
money. Pay 
$9.98 and 
postage on ar 











slendering 
line to stout 
figures. N 






—— 
wn combinath 
post cer and Fawn. 
any color on 
arrival. State 
size. 


Be Sure to Mention 
Sizes, Colors, Etc., and 
Send All Orders to 
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man 

M en’s Women’s Warm ? 

Fleece Lined 

Four- Comfort Shoe 
You'll never get cold feet 
in these splendid kid- 
Buckle finished comfort shoes. 
Uppers_are warm, thick } 
cream-fieece lined. Splen- ] 


All did natural oak soles; low 
rubber heels. Roo Fa 
e 


Ly last, i in wic 
Rubber wi “S Sizes 244 to 8. | 


Arctics *°12% 
$ 1 98 Order No. 23A3%. 








UST letter or postcard 
Jr brings anything you 

choose. Pay nothing 
till goods arrive—then only 
the smashed bargain price 
and postage. If not delighted 
with your purchases after 
examining them carefully— 
return the goods—and we'll 
refund your money. 



























Send no money. 
Pay only$1.98 and 
peote e oa ar- 
. . rival. Money back 
State Size if not satisfied. 


+ 
dl 

adi Always Men- 

— a tion Size 

——— Wanted 
Made with double 
is excluding 
6 to Wide wid 
by No. 23A9 
tage on arrival, 


This coat is strongly made of serviceable and Scarf 

water-shedding brown duck shell, 8-ounce weight. 

w : Bl k Full body and sleeve unins of heavy - blank > 

ing cloth. 5%-inch corduroy collar wo set-in 

omens ac — with flaps. Riveted on buttons. All seams 

. ouble sewed. Comes in one color only. The minute 

Kid or Calf you see this coat you'll know that it is one that 

will give you lots of weer, cies. 26 te 46 eee 

| chest measure. Length, 32 inches. Order ° 

Send for this handsome 2342314. Send no money. Pay $2. os and 
shoe. Note the medium postage on arrival. State size. 


toes with poste imitation 
Men’s and Boys’ 















perforated tips, the per- 
oration around vamp and 









onlacestays. Very popular 

h model and really a sensa- Brown 
tional bargain now. Dur- 
able flexible soles. Sizes Leather 


% to 8 Wide widths. 


$4 98 


Work 
Shoe 






N 
23A122. Pay 
$1.98 and post- 

ee, on prctret. 
lack 
There isn't a woman any- 
where that doesn't want 


searf. And Sharood offers an 

unusual value at a price 

within the reach of everyone. 
‘ This scarf about 46 inches long and 12 inches 

Splendid wide. It is ‘stylish 9 as well as warm. 

brown leat her = The ping is good a uality satin, and there is an extra ruch- 
















work shoes. Heavy | the neck inside fur searfe hav the fur from 
q trong 80 old ‘oak leather soles: leather insoles witch ve oder 2° easier piatiss 3 Ogierigch 
rote ena nnd nelaitecod leather back fer ebkhieas eecd no money. Pay oe s'38 
— Roomy last. Sizes 6 to 12. Order by No. on,orvtval. 7 net satis Senet your pooney will 





23A758. Sond no snenty. Epy St ~y to she by 
M ’ F It Hi C t$ SP oe ya eros gor Order little boy’ Men's and 
en S e 1- u oes sizes ) to ti % by No. 23A555. Price $1.79 and 
postage on arrival. Mention size. Boys’ Hi- 
Cut Blucher 


Double oak 





Extra high-cut or - 
ulation height feltf 9 . 
shoes of excellent wear- Men ~ Winter 
ing quality. Thick 

es and heels. Sisesi® 
6 


to 12, wide widths Underwear 


Order high-cut by 
ee 23A880. Price }] c 9% 
Seder regular height “e eS 
pion Bay 
They 
















#1798 rr 
md postage on 






occa sing Order small 
Felt M $7 98 Heavy weight ys" 
waned at knit union suits of at he No. 
select long fi wee 1 
in popular Jaeger or $1. 


98c 


and ankles 

knit. Sizes, yl to 46 
chest. Buy a year’s 
quoely iy =o aon—tek a 


seeger oe © No. 2 
27 ad Random 
No. 2301280. Send no 





1ation. B— 


in 
ader and Fawn. Sizes 3 
89. B by No. 23A390. 
*moncy. Pay 98c for 


1) CO. Dept. Minneapolis, #2": Si 
cl 358. Price 69. 
23 Minnesota fa, 0%,204 rostass 


on arrival. 
an: 0 LN A 5 ATE RTE 
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Old Scarred Floor Boards 


Soft 
need try your patience no longer 
KYANIEZE Sanitary Fleor Enamel covers 


1 coating that defies heels and the elements 
in tenteee 
» injure 


se itonyr 


> Satisfy 


Ni 


“Take @ tip from Winthrop Wise 
Seve the Surface with KYANIZE™ 


mn 
WINN 


FLOOR ENAMEL 



















—Hide Them 
spot ted, 


wood floors—~age-stained and 


e old floor with a glistening coat of water- 
of beauty On today, it’s dry tomorrow— 


rch floors, too, as well as on con- 
e, inside or out. 


lin color, solid in value, guaranteed 


ne handsome opaque shades. 


Write for our bookle “The Invit- 
ing Home” illustrated in colors. 











Pr 


I 


ealer with 25 cents for a brush to apply it, 
nd receive a Half-Pint Can of Kyanize Floor 


FREE With This COUPON 


sent this advertisement to any Kyanize 


umel (any color) FREE of charge. 































BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 


Chicago Office & Warehouse 
519 West Roosevelt Road 


No -: tern FREE with the Geet Guschane 
ry Lamp. ts up the ya 
Smo8 oe barn Uke o nearch light. Wetse 


Manufactured by 


376 Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 





= 


: 


wr = -s : 
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RIGHT TO MANURE 


Manure produced on leased premises 
belongs to the landlord, when it is the 
product of feed grown on the place and 
when there is no conflicting, agreement 
between the parties and no general custom 
in the particular community to the con- 
trary. This is the gist of a decision handed 
down by the Kentucky court of appeals in 
the recent case of Stuart vs. Clements, 
216 Southwestern Reporter, 136. 

This*decision is of interest to farmers 
thruout the country, since it reviews the 
law of the question as previously decided 
whenever and wherever the point has been 
raised. 

“The general rule,” remarks the court, 
quoting from a standard legal authority, 
“is that manure made by a tenant upon 
leased farm lands in the ordinary course 
of husbandry is, in the absence of special 
agreement to the contrary, the property 
of the lessor, and belongs to the farm as 
an incident necessary for its improvement 
and cultivation, and the tenant has no 
right to remove it from the premises or 

apply it to any other use. However, ma- 
|nure made in livery stables, or in build- 
ings unconnected with agricultural prop- 
erty, belongs to the tenant, unless there 
be a contract to the contrary; and it has 
been held that a tenant is entitled to 
manure made from fodder grown else- 
where and bought by him.”’ 

The court here cites decisions of the 
highest courts of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, New York, Vermont, 
Georgia, Indiana, Maryland and Iowa, 
|and then adds: 

| “Some of the cases hold to the rule. as 
above stated absolutely, without regard 











sene or coal oil will keep 
this Sunray lampin 
operation for 30 hours. 
Produces 300 candle 
power of the purest, whitest and 
best light known to s-ience. Nothin 
to wear; simple; safe; 15 Days’ ¥: 


| FREE Lantern 


As a special yew ony | offer, we will 
fxs you a 300 Candle Power Sunray 
















teday for full information and 


on. 





LIGNT Co. 
Chicago, Il. 



















Reolelelhe 
ook FREE 


. Pacts about theeasy, 
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table home industry — grow- 
ne enees bares for meat, “or, 


your spare time into cash. 
Book free — write now. 















ae £0) 8. | 


te 
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SPECIA L 


JENKINS MUSIC COMPANY 
(43 years fo business-- 13 stores.) 
Jenkins Gidg, Kansas City, 








to the fact of the feed consumed by the 
stock which produced manure having been 
grown on premises other than the one 
leased, while other eases hold that, when 
the manure is produced from feed grown 
on other premises, it becomes the prop- 
erty of the tenant. However, we are not 
called upon to diseuss this distinction, 
since in the present case the feed, as we 
have seen, grew upon the leased premises 
from which the tenant claimed the right 
to remove it.” 

The reason for the general rule that a 

tenant is not entitled to remove manure 
from leased premises is expressed in the 
following language by one judge: 
| “It is our-duty to regard and protect 
the interests of agriculture as well 
trade. It is obviously true, as a general 
| observation, that manure is essential on a 
|farm, and. . . is relied upon as annually 
to be appropriated to enrich the farm and 
render it productive. If, at the end of the 
year, or of the term, where the lease is for 
| more than one year, the tenant may law- 
fully remove the manure which has been 
accumulated, the consequence will be the 
| impoverishment of the farm for the ensu- 
ing year, or such a consequence must be 
prevented at an unexpected expense 
occasioned by the conduct of the lessee, or 
else the farm, destitute of manure, must 
necessarily be leased at a reduced rent or 
unprofitably occupied by the owner.”— 
A. L. H. 8. 


THE MARKET CLASSES OF HOGS 
Continued from page 54 

There formerly existed a grade which 

possessed the maximum of condition, form 

and quality. It nearly always consisted of 


as 
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| particular. At present, it is very difficult 
to get this grade in the desired market 
weights so that it is not commonly quoted 
on the markets. 

Choice hogs have the conformation and 
quality that are desired in prime hogs but 


/ | are not quite so highly finished. Good 
| hogs are slightly inferior both in condition 
| | and quality, but are usually of about the 


same conformation. Medium hogs are 
about the same in condition as good hogs 
but lack somewhat in conformation and 
quality, while common hogs are inferior 
| in all of these particulars. 

| Feeder and stocker pigs lack the condi- 
| tion that killing hogs possess but other- 
wise are directly comparable in their 
grades. There is no absolute standard, 
however, on any of these grades and they 
vary proportionately to the average 
quality of all the hogs on the market. 





BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 

Continued from page 14 
and from a plate I copied the words in- 
seribed, as you can see if you ever visit it. 
Here they are: “In truth there is no sad- 
der spot on earth than this little cemetery. 
Death is here associated with whatever is 
darkest in human nature and human des- 
tiny, with the savage triumph of implac- 
able enemies, with the inconstancy, the in- 
gratitude, the cowardice of friends, with 
all the miseries of fallen greatness and of 
blighted fame.”” The next day after the 
execution of Anne Boleyn, who died with- 
out the slightest hint of what she had 
done that was wrong, her monster hus- 
band, King Henry the VIII, married Jane 
Seymour. If you think the world is grow- 
ing worse, read history and visit the Tower 
of London. 

But let us go into the building called the 
Record Tower. Its walls are eighteen feet 
thick. In the winding stairway little open- 
ings in the form of a cross let in all the 
light that enters. In the room above are 
the crown jewels or regalia. The jewels 
in this room are valued at fifteen million 
dollars. It is perhaps the richest collection 
in the world. Only once have I seen so 
much wealth in one room and that was in 
the United States treasury in Washington. 
The crown of Queen Victoria contains 
more than three thousand diamonds and 
gems, while that of King Edward is pure 
gold—not a gem init. One staff of gold is 
four and a half feet long and weighs twenty 
pounds. 

Many years ago a desperate Irish 
ruffian by the name of Thomas Blood 
came very near making away with the 
crown jewels. Thru an ingenious scheme 
he with two companions got into the room, 
beat the custodian senseless, was packing 
the jewels into a bag when the alarm was 
given and they were captured. Strange 
as it may seem this man Blood so terrified 
the king with warnings as to what would 
happen in case he was executed that he was 
not only given his freedom but granted 
a pension of $2,500 per year for life, while 
the man who all but lost his life protecting 
the erown jewels was allowed to die a 
pauper. Who says that England has 
always beaten the Irish? 

The oldest building within the Tower 
walls is called the White Tower. This 
building is one hundred feet square and 
the same in height. Its walls are fifteen 
feet thick. It was built by William the 
Conqueror eight hundred and forty years 
ago and is seemingly as strong today as 
the day it was finished. Sir Walter 
Raleigh was a prisoner in this building for 
eighteen years and finally beheaded. I 
have gone thru this old building a number 
of times to see again the instruments of 
torture and death that were used in days 
agone. Only in the Chamber of Horrors, 
which is in a great museum in London, 
ean one see so many of these instruments 
of torture. Also in this building are suits 
of armor that were used in the different 








barrows and was in every 


ages of English history, Here are eques- 








_~ 


trian figures of soldiers in full armor. also 
models of all kinds of guns. 

I was much interested in the Traitors’ 
Gate mentioned above. This gate is be- 
neath an arch very near the water in the 
river Thames. In the old days prisoners 
were brought in boats to this gate. Just 
above this gate is a room where Lord Gray 
died after being cruelly imprisoned in it 
for eleven years because he was accused 
of wishing to marry a royal lady without 
permission of the king. It was hundreds 
of years ago in England that Blood was 

nsioned for robbing the wealth of a 

ingdom and Gray imprisoned for wishing 
to marry the woman he loved. But is it 
not true in America that men have been 
sent to prison for stealing a loaf of bread 
while others have been sent to the United 
States senate for stealing a railroad? 

You have heard the old proverb, “See- 
ing the lions.” Well, it came from the 
Tower of London. For here is the Lion 
Tower with a semi-circular area where 
kings of England kept their wild beasts. 
This royal menagerie used to be one of the 
most popular sights in London and who 
knows but what we owe to this the idea of 
our zoological gardens of today? At least, 
this collection of wild animals was made 
the foundation for the Zoological Gardens 
which are near Regent Park in northwest 
London and where you could see more 
than two thousand wild animals were you 
there today. 

About twenty miles from the city of 
London is what might be called the com- 

anion building of the Tower of London, 

t was built, or rather begun, by the same 
king and at the same time and was erected 
largely for the same purpose. This is 
Windsor Castle. Like the Tower it has 
figured in English history both as a palace 
and a prison, both as a fortress and a 
royal habitation. But while the memories 
of the Tower are nearly all gloomy, those 
of Windsor are nearly all cheerful. This 
writer visited Windsor Castle when Se 
Victoria was alive and saw the wonderful 
woman who ruled so long and so well at 
her own doorstep. 

Windsor Castle has stood for eight hun- 

years as a great ornamental light to 
English history, as some one has said. It 
stands upon a range of chalk hills and 
from it one can see a long distance in 
nearly every direction. 

Reaching Windsor I was told that a 
religious service would be held in Saint 
George's Chapel in a few minutes. As 
this was the place Queen Victoria attended 
service I went to the chapel at once. This 
chapel is divided in two large apartments 

ith fili worked doors between. Upon 
the wall was this inscription: ‘Whoever 
enters fhis chapel is asked to offer a prayer 
for himself and those who worship here.” 

Promptly at the moment the service 
was announced to begin the great organ 
pealed forth softly and the choir boys, all 
dressed in white, marched in. They were 
followed by the clergymen. Almost the 
entire service was a chant. Just above, 
at the left of the organ, was the little 
chapel or box where the queen sat when 
in the service but she was not there that 
day. Later in the day, however, she rode 
in = carriage so near that I had Jee 
look at her and altho aged she had the 
look and bearing of a queen. Durin 
the day I walked thru Royal Gardens an 
Palaces until when night came I was tired 
out and was glad to get back to my room 
in London. 


[Note: In response to many requests, “Birdseye 
Views of Far Lands” will soon appear in book form. 


| More than twenty foreign countries will be de- 
| scribed, also such articles as ‘““The Passion Play at 


Oberammergau,” “‘Some Impressions of the Great 
Peace Conference,” “The Seven Wonders of the 
World,” etc., will be included. The book will be 
printed on good paper, in clear type, bound in sub- 
stantial cloth, jm pte about two hundred 
pages. It will be ready about December Ist. The 
price of the book will be $1.25, but to all readers of 
this magazine who send their money in advance it 
will be sent postpaid for $1. Send your order at 
once to Successful Farming, Book Department, 
Des Moines, lowa.] 
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AN EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT IS MORE NECESSARY THAN A LIGHTNING ROD 


cost from $1.35 up 


$4.00 complete 


ts 
to 





After the chores are 
done—no fire behind 


Eveready Flashlights prevent losses of prop- 
erty and life by fires from matches, candles, 
and oil lanterns. Eveready Flashlights are 
flameless, and cannot set fire to anything. 
They’re the best protection you can have 
against loss by fire. 

An Eveready Flashlight lights the way to and 
from the barn, stable, woodshed, everywhere 
about the place; up and down stairs; in the 
cellar. A dozen times a day and night there 
is use for an Eveready Flashlight around the 
home and farm buildings. 


You’ve never seen anything like the wonderful 
Eveready Spotlight! Not a flicker in the wind; 
undimmed by the rain; shoots its 300-ft. 
electric beam into the blackest night. The 
most dependable portable light ever made. 


Eveready Flashlight Batteries fit and im- 
prove all makes of flashlights; they give 
a brighter light and last longer. 


Por sale everywhere by hardware, electrical, sporti 
goods, drug, and auto accessory shops; garages; aa 
stores. 





FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


, +> 


noe 
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DAIRYMEN SOLVE A PROBLEM 


HE question of the importance of 
the sire at the head of the dairy 
herd has been discussed and proven 

so often that it is almost an axiom. Most 

everyone realizes that a man’s future 
with his dairy herd depends almost en- 
tirely on the bull he uses now. Nearly 
every farmer knows that he should head 
his dairy herd with a purebred bull of 

Advanced Registry or Register of Merit b ing. But this is 

only half of the problem. The average man knows that such a 

bull will work a great improvement. He knows that such a bull 

would be a very profitable investment to him if he had a large 
herd. But we are dealing here with the average farm and when 
we study the facts we find that the average farm in some states 
has as low as 1.6 dairy cows. The figure varies from this to 

13.6 cows per farm in Wisconsin, but we find that there are only 

four states in the Union which have an average of as much as 

seven milk cows per farm. Out of forty states included in this 
census, twenty-three of them have an average of less than five 
cows per farm. 

Here we have the average farmer—the man to whom we have 
been preaching the value of the purebred sire of proven ancestry. 
In a great many cases Mr. Average Farmer looks at the price of 
a high-class bull and back to his little herd of four or five cows 
and then decides that the cost is very great for his small- 
volume business. If he looks a little farther he realizes that 
at the end of two or three years his use for this bull will have 
passed. tle knows that he will have to buy a new bull and that, 
on account of his lack of reputation as a breeder, he will prob- 
ably have to sacrifice his old one. 

No matter what our own conviction on this subject may be, 
we must admit that the logic of Mr. Average Farmer thus far 
is sound. And the results of this reasoning is all too evident. 
When we come again to 





Community Breeding Brings Dairy Prosperity 


By E. M. HARMON 





possible to conceive a way, any more 
economical, for Mr. Average Farmer to 
breed up a high-producing herd? 

There can be no doubt that this is a 
practical, workable plan. It is a plan 
which gives the beginner a chance to build 
up a profitable herd no matter how small 
his start. But the bull association goes 
farther than that. It is the most practical 
means yet devised for the establishment of a 


yet di C ; urebred center. 
1 have in mind a Missouri county which, until four years ago, 


boasted a three purebred Jersey bulls and about twice that 


many f The bull association as first organized consisted 
of twenty-six farmers in five communities. This movement has 
spread till it includes fifteen communities and the whole county 
has become so enthused that over 200 men are using registered 
Jersey bulls and nearly all of them are Register of Merit 
italien The members of the bull association know now that 
they have their most important problem—the bull question— 
solved. With that difficulty settled, most of them have felt 
able to buy one or two purebred females as a foundation for their 
future purebred herd. Now there are over 100 farmers in this 
county starting toward success with purebred herds where four 
rears ago only two men in the whole county owned any pure- 

red females. It is no idle guess to predict for this county, and 
other counties which are following the same plan, that they 
will become leading breed centers in the next few years. In 
other words, an outlay of $53.40 solved the most important 
dairy problem confronting Mr. Average Farmer and put him 
on the road to prosperity in the dairy business. 

The bull association is a comparatively recent move, but is 
one which has made steady and consistent gains. Started in 
Michigan in 1908 it gained ground slowly at first. In 1915 the 
move had spread to six other states and from then on began to 

gain ground more rapidly 





study existing conditions, 
we find that the number of 
farms to each purebred bull 
varies from 4.3 in Vermont 
to 177 in Kentucky. There 
are six states in the Union 
where would have to 
visit more than 100 farms 
to find a purebred bull and 
only seven states where he 
would visit less than ten 
farms to find such a bull. 

Here we have in a nut- 
shell the greatest problem 
facing American dairying. 
We make this statement 
advisedly because it is the 
problem of the little dairy- 
Farmer, if you please—and 
upon him rests the future 
of our dairy industry. Up- 
on the solution of this prob- 
lem depends in a large 
measure the future success 
of our small dairymen and of the industry as a whole. 

We are fortunate, indeed, that such important questions do 
not rest long without a solution. In this case it was the dairy 
division of the United States department of agriculture that 
came along with what is proving to be the best plan of com- 
munity breeding yet conceived—the bull association. 

The bull association consists of a group of farmers in each of 
three or more communities who organize for the cooperative 
ownership, use and exchange of high-class purebred bulls. An 
assessment is levied, usually at a certain rate per cow, and one 
high-class bull is purchased for each community. These bulls 
are exchanged between communities every two years so that 
each man has the use of a high-class bull for six or eight years 
or as long as these bulls continue to be serviceable. 

This is a plan of real economy in more ways than one. In the 
first place, Mr. Average Farmer is at present supporting about 
three times as many bulls—most of them scrubs—as are needed. 
it will cost less to keep one good bull in a community than the 
three serubs. Then again, by exchanging bulls between com- 
munities every two years, he does not have to buy a new bull 
for six, eight or ten years. The Roland, Iowa, association re- 
duced Mr. Average Farmer’s annual expenditure for bulls from 
$29.81 to $7.50. The old bulls replaced were worth an average 
of $89.44, while those introduced averaged $240. Thus the 
members received the use of a well-bred bull at a very reason- 
able cost. In nine Missouri bull associations Mr. Average 
Farmer has secured the use of a high-class bull for six to ten 
years at an average cost of $53.40. The average yearly records 
back of all of these bulls is 679 pounds of butter. Would it be 


one 











A bull association provides the service of purebred bulls for the 
cost of scrubs 


until it is now being pushed 
in at least thirty-six states. 
On the first of last July 
there were 672 communities 
in the country organized 
into 158 such associations, 
and the work is at the pres- 
ent time increasing at the 
rate of about twenty per- 
cent a year. 

In brief this is a plan 
which is workable. It pro- 
vides good bulls for less 
than the cost of scrubs. It 
greatly increases the profits 

rom production and solves 
the greatest problem which 
Mr. Average Farmer and 
the greater part of our dairy 
industry is facing at the 
present time. It is the best 
plan of community breeding 
yet devised and is the safest 
and sanest plan we have for 
developing a breed center in a community. 


HE DOUBLED HIS CREAM CHECK 

We had been selling sour cream to our local creamery at the 
regular market price and finding it slightly profitable, but not 
by any means a gold mine. One day, happening to be in a con- 
fectionery and noting the rather sorry grade of whipped cream 
they ere serving, I asked the proprietor about it. 

“That’s one thing that is hard to get—good sweet cream,” 
he said. ‘To be satisfactory for our business cream must be 
handled in a sanitary aanner from the very beginning. Cream, 
to whip well, must be fairly rich, ectly smooth free from 
any tendency to ropiness or such like.” 

After showing the confectioner a sample of real cream it was 
no trouble to close a deal with him for just double what the 
creamery had been paying us for sour cream. Of course, it is 
more trouble to handle the sweet cream. It must be well taken 
care of and delivered each morning. But where one is not lo- 
cated too far from the point of delivery the extra price pays. 

Retail confectioners generally do not use large quantities of 
cream, but often a deck ole be made with several and thus all 
the product of a farm disposed of. Confectioners as a rule want 
cream testing thirty percent or over. 

In speaking of confectioners, we mean the retail stores and 
not ice cream factories or plants. These offer a good market, 
but not a fancy price, for sweet cream in the summer only, while 
confectioners use it the year around, the hot drinks of winter 
requiring about as much or more cream to make them tasty 
as do the cold drinks of summer.—M. F. 
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Cat In Price 


ELOTTE, the Edison of Europe, manufacturer of the greatest Cream 
Separator the world has ever known, announces a sweeping re- 
duction in prices. Labor conditions in general together with 

tremendous re-building and re-organizing efforts put forth by this big 
map of Belgium has resulted in cutting production costs to the bone. 


And right now at this henge of time exchange rates are extremely favorable. Take 
advantage of this condition while it lasts. the most for your American dollar. 
‘Buy now and save money. 


Before buying any separator find out how the Melotte has won 264 Grand and Inter- 
national prizes and how, for efficiency of skimming, ease of turning, convenience 

Operation and Durability—-the Great Belgium Melotte has won every important Euro- 
pean Contest. Find out why 500,000 are in continuous use b 


elf Balancing Bow! 


The Belgium Melotte is the only single-bearing-bowl separator made. This patented 
bow! hangs from one frictionless bal a | and spins like a top. It is self-balancing. 
It os as perfectly after 15 years’ use as when new. Positively can not ever get out 
of balance—cannot vibrate and thus cause cross currents which waste cream by re- 
mixing with I The 600 lb. Melotte turns as easily as the 300 Ib. machine of 
other makes. Spins for 25 minutes unless brake is — No other separator has 
or aceds a brake. The Melotte bowl has solved problem of perfect skimmi 
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fter30 
Free Trial 


















eves Free Trial Papeete 
absolutely Free Trial — no — no pa 
separator. Satisfy yourself that the po i 
plate. Compare it — test it in every way. 
When you are convinced the Melotte skims cleaner, turns easier, 
has one-half less tinware to clean, lasts longer than all 

payment and balance in monthly payments until the 


Send No Money! — Easy Payments ! 


You're not to send one cent until you've Then send your milk to the creamery. 
used this great Belgium Melotte and have ia them prove which separator skims 


made up your mind it is the machine you 

want. Keep it for 30 days and use it After 30 days free trial, then send only the 
just as if it were your own machine. small sum of $7.50 and the balance in small 
Compare the Melotte separator with monthly payments. The Melotte pays for 
any other —test them side by side, itself from your cream checks. 


Send This Coupon 


Mail coupon for catalog giving full description of this wonderful cream separator. Read 
about the porcelain lined bowl. Easy toclean asachina plate. One half less tinware to 
clean. Anexclusive Melotte feature. Otherexclusive Melotte features described in full. 
Don’t buy any separator until you have investigated the Melotte. Take advantage of 
the 30 day free trial which Mr. Melotte has now authorized us to offer. Test the Melotte 
against all other separators and satisfy yourself as hundreds of American farmers have 
done that it is the world’s greatest separator. The only separator that requires a brake. 
It is so easy to turn that it spins twenty-five minutes after you stop cranking. And 
remember it is guaranteed for 15 years. Don’t wait—be sure to coupon TODAY! 


The Melotte Separator, H. B. BABSON, 


U. S. Manager 
Dept. 2518 2843 West 19th Street, 


an Imported Melotte Cream Separator direct to your farm on a 30 days? 

to sign — use it as if it were your own 

is as easy to clean as a china 
washes 


Chicago, Dlinois 
2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 
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The Melotte Separator, H. B. Babson, U. S. Mgr. 
Dept. 2518, 2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 


Without cost to me or obligation in any way, please 
send me the Melotte catalog which tells the full story 
of this wonderful separator and M. Jules Melotte, its 
inventor. Also send me your reviséd price list show- 
ing 22% reductions. 

Name — — 


Post Office — a eK toate ~ 














Over 20 _— Old 


The old De Laval Cream Sepa- 
rator shown above is owned by 
Mr. Geo. D. Caney of Richfield 
Springs, N. Y. It has been used 
every day for over twenty yéars and 
is still doing good work. 

This is not an unusual instance 
of De Laval quality and service, as 
there are thousands of De Laval 
Separators which have been in use 
as long and even longer. In order 
to determine the oldest De Laval 
Separators still in service, we will 
give a prize of 


$25 to the Owner of the 
Oldest DE LAVAL in 
Each State 


Simply write to your nearest 
De Laval office, giving the date 
you purchased the machine, length 
of service, size, serial number, and 
a statement regarding the service 
you have received from it. 

Prize winners in each state will 
be announced in due course, 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York 
165 Soeaiony 29 E Madnen St. 
an Francisco 
61 Beale St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 























































Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color’’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 





Before churning add one-half teaspoon- 
ful to each gallon of cream and out of 
your churn comes butter of Golden June 
shade to bring you top prices. “Dandelion 
Butter Color” costs nothing because each 
ounce used adds ounce of weight to butter. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at drug 
or grocery stores Purely vegetable 
harmless, meets all State and N: tional 
food laws. Used for 50 years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t color buttermilk. 
Absolutely tasteless. 
Wells & RichardsonCo., Burlington,Vt. 


24 soon 


On trial, Easyrunning, easilycleaned, Pt 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different 
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By EDGAR 





HAT is just what every farmer has 
on his hands, if he would keep his 
cows in a good, healthy condition, 

and especially if he would have them free 
from the greatest of all troubles—tubercu- 
losis. [t is afight, not simply now and then, 
but all the time. Still, we do not always 
realize this as we should. It gets to be an 
old story when we are told every little while 
that we are in danger from the scourge of 
tuberculosis, for example. We pass it by 
as perhaps a paper scare and goon with 
our old ways. 

Realizing that the menace is ever pres- 
ent and desiring to be free from its en- 
croachment, on our farm we have kept in 
mind as best we could some of the more 
important things farmers can do to main- 
tain their herds in a state of health. We 
began -with the barn, because we felt that 
all kinds of diseases, and particularly 
tuberculosis, are the direct result of foul 
air and unclean conditions in the stable. 

Better Quarters 

It has taken us some time to get the 
barn we needed. We began with a small 
building that had not one single pane of 
glass in it and no way to ventilate it 
except thru the cracks between the siding 
boards. That barn went down as soon as 
we could get to it after caming to the place. 
We built the new barn, using such material 
out of the old one as we found fit and sound 
for that purpose. In this barn we put a 
number of large windows, but I am sorry 
to say, we retained the board slides over 
the manure holes for a time. For proper 
ventilation we made openings in the floor 
above thru which good air might enter to 
drive out the used up air. 

But this barn was not right and we soon 
found it out. In the morning when we 
| would go to the stable, upon opening the 
door we would be fairly struck m the face 
by a blast of foul air. It was evident that 
the ventilation was bad. Then, too, there 
was not air space enough. The cows soon 
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air and exercise as a menas of supporting 


our cows in healthy condition. I know 
some say it is best to leave the cows in the 
barn all the time. But I do not think that 
is wise. All animals need to move about 
and breathe as much fresh air as possible. 


So we let our cows out every day, unless 
it is very stormy. They come in feeling 
better and with a good appetite. That 


this is a good thing may be seen by the 
modern method of euring tuberculosis in 
men by the fresh-air treatment. Many 
wonderful cures have been effected that 
way. 

We never had our cows tested for 
tuberculosis, and yet the inspectors who 
look after the herds and the stables of our 
territory aay pronounce our stock 
all right. make their estimate by 
the system oi physical inspection, of 
course, and just what the tuberculin test 
would reveal I have no means of knowing, 
but our cows look well, are in good flesh, 
they give good milk, and are apparently 
in the pink of good health 

Then, too, whenever we ‘have bought a 
cow, which, by the way, does not happen 
very often, as we would rather grow our 
own, we use every possible precaution to 
avoid the purchase of infected stock. It is 

ood thing to go where there are tuber- 
cular cattle and study their physical indi- 
cations, for the sake of protection in case 
of buying stock. We need to be able to 
detect this disease when we see it. 

One thing is sure, as was indicated in 
the beginning. We must be always watch- 
ful and attentive to the best good of our 
cows if we would preserve them in a state 
of health. What a source of blessing it 
would be if every farmer were to take 
this matter up and be his own health 
officer! The world would be the better for 
it and we would greatly profit byitindi- 
vidually. 


SILOS A PRACTICAL CROP 
INSURANCE 











breathed up the pure air and the rest of 
the night were compelled to take in the 
germ-laden atmosphere. So we tore the 
floors all out, dug down deeper so that the 
ceiling was nine feet above the floor in the 
clear, laid a cement floor all over the 
bottom, and put in two big windows where 
we had one before, and these of a kind 
that could be regulated to admit fresh air 
any time it was needed. Now we have a 
nice, light, roomy stable, where the air is 
good all the time. 
Cleanliness in Stables 

Still further to help about this, it was 
my plan from the start to clean the stables 
three times a day, once in the morning, 
once after the cows had been in to dinner, 
and again before closing the work for the 
day. 



















from picture which shows larger ca- 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 
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and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today, 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR co. 
Bex 7os9 Bainbridge, N.Y. 
WANT FARMS im owners 
th owners « 
\.McNOWN, oat w one Bidg.. Omaha, Neb 
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comb and brush 
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But still we were not satisfied. Every | 
we curried our cows off with a good 
It took but a few min- | 
g uined two things: First, a 
the cows, and that helps to 


utes ind we 
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| keep them healthy. No creature, man or 
| beast, can be healthy with a dirty skin. 
Again, we have always valued eutdoor 





In the year 1916 an estimate was made 
indicating that we had 330,000 silos in the 
|United States. ‘In 1917 the number 
jumped to 404,000, with more than an 
average capacity of. seventy-eight tons to 
the silo, or a total of something like 31,- 
512,000 tons. In 1920 the estimate showed 
silos on 378,887 farms. According to the 
1920 census figures we had a total of 
4,000,000 acres of silage crops that year. 

There are a number of indications that 
the use of silage is increasing. For ex- 
ample, in 1916, Wisconsin had only 55,- 
992 silos, while in 1920 the number 
jumped to 82,034. In 1920 Montana built 
144 silos, North Dakota built 308, while 
Michigan built 784. 

The estimate of 404,000 silos in 1917 
of course, can’t very well be compared 
with the figures of 378,887 farms produc- 
ing silage in 1920, for the simple reason 
that there may be from one to three or 
four silos on a single farm. About four 
percent of the corn crop goesinto our silos, 
or 4,000,000 acres out of 100,000,000 acres 
of corn. As a general rule, five bushels of 
corn is allowed for a ton of silage, there- 











fore, we had something like 145,000,000 | 
bushels of corn alone in our silage. 

It is estimated that in Wisconsin every 

third farm has a silo. In ten states they | 
put up more than a round million tons of | 
silage each. Wisconsin alone put up 
5,500,000 tons. New York was a close | 
second, followed by Michigan, Iowa, 
[llinois, Minnesota, Ohio, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania and Kansas. 
’ Our dairy cow gets a third of all the 
orn we produce, in the form of silage, ete. 
{nother large part goes to make silage for 
beef. In Indiana it is estimated that there 
are silos on every other farm, while Mich- 
igan has about one to every four farms. 
In Iowa the beef farmers put an average 
of ten acres out of forty into the silo. In 
Wisconsin, at leat fifty percent of their 
corn goes into the silo. They can’t afford 
to pasture $300 land, therefore, they are 
close to the 90,000 mark in silos, with 
more than 100 tons to the silo. 

We need more silos. Bluegrass pastures 
always go short in the summer months 
and silage is about the only insurance 
against this trouble. Progressive farmers 
can’t afford to be without silage, most of 
which is put up for winter use, altho they 
are fast coming to it for summer use as 
well. According to Mr. H. J. Hughes, of 
the state department of agriculture in 
Minnesota, two-thirds of the dairymen 
have silos, and the number is rapidly in- 
creasing. With dairy cows you can safely 
go to the limit in building silos. In Iowa 
it took 232,000 acres of corn tofill hersilos, 
or 21,115 silage producing farms. Prac- 
tically all dairymen in Iowa have from 
one to two or more silos. Silos became 
very popular in Iowa during periods of 
high prices for concentrates, for then 
many cattle are fattened on silage and 
hay. The Iowa farmers are making stover 
silage in order not to reduce their supply 
of ear corn. The silo increases the carrying 
capacity of the land, since it is possible to 
save more nutrients an acre in the silo than 
in any other manner. For dairy cows, 
breeding herds or stocker cattle, the silo 
becomes very useful and in the droughty 
areas of the states it is a necessity. 

Every dairyman of ten cows should 
have a silo. Every farm in the semiarid 
country should have a silo capacity to 
carry at least one and ahalf years feed 
supply. It takes about one and a third 
acres of corn and a ton of alfalfa hay for 
each head of beef, and the silo increases 
the beef output per acre of corn to the ex- 
tent of three dollars. Every man who feeds 
ten or more head of cattle annually can 
well afford a silo. Silage is a perfect feed 
for sheep, as well as for beef and dairy 
cattle. An acre of corn in the silo will 
make fifteen to twenty-five percent more 
beef than when fed as stover and grain. 
Silage and hay without grain will keep the 
purebred breeding herds in fine fettle. 
Silage is just the thing for the breeding of 
purebreds. And it protects pastures. 
With silage you don’t have to turn the 
cattle on so early in the spring or keep 
them on pastures so late in the fall. If 
your pasture goes dry silage is about the 
only thing that will save you.—J. B. 


IS BUYING A CHURN 


I want to get a churn. Would you ad- 
me to get a churn made of wood to 

irn with a crank, or one of stoneware? It 
-cems to me that one made of stoneware 
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uld be too heavy to turn with a crank. 
Do you think that milk would enter the | 
pores of a wood churn and make it smell? 
We make a specialty of butter for select 
trade.—G. D. P., Ohio. 

If you will take care of the churn prop- 
erly, even tho it is made of wood, it will 
kee) sweet and clean. For that reason, 
the properly cared for barrel churn which 
turns with a crank will give excellent re-| 
sults. We have used both wood churns 
of the barrel type and other types, as well 
as stoneware churns of the different types, 
and all with very good success. 
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The New Columbia Steel 
Case “Hot Shot” Battery 


A sensational improvement in an ignition battery for gas engines, 
tractors, motor boats, and non-self-starting Ford cars— 
Super-Durable—constructed to withstand the roughest service 
W aterproof—unaffected by exposure to the elements 


Unbreakable—full service and life assured through protection of 
the battery by the steel case 


=> Costs No More Than Fiber Case Batteries 


The Steel Case “Hot Shot” No. 1461 is now on sale at electrical, 
hardware, and auto accessory shops; general stores; garages. This 
4 cellpower battery is the most popular for ‘ignition. Scher standard 
“Hot Shot” sizes will be made in steel cases as fast as practicable. 


Always insist upon Columbia a 


Columbi 


Dry Batterie? 




































Have a Business of Your Own 
With the WITTE rig you can go anywhere—earn $15 to $20 
a day sawing cord word, roles, ties, rails, posts or slabs. @ 


hen not sawing you can grind corn, fill 
silos, operate thres Ma do any work within the | 


horse - power of the engine selected. : 
Bison 6,6, 12, 16 and y 













Former Price of 
this 6 H-P. Rig 
was $305 









§ Capac 
oe 60 to 70 Cords of 
ecm. 60. 


¥. O. B. Pittsbureb Cordwood a day. 


It comes to you complete as shown, Belt, Speed Regulator, 
Pulley, Saw Table, Saw, Belt Tightener, Steel Seat, Chain 
Brake and full engine equipment. All you need when you 
get engine is fuel oil and water. Write for my latest 

rices and terms — Cash or Payments. Any 
honest man can have a saw rig on my favorable payment plan. I can 
usually ship the entire outfit (Kerosene or Gasoline) same day order 
is received. You get it all at omce—not part from one place and 
part from another. My new (copyrighted) Book tells all about it—tells 
you “How to Judge Engines” and ‘‘How to Make Money Sawing’. 


Write me today for full particulars.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 
1617 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
1617 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@ WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
ARTI TITY 


n or wi 
Preliminary Exami 
Highest 














. or 
model of your invention for 
Booklet free. examination. Write for 


Restresults. Promptness assured. PATENTS FREE book and advice. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer. 624 F St..Washingtos.D.C. J.L. Jackson & Co.. 302 Ouray Bidg.,Wash., D.c. 











Smoke Your Own Meats 
Cut Meat Bills in 7 






N —_ t sell all your 
and Save 2,5, or 10 

smoke your hams 
ond bacon in a Na- 
tional Giant Smoke 
House. okes fish 
too. Saves half butcher bills. Gives far better, 
sweeter, cheaper meats for your table. The 






















Ao Made 
8-Years’ in Three 
Success Sizes 
is portable, ted In or outdoors. on saw- 
dust, cobs little bark for seasoning. After smok- 
ing meats, use for store house. Fly and bug proof 






Send for book which gives 
| + --] recipes for 


FREE BOOK 


sausages, fish, aise Gun veh Seti soloas tnt 








RIGFABLE E ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
McClun Bloomington, DL. 































SEN © FOR SAM £ FEEDING 

Amaensing Disc overy. Lic ie—an startling new dis- 
a« saiten @ aeeneiie yn among hog raisers. It cuts 
A bills ir half and increases profita five timee—proved 
in & series of amasing tests by State Agricultural Colleges. 

Thousands of f ere report unbe sard of gains. 
FREE seep Feeding. Now I am ready to pr we to you that you 
can suddenly increase yc ae ho “= profits five tim ust send me 
Ratt r addre closing 10¢ for mailing cost, and { wil lsend you a 
| Yoodin ne « ‘of Li tonic Seo with your own eyes what a pew cake 
Co tee 3 a pees, w.. st drop @ l0c piece in an env with 
ht awas before sample cakes are mn 
De: Mo. 


1 AMBERT. LICTONIC COMPANY 
_111-A, 115 N. Main St., St. Louis, 

“A job for every graduate” 
EVERY GRADUATE im the last 
two years has been placed in a good- 
paying position. We have now and 
have always had MORE JOBS than 
men. How's that for a record! 
N. A. Jacobsen of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
started from our school at $1.50 an 
hour as garage manager. Why can’t 
you do as welll 

Write for our catalog before you go 


to school and learn all about our re- 
cord in placing EVERY MAN! 


DAVENPORT- AUTOMOBILE- SCH 1001 


DAVENPORT 
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FLEXIBLE STEEL TEs 
pjamo esp ons beni guewass uppers. Bend to fit shoe. 
tions prevent slipping. Weight2os, 


tr kc: ith qates; ¢ on yourself 
ocks wi pla put on 


le and hee! 
plates) Men, Women or "Boys" size 
DEALERS, COBBLERS D. 
AUGUSTA, KY. 


AGENTS, 
SHI 





8,000 8 10,000 M Miles 
on FREE sate eiVencan car 


to one user ineach 
FR first _to write ares for 
Agents Offer and Low W' 
MELLINGER TIRE @ RUBBER co, 
912 North Oak St.. Kansas City, Mo, 
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A Lesson From War Experience 
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PUREBREDS 





R. L. V. HARNER of Monongalia 
county, West Virginia, agrees with 
the wise man who said, “It’s an 
ill wind that blows nobody good.” Prior 
to 1917 and the world war Mr. Harner had 
a dairy herd consisting of thirty-two grade 
Jerseys, one grade Holstein and two pure- 
bred Je srsey cows. The milk and butter 
production from this herd was fair; at 
least it was equal to the production record 
of the other farmers in the county. Per- 
haps it was a little better than the average 
as Mr. Harner was always very particular 
to give his stock the best of careand feed. 
At any rate he was satisfied. His herd 


vestment, and if anyone had said to him, 
“Harner, why don’t you sell your grade 
stock and get purebreds? Grades don’t 
pay in the long run,” Harner would 
probably have said just what you no 
doubt have often said, ‘‘My cows are doing 
very well. Why should I sell them and buy 
one or two of your cows? That’s about 
all I could buy with what I would get for 
my whole herd.”’ 
Forced to Sell 

Then, along came the war! His two 
sons went into the army and labor became 
extremely searce. Mr. Harner tried hard | 
to run the farm himself but found he 
could not work the eighty-one acres of 
land and give his cattle the proper care 
so he was obliged to sell his herd. And 
that is where he learned his lesson. 
When the grade Jerseys were put up at 
auction the best they could bring was an 
average of $65 each. The Holstein grade 
two-year-old brought $125, and the two 
purebred Jerseys sold for $200 each. Mr. 
Harner discovered the big difference in 
favor of purebred cows over grades, and 
also that there was a big difference in 
— of Holstein grades over Jersey 

es. 
“So,” says Mr. Harner, “T decided right 
then and there that if ever I went into the 
dairy business again it would be with 
purebred Holsteins. Another reason I 
chose Holsteins is that I am en in 
the production of market milk and I found 
thru inquiry that I could produce as much 
from fifteen good Holsteins as I could with 
thirty head of Jersey cows. The records 
of my cows have proved this. Also, the 
offspring of the purebred cows are worth 
several times as much as the calves from 
the grade cows. 

Boys are Interested 

“Another argument in favor of purebred 
eattle for the farmer who has sons on the 
farm is this: Before the war when I had 
the herd of grade stock and we were not 
getting any extraordinary results, just 
pottering along with the rest, my two 
sons were not nearly so interested in the 
herd as they are now. They had been 
talking of leaving the farm and taking up 
some other kind of work, and I was afraid 
I might lose them when they returned 
from the army, but since I have the pure- 
bred cows that fear does not hauat me. 
The boys now tenc the herd of twenty- 
eight cows themselves and look forward 
with eager interest to the kind of records 
they can put on the two-year-old heifers 
when they freshen. This is good evidence 
of their interest in the work and I no longer 
feel afraid that they might grow tired of 
the farm and leave. 











relied on. They point the way to square 








was bringing him a goodreturnon his in-! 


“This year a cow from my_herd, 


Johan Potter Belle, is the record milk 
producer of West Virginia. She holds the 
state record for both milk and butter pro- 
duction, her record as a three-year-old 
being 19,202.1 pounds of milk and 730 

unds of butter. This is very encourag- 
ing after only three years and a half of 
work with the purebred herd. The previ- 
ous record was held by Nellie Wayne 
Wilkje, two-year-old, with a seven-day 
record of 17.31 pounds of butter and 
339.3 pounds of milk. Her year’s record 
as a three-year-old was 16,883.1 pounds of 
milk and 715 pounds of butter. This cow 
also is of my herd. 

“We are producing young stock with 
six dams averaging over 1,200 pounds of 
butter and 25,000 pounds of milk in one 
year. Had you told me a few years ago 
that I could have cows produci ing so much 
I would have laughed at you. 

It has been said that the ordinary 
farmer is likely to think prize winners and 
record cattle are animals beyond his reach. 
This is not the case according to Mr. 
Harner and several other ordinary farmers 
whom I have had the pleasure of talking 
| with. Mr. Harner, when he decided to 
buy another herd of cattle after havin 
sold out in 1917, found he could not affo 
all purebred stock. He bought a few 
purebreds and the remainder were grades. 
He was determined, however, to eventu- 
ally have an all purebred herd. As each 
—Z grows to become a producing cow 

he discards a grade cow and keeps the 
yy heifer in its place. In this way 
is increasing his purebred stock, gradu- 
ally raising an oe number of pure- 
bred heifers each year. 

Mr. Harner says: “Our herd consists of 
twenty-eight cows. We have eighty-one 
acres of land and grow all our own feed 
except the concentrated feed. For rough- 
age we use beet pulp, ensilage, alfalfa and 

over hay. The cows were in pasture 
part of the time when their records were 
made.”—J. H. 


TANK HEATERS VS. DAIRY COWS 
When a cow drinks water, her body at 
once sets to work raising it, if necessary, 
to the same temperature as exists nor- 
mally in the body. In order to warm the 
water taken in, heat is just as necessary as 
it is to warm a kettle of water on the stove. 
To provide the heat necessary, the blood 
and internal organs give up a portion of 
their supply until more is supplied from 
food previously consumed. As the milk 
cow is a heavy consumer of water, much 
heat is required to warm it. Consequently 
when cows are allowed to drink water that 
is very cold, a high percentage of the feed 
eaten is required to heat it. It is true that 
some heat is being given off from the body 
all the time ont when the amount of 
water taken in at one time is small the loss 
is unimportant. But when cows are 
watered only once or twice page and 
then get near ice water, they are likel 





suffer inj and more feed is n ry. 
Stated briefly, it is a question of meg 
good feed pol the cow’s time digesting it 


against the cost of a good tank heater and 
a few pails of cobs or coal. The man in- 
terested in getting the most out of his 
cows and in their comfort will not expect 
them to be their own tank heaters. 
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THE PROFITABLE COW 

How many realize that only a third of 
the cows in the country are making a profit 
for their owners. Estimates place the 
number of cows milked in the United 
States at about ten million whose products 
bring less than the value of the feed con- 
sumed to produce those products. Be- 
sides the feed consumed the owner must 
milk them fourteen times a week, give 
them water, ecare for them care for the 
milk and the milk products, besides lose 
the interest on the money invested. Surely 
a high price to pay for the pleasure of 
having them about. 

A farmer kept fourteen cows. His 
entire living for himself and family de- 
pended upon this herd. Try as he might, 
he could just make expenses and a bare 
living. He began to think’it might be be- 
cause he did not have the right kind of 
‘ows. He called in a dairy expert for 
help. It was soon found that one cow of 
the fourteen was a money-maker, and the 
other thirteen could not be made to pro- 
duce a profit by the best dairy expert in 
the country. The dairyman was willing 
to be shown and immediately said he could 
fatten the thirteen and sell them for 
enough to purchase thirteen like the one 
profitable cow. Stop and think. How 
many such herds are there in the country? 
They must not be registered to pay a 
profit. Grades are often highly profit- 
able. But get the grade cow that pays or 
none at all. Better buy milk and cream 
than to produce it at a greater loss than it 
would cost if purchased. 

A man who is in earnest can learn a lot 
about selecting dairy cows in a very short 
time. He can get this information from a 
dairyman who is in the business for the 
profit there is in it, or from a dairy expert 
from some agricultural institution. It is 
hard to understand why so many farmers 
have struggled along for years with herds 
which barely pay out, when it is so easy to 
select cows which will pay a handsome 
profit. But thousands of them do.— 
W. E. F. 


A JOB FOR THE HARD MILKER 

A neighbor with a hard milking cow has 
solved his problem in a novel way. The 
cow will produce from twenty-five to 
thirty-five pounds of milk a day, which 
tests around three percent. For the first 
five months after freshening the cow 
leared $72 on the calves she raised. 

The method was to buy calves a day or 
:0 old from dairymen who did not want 
o bother with them. Usually a dollar 
will get such a calf. Sometimes it costs 
The big point is to get a calf of the 
heavier type. In the time mentioned 
above there was a Jersey calf or two. This 
eut down on the profit as they will not 
fatten as economically as the larger breeds. 

I think there were six or seven calves 
during this five month period. Sometimes 
two calves were on the cow at once. 

This is a way to get out of a bad deal 
in cows. If you happen to buy a hard 
milker or a kicker.this plan might be of 
value to you. Certainly the profit beats 
the average cow by far for the time in- 
volved. In fact, I wonder if the average 
cow will produce $72 during her whole 
lactation period. I rather doubt it 
average cows are said to produce about 
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as 


168 pounds of butterfat a year and that | 


would not bring more than $60 for the 
year at present prices. 

This is a case of using one’s head a little 
to get out of a bad hole. In fact, it might 





be that the idea would be worthwhile 
for a money-making scheme.—E. R., 
Ohio. 
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The Kattle King 


| USED to look upon 
overshoes as something 

to buy every so often. 
After many months of 
hard wear, Icame toregard 
Kattle Kings as a genuine 
investment. And sometimes I think 
the money they save is among the 
least of their benefits. 


If Ididn’t bring unpleasantodors 
into the house, my overshoes used 
to freeze and crack when left out- 
side. With the all rubber Kattle 
King, things are changed, 

I don’t need to scrape, scratch 
and cut the Kattle King. Under a 
faucet or hose, or plunged in a tub, 
it is quickly and easily cleaned. 


My feet don’t get cold and 
clammy as they did before I experi- 
enced the comfortable warmth of 


thick, brown fleece extending clear 
down to the sole. 


I don’t need to dry my feet before 
an evening fire. With the Hood 


rok Po 1% 





Aes 








Watertown, Mass. 


—and new habits 


Process of joining upper 
and sole, and the Snow 
Excluder, wet feet are a 
forgotten nuisance. 

My work nowadays 
seems easier and I am less 
tired, for correctly placed reinforce- 
ments have taken useless weight off 
my feet and have added flexibility of 
movement, 

I don’t s my Kattle Kin 
nor do I sli wah » Soa The 7s 
i yo ed sole with its semi- 
ro. € protects’ against and 
provides Pe ese things. 

Iam in and out of the Kattle 
Kings, over my regular shoes, in a 
jiffy. Four large, adjustable, rust- 
proof clasps permit this quick 
change performance. 

The Kattle King is the pioneer 
of its . We farmers demanded it 
soon stockmen began to wear 


it. We insist upon seeing The 


Yellow Label, without which no 
overshoe is a genuine Kattle King. 


Ask your dealer, or write for the 
Hood Footwear for 
Winter Buying Guide. 
















Hood White Rock Rubbers of sturdy, dependable construc 
tion have soles of tough, gray tire-tread sock nll are a real 
economy. Made for every member of the family. In two styless 
Over and Waverly. 
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WHY THE MILK TESTS VARY 


Information of Value by Men Who Make Records 


By C. W. TURNER 


REEDERS of dairy cattle when starting to test their cows 
B in cow-testing associations or for official records are often 

greatly surprised at the wide variation in the percent of 
fat that occurs from milking to milking, day to day, and from 
month to month. Sometimes this results in strained relations 
between the breeder and the tester. If the reason these varia- 
tions occur were known there would often be less friction and 
in fact breeders would be able to get the best results from their 
work. 

While the mammary gland is a delicate mechanism, many of 
the causes of the variation of the constituents of milk are being 
determined. Feed, interval between milking, condition of tht® 
weather, and condition of the animal are often assigned as 
possible causes of the daily variations, while the season of the 
year and the stage of lactation are assigned as causes of the 

variations that occur during a lactation period. The under- 
i reasons (as far as they are known) why these factors 
cause a variation in the fat 
content of milk will be dis- 


in January there would be several tests the following summer 
lower than some of the previous months and then the test will 
go higher than normal due to the combined effect of the cold 
weather and the advance in the lactation period. This factor 
is of the greatest importance in making large, yearly records. 
It will be seen that by having a cow calve in the early fall her 
fitness will give a good test at the start. Then, while the cow is 
giving a large flow of milk during the winter, the season will 
influence the test favorably. The following summer when the 
milk flow is down the value of the high tests are not as great, and 
in the case of the ten months’ record the hottest sugamer months 
will be eliminated. With other conditions equal it is entirely 
possible to increase the record of a good cow from 25 to 100 or 
more .pounds of fat by starting the test at the right time. 

In the case of the seven-day records the best time to run 
them, if it is not planned to continue the cows for a yearly test, 
would be during the winter when it is cold; then the combined 

effect of the fatness of the 





cussed. 
The Stage of Lactation 
The fact that generally 
there is a tendency for the 
percent of fat to rise gradu- 
ally during the lactation 
period has been shown by 
a number of investigators. 
In a recent study of Hol- 
stein, Guernsey and Jersey 
records it was found that 
during the first month the 
test is somewhat higher 
than it is the second month. 
This isprobably due to the 
influence of the fatness of 
the cow. The lowest point 
varies with the condition 
of the cow but quite often 
occurs about the forty-fifth 
day. Following this low 
point there is a gradual rise 
until the end of the lacta- 
tion period. The cause of 
this gradual rise is thought 
to be due to a decrease in 
the flow of milk as the pro- 
duction of fat by the mam- 








cow, the season of the year 
amd the better appetite of a 
cow, produces a high test 
and large flow of milk. In 
the spring, while everything 
is conducive to large milk 
production, the percentage 
of fat is bound to be lower 
than it would otherwise be, 
due to the season, thus re- 
sulting in a smaller record. 

There are other factors 
in addition, due to the in- 
crease in percent of fat that 
make it advisable to start 
yearly test cows in the fall 
rather than the spring or 
summer. Heat, flies and 
poor pastures all have a 
tendency to reduce the milk 
flow, which is difficult to 
get back later, while on the 
other hand the fall fresh 
cow will be stimulated to 
greater milk flow on pasture 
the following spring. 

The Feed 

For many years experi- 

ments have been made to 








mary glands appears to be 
more constant than the 
production of milk so that 
in case there is either a sud- 
den or gradual decrease in 
the milk flow, the more or less uniform fat production is con- 
tinued by means of a high percentage of fat. One practical 
point of value in this information lies in the fact that the time 
to secure good short-time tests are at the beginning of the lacta- 
tion period. The following table shows the influences of the 
stage of lactation on the percentage of fat: 


Influence of the Stage of Lactation on the Percentage of Fat 


If the reasons for variation in test were better understood, there 
would be less surprise and less friction 


find feeds that would have 
an influence on the percent- 
age of fat in milk. Feeding 
experiments have not been 
successful, however, in find- 
ing any feed that will have a permanent effect on the composi- 
tion of cows’ milk. Sometimes, however, a temporary increase 
has been secured with some cows while with others an actual 
decrease in test will occur. Recent work, however, has shown 
that while the kind of feed probably does not exert a permanent 
increase in the test the amount of feed undoubtedly does influ- 
ence it. It has been demonstrated that when a cow goes off 

















Month Jersey Guernsey Holstein feed or when the amount of feed given is reduced to a consider- 
4.98 4.63 3.24 able extent that the percent of fat will increase. However, with 

: . aa .o the increase in the percent of fat there is a corresponding de- 

4 5.10 484 3.03 crease in the milk produced altho under ordinary conditions 

5.13 4.97 3.01 there is no increase in the total amount of fat produced. 

6 97 er et Some herdsmen believe that by increasing the amount of 

5 543 5.21 3.16 protein and concentrates, especially the oilmeal, toward the 

9 >. 50 5.29 3.19 end of the seven-day test, the percent of fat can often be 

eY a. 5 a temporarily increased. Cottonseed meal is also used but there 

12 5.73 5.60 3.49 is somewhat more danger if fed in excess. The sudden change 

It has been in the feed — 
shown in an ex- er than the kind 
tensive investi- & 7} mA of feed undoubt- 
gation that the edly is the cause 
season of the of the increase 
year is an im- in the test. This 
portant factor in method, how- 
the fat content ever, does not 
of milk. In gen- always result in 
eral, it may be an increase of 
said that no mat- fat due to the 
ter when a cow fact that quite 
freshens there often cows go off 
will be a strong feed and their 


tendency for the percent of fat to be highest during the winter 
months and lowest during the hot summer months. This factor 
is stronger than the advance of lactation. For example, if a cow 
freshens in the summer the percent of fat the last months of the 
lactation period the following summer will be lower than it 


should be. On the other hand, in the case of a cow freshening 





milk flow is interfered with and therefore, this method of influ- 
encing the test should not be overdone if the cow is to be run 
on yearly test. 
The Interval Between Milking 
The interval between milkings has an influence on the percent 
of fat in the milk. The greater the interval (Continued on p. 79 
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cAn Open Letter 
To the Farmers of America 


Monine Paoy) Campany, line. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
FARM IMPLEMENTS AND TRACTORS 
Moctine, Icvinois 
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TO AMERICAN FARMERS: - 


The past three years have proved beyond doubt that farmers demand more of the 
consumer’s dollar for what they sell and less waste in their own dollar for what 
they buy -- and they are right. Old-time methods of marketing and distribution 
are so costly and inefficient under rapidly changing conditions that they must go. 


Good roads, autemobiles, motor trucks, telephones, rural free delivery, bet- 
ter stores in better towns and the ability to go farther to trade, make farmers inde- 
pendent of the multitude of small, inefficient dealers at every crossroads who are 
a liability -- an expense which farmers have always paid and which is no longer 
necessary. 


You realize that the price you have been paying your dealer for an implement 
includes not only the cost of manufacture and transportation, but also excessive 
expense for salesmen, canvassers, So-called "free" service, warehousing, credit, 
collections, and many other unnecessary charges which have been saddled on the imple- 
ment business for years. 


Recognizing these conditions and desiring to cooperate with the farmers to im- 
prove them, the Moline Plow Company, Inc., reorganized and strongly financed, 
has adopted the policy of cutting out waste in distribution to reduce the cost of 
implements to the farmer. This policy is the basis of THE MOLINE PLAN of Selling. 


SN SSN N 'BCWaK WS 


THE MOLINE PLAN gets Moline Implements from factory to farm in the shortest, 
cheapest way -- with better service. It does this through a contract with bigger, 
stronger dealers with established places of business, complete stocks of implements 
and repairs, and up-to-date service departments equipped to give more satisfactory 
service. Under this contract with our dealer he agrees with us to give to you the 
savings which you effect. 


These savings are offered to you under THE MOLINE PLAN in the following 
manner: -- 











(1) WHENEVER YOU PAY CASH FOR THE GOODS YOU BUY. Credit is the 
function of the bank. Cash for goods means savings -in capital, 
bookkeeping, risk of loss and expensive collections. You get the 
saving. 


(2) WHENEVER YOU AGREE TO PAY FOR SERVICE. "Free" service is never 
free; in the past you have always paid for it in the price. 
If you did not use it, you lost. Under The Moline Plan you pay for 
it as used -- you do not pay for it in the price. You save the 
difference. 


(3) WHENEVER YOU ORDER IN ADVANCE OF THE SEASON AND ACCEPT 
DELIVERY ON ARRIVAL. Advance orders can be combined into carloads, 
with savings for bulk shipment. Delivery on arrival saves rent, Ly 
interest, taxes, insurance, depreciation and extra handling. You 
get the saving by your cooperation. 





< 
You can make these savings or not as you choose. If you wish you can buy on 
the old-fashioned basis without the savings above; or you can save in proportion to 
your cooperation, with assurance of good service. Our success depends upon the 
prosperity of the farmers of America; therefore, we have a real interest in their 
problems. 


See your nearest Moline distributor at once, talk over THE MOLINE PLAN with hia, 
look over his line of Moline Implements, and get his prices. He will show you how 
to save money in buying farm equipment as you have never been able to save it before. 
If you do not know who your nearest Moline distributor is, write to us. 


TOTTTTT IT TIIITA SMihhiike 
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Moline implements have been improved until they are better than ever before in our history. 


In combination with our savings offer under “*The Moline Plan’? they make possible 


greater production, lower costs and bigger profits for the farmer. 
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AFine 
7Jewel 
Watch 


HE RELIANCE 

is a remarkable 
watch. A lasting proof 
of success in applying 
Ingersoll economy meth- 
ods in the fine watch 
field. 


Outwardly, as hand- 
some a watch as men 
wish—the thinnest 16- 
size, 7-jewel watch made 
in America. Inwardly, 
as pretty a 7-jewel move- 
ment as any man could 
ask. It has the same 
solid bridge construction 
you find in expensive 
watches. A thorobred, 
and looks it. 
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Your dealer can show 
you a complete line of re- 
liable Ingersoll watches, 
priced from $1.50 to $9. 









INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 





VERYONE should have a 
4 Yankee—the sturdy, reason- 
able, reliable, best-known watch. 


N early everyone has, 








The Last Is By 





T might be possible to measure in a 
pint bottle orevenin a smaller one the 
amount of milk not obtained from a cow 

by a careless milker, but if the year’s 
total butterfat so lost could be seen it 
would be a big enough lump to induce 
farmers to practise more thoro work at 
milking time. A cow tester whom I 
| visited recently was a crank in this respect, 
having kept a dairy of his own and always 
given very close attention to clean, thoro 
milking. An experience on the farm of one 
of the members he serves emphasizes the 
importance of this phase of dairy work. 

The proprietor of this farm was milking 
fifteen cows which were fairly good grades. 
At milking time he had the assistance of 
his son and a hired man. The tester 
noticed a tendency on the part of all three 
to slight the last part of the milking opera- 
tion. As soon as the heavy part of the 
milk flow ceased, they would get up from 
the animal being imilked and start on 
the next cow so as to get thru as soon as 
possible. 

“If you would spend more time on each 
cow,” said the tester, “you would make a 
whole lot more profit in the course of a 
year.” 

“Takes more time than the little extra 
milk is worth,”’ replied the man in charge. 
“Why spend an extra minute or two in t 
stripping pooetee when what you don’t get 
at one milking you do the next?” 

A Too Common Mistake 

A great many farmers and some dairy- 
men take the same attitude. At any rate 
this particular tester decided to prove his 
contention and he asked if he might be 
permitted to strip each cow after the 
regular milker was thru. This he was 
allowed to do, altho the other men con- 
sidered it more or less of a joke. The tester 
sat down to each and obtained from a pint 
to a quart of milk from each cow after she 
supposedly had been milked. When he 
weighed his total strippings there were 
eighteen pounds of milk or an average 
of exceeding a pint per cow. A sample was 
retained for testing the next morning. 

When this test was made the next day 
the strippings showed a test of 8. 5 percent 
butterfat. Calculated to a butter basis 
they contained 1.8 pounds, worth in the 
neighborhood of 80 cents. An average of 
about a minute per cow was required to 
get this extra milk so that the rate of pay 
was more than $3 an hour for the actual 
time involved. 

The tester pointed out to the proprietor 
| that he was getting only 84 percent of the 

possible butter production. The night’s 
| milking figured out to a total of 9.2 pounds 
of butter without the strippings, while it 
was 11 pounds with them included. Be- 
fore this the owner had looked at the slight 
loss of milk production .caused by hurried 
milking only from the quantity of milk 
standpoint. Even this was 7 percent of 
the total quantity of 242 pounds. On 
| account of the high test of the last strip- 
| pings, however, it amounted to 16 percent 
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THE MILK YOU DON’T GET 


No Means Least 


of the total butter production. After this 
experience, more careful milking was 
practiced on that farm. 

A pint of milk left in the udder seems 
like a trifle at the time and if it is a little 
hard to obtain the average inclination is 
not to bother about it. It should be re- 
membered, however, that the last strip- 
pings from a cow often is almost pure 
cream and sometimes tests as high as 12 
percent fat. 

Suppose only one-half a pint is left in 
the ie at each milking for a lactation 
period of 300 days. Roughly this would 
make a total of 300 pounds of milk in a 
season. At an average test shown in the 
example cited, this would amount to 27.6 
— of fat or 32.2 pounds of butter, 

aving a value of from $15 to $20, which 
will go a long way in paying for that cow’s 

rain feed cost. When figured out on a 

erd basis, the total is surprising, being 
an application of the old adage to the 
effect that little drops of water make the 
mighty ocean. 


Tends To Dry Cows 

It sometimes is argued that the strip- 
pings simply remain in the cow’s system 
and that the loss would apply to a few 
milkings only. Certain experiments, how- 
ever, tend to disprove such an assump- 
tion. When any milk is not extracted at 
milking time the result is that not only 
this amount of milk is lost each time but 
that it has a tendency to dry up the cow. 
When one does want to dry up a cow for 
any reason, the usual effective plan is to 
leave part of the milk in the system a few 
times and when the production begins to 
shrink to milk only once a day, then every 
other day. In a comparatively short time 
the cow’s yield of milk will shrink down to 
almost ee The leaving of a, small 

t 


quantity in system has the same 
effect, except to a lesser di . Thoro 
milking is a practice which stimulates 


fat production to an extent that few farm- 
ers appreciate. 
It is especially important to give careful 
attention in this respect to heifers in their 
lactation period. The aim should 
be to obtain every drop possible at each 
milking and encourage a long lactation 
period. Such a practice tends to stimulate 
the performance in following years and 
if she is fed properly to keep her producing 
the maximum quantity of which she is 
capable. 

n using the milking machine which 
really does a cleaner job than the average 
hired hand, the aim should be to give just 
as much attention to the stripping process. 
Otherwise the effect will be the same as 
“_—_ in milking by hand. 

n order.to get all the milk from a cow’s 
system it is not necessary to work and 
strip a long time. A little manipulation 
of the udder by hand is all that is neces- 
sary. The extent of this naturally de- 
pends quite largely on the individual cow. 
Some animals require more attention than 
others. The main precaution is to make 
sure that every drop is obtained and to 
insist that all assistants do the same. 
Sometimes it helps to encourage a thoro 
milking practice if one pictures to himself 
the last go as nickels as compared 
to pennies in the first milking secured. 
— about what it amounts to at that. 
—L. J. H. 


A few rows of trees for a windbreak on 
the side of the prevailing winter winds 
will make a wonderful difference in the 
comfort of the farmstead. Just thought 
you would like to be reminded of it so 
you could begin thinking about it. 
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WHY THE MILK TESTS VARY 
Continued from page 76 
the lower the test of the milk and the 
shorter the interval the higher the test. 
This holds true to some extent by milking 
often. Milking three times a day will give 
a slightly higher test than two times a day 
milking and four times a day milking a 
higher test than either two or three times 
a day. The reason for this variation is 
thought to be that some of the fat is reab- 
sorbed when the udder is full. The im- 
portance of milking often and regularly 
can thus be understood. Of course, there 
is the added advantage of a larger milk 
flow with frequent milking. 
Condition of the Weather 

Just as higher tests will come im the! 
winter months so will the fluctuation in the | 
percent of fat vary with the weather con-| 
ditions. The cold, clear weather not only 
stimulates the appetite of a cow and 
causes her to produce more milk, but. the 
cold will also bring up the test. This has 
been shown very clearly in many tests. 
The application of the knowledge of this 
point les in continuing a seven-day test 
if one is fortunate enough in running into 
a cold spell as in practically every case it 
will be a means of increasing the record if 
other conditions do not interfere. 

Condition of the Cow 

The value of having cows in good condi- 
tion is so well known that it is unnecessary 
to say much about it at this point. The 
more soft fat the cow has at calving time 
the better will her test be at the start. The 
better physical condition will also help her 
thruout the entire lactation period. Oil- 
meal is an excellent feed to produce soft 
body fat that will come off quickly for a 
seven-day test. 

A feverish condition of the body also 
increases the percent of fat in milk. It 
seems to be true that the percent of fat 
in milk varies with the fercent of fat in 
the blood. Anything that increases the 
fat in the blood will increase the test of 
milk. It is a well-known fact among 
physiologists that fever causes an increase : 
in the fat content of blood. This relation- it closed. 
ship between fat in blood and milk gives 5—Hanes Elastic Ankles hold their shape 
the explanation for a number of the factors ELASTIC KNIT through repeated washing. They never 
already spoken of. In fact, practically) UNDERWEAR bunch over your shoes, but fit always. 
everything that causes a change in the fat 
content of blood influences the fat content 
of milk. During cold weather a cow needs 
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features that 
will appeal 
to you 


1—Hanes Staunch Elastic Shoulders are 
made with service-doubling lap seam. 
They fit right, with plenty of “give” for 
every motion. 

2—Hanes Tailored Collarette won't gap 
or roll. Fits snugly around your neck 
always, and keeps the wind out. 
3—Hanes Elastic Cuffs are made far 
stronger and better than the usual cuff. 
They fit the wrist firmly and won't flare 
or rip from the sleeve. 

4—Hanes Closed Crotch is cut and 
stitched in a special way that really keeps 
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more fuel to keep her warm, consequently HESE big features alone are enough to give men folks a 
nature provides her with a mechanism to friendly feeling for this high-grade ular-priced winter 
put more fat in the blood at this time to! y & . e 6 » POP P 
keep her warm, as fat is the best source of | underwear. But there are other important Hanes features too 
heat. —strain points that are strongly reinforced; flat, non-irritating 
As “knowledge” is power so it will be seams that hold fast; buttons that actually stay put; buttonheles 
seen that a knowledge of some of the basic : 
factors that cause a variation in the per- that keep their shape. And all covered by the Hanes money-back 
cent ao are - the es a, ap guarantee. 
in maxing good recoras. rere 18 Tauch . 
still to be learned in regard to the reasons Then, there’s the matter of perfect fit, for which Hanes gar- 
for the many variations that occur, but as ments have always been noted. Hanes underwear snugs close, 
the causes are determined dairymen will b Jot afl hindi 
be in position te understand and profit ut Without pulling oF Dinding. 
from these variations. If you want underwear this winter that will give you perfect 
TO HOLD STRAINER ON comfort—warmth that defies the thermometer and wear that 
SEPARATOR TANK means lasting economy—and all at a very low price—buy Hanes. 
Some farmers use a milk pail wi : i , 
a wor ge gy Page et ys — The Hanes winter underwear line includes shirts and drawers; 
That makes a job for the smaller member heavy union suits in two weights. 
of the family to hold a milk strainer over 
the supply tank while the milk is poured Hanes for Boys—with all the man-features that he-boys 
” ‘ ; like. Two weights—medium and extra heavy. Sizes 2 to 
Recently I saw a little wire contrivance 6 2 : . Bs in i 
made with No. 8 wire and a pair of pliers 16 years. to 4 year sizes with drop seat. so in knee 
that holds this strainer easily in place. length and short sleeves. 





One man can do the straining or he can 
use both hands if he usually held the|. P, H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
strainer with one hand while pouring with | 
the other. 
Two small hooks were made in the ends | HANES GUARANTEE: We guarantee 
of the wire. These hooked over the rolled | If your dealer can’t supply you, Hanes Underwear absoluteily—every thread, 
edge of separator tank and the rest of | ite di stitch and button. We guacentes 20 setumm 
4 sepé a i : write direct to us : ; 
2 ; . your money or give you a new garment if 
the wire made a loop to set the strainer in. any seam breaks. 
Different makes of separators will require : 
a little different arrangement of course.— 







































SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magasine, crammed full 
of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, Trap- 
pas stories and pictures, valuable in- 
ormation about guna, ri re 
volvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, 
best places to go for fish and game, 
fish and game laws, and a thousand 
aod one helpful hints for sportamen. 
National Sportsman tells what to do 
in the woods, how to cook grub, 
how to build camps and blinds, how 
to train your hunting dog, how to 
preserve trophies, how to start a 
g club, how to build a rifle range. 
e will send you National Sporte- 
gost. 12 Big 
Numbers, and the handsome 
Mosaic Gold Watch Fob shown 
herewith on receipt of $1.00. 


Special Offer 


Just to show you what it's like, 
we'll send you a copy of this | 
month's Nati 8 
man and the watch fob, | 
together with our Bi 
Bulletin of Speci 
Bargain Combina- 
tion Offers, on re- 
ceipt of 25cin 
stamps or coin. 
hat Ay~ money 
in advertise- 
ment and mail it 
right now to 
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NFORTUNATLY there are still 
many farmers milking cows who 
regard the balanced ration as a compli- 
cated mixture of feed which requires the 
work of a chemist to compound. 

Yet every time a man sits down to a 
meal he unconsciously selects, from the 
food available, a ration that is reasonably 
' well balanced for his bodily needs. Of 
course, if potatoes and meat are the only 
things offered he can make a meal from 
them, but he is very likely to crave some- 
thing sweet, not because he has a habit of 
finishing a meal with a sweet dessert but 
because his body demands it. 

With cows the bodily demands corres- 
pond to those of man, yet they are denied 
the chance to select their food or search 
for the parts left out of their daily ration. 
The entire herd may be fat yet the amount 
of milk produced remain very unsatis- 
factory. 

While some cows are designed by nature 
SPORTSMAN | to produce body fat rather than butterfat 
259 Newbury &St., | from their feed, the cow worthy of bein 
BOSTON, MASS. | ilked twice daily will produce milk an 

butterfat if given the right feeds. How- 
Months | ever, she will not produce profitably if her 
| owner neglects the dessert, or the protein 
feeds, and allows her to constantly crave 
additional nourishment. In other words, 
he must balance a ration for his cows so 
that they have all the food elements neces- 
‘sary and in the right proportion, to make 
milk and at the same time keep their 
bodies in good condition. 
Essential Elements 
There are three elements in feeds that 
are considered in balancing a ration— 
protein, carbohydrates and fat. Protein 
‘is found in relatively large amounts in 
| alfalfa, clover and soybean hay, cotton- 
seed meal, oilmeal, gluten feed, cocoanut 
meal and soybeans. The best representa- 
tives of the carbohydrate feeds are corn 
silage, timothy hay, corn and barley. Fat 
is found in all feeds, with corn, cottonseed 
meal and oilmeal ranging highest. 

There is still a fourth element which has 
recently received much attention and that 
is mineral matter. It is found in greatest 
amounts in oats, bran, clover and alfalfa 
hay. It is also being fed by very practical 
|dairymen in the free form as ground 
| steamed bone, ground chalk and in other 
| forms. 


man for a whole 
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issues of AMERICA’S 

FT POPULAR POULTRY 
PUBLICATION.T he most ctical, 
experienced and successful poultry 
keepers of America are its editors 
and contributors. They tell you 
how to Mate, Feed, House and Care 
Fer your poultry to make them — 
Prefttable. Prof.H.R.Lewis, Chas.D. 2s 
Cleveland, Hale, Collier, McGrew and a score 
others with monthly illustrated articles will help you 
to make Itry the best paying crop on your farm. Profusely 
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Requires @ minutes « day. Saves work. time, | Now, in order to feed a cow so that she 
f pers, One gallon ¢f oil, ‘one filling of lame tow | Will produce economically, the three ele- 
New low neice direct from factory Save You! ments, protein, carbohydrates and fat, 
Round je world's grenteat batcher. FREE! Write must be mixed in the right proportion 
Sadie dient Geonmetie Gin | which we call “balance.” Great numbers 

Wayne, Neb. | of feeding experiments have quite definite- 
ly established the relation of the elements 
necessary for best results. “ They have also 
established rations that may be used as } 
guides. For the man who has plenty of 
clover or alfalfa hay the two following 
mixtures are good: 

250 Ibs. corn and cob meal 

100 Ibs. ground oats 

100 Ibs, gluten feed 

100 Ibs, wheat bran 

50 lbs. cottonseed meal 


211 Wood Street 


| 








Have your hides tanned and made into coata, 
scarfs, cape, etc. Save money and get better 
Have your work done 


E WILLARD WAY 

and get only first class guaranteed work- 
manship. Free Catalog gives full in- 
formation and latest style suggestions. 


Write today for your copy. 
SON & COMPANY 


H. WILLARD, 
74 Se. First St. | MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 





corn and: cob meal 
ground oats 
cottonseed meal 
oil meal 


or 
400 Ibs. 
200 Ibs. 
100 lbs. 
100 lbs. 


In case the roughage fed consists of 


silage and mixed hay use: 


100 Ibs. corn and cob meal 
100 Iba. ground oats 

100 lbs, wheat bran 

100 lbs, gluten feed 

150 Ibs, oil meal 

150 lbs. cottonseed meal 






This illustrated, instructive book om how to select 
train and feed your dog will be mailed you FREE > 
with a 3 months’ introductory subscription to 
America's most popular DOG, HUNTING and FISH 
ING Magazine Send 25c (stamps or coin) today. 

Crop Payment 


SPORTSMAN’S DIGEST PUBL'G CO. , 361B Butler Bidg. ,Cincinaati,0. 
or easy terms— 


PRODUCTIVE LANDS 2": ‘eeme 


ern Pacific Ry ,in Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Free litera- 


100 Ibs. corn and cob meal 
100 Ibs, wheat bran 

200 Ibs, oil meal 

100 lbs, cottonseed meal 


The amount to feed is one pound daily 
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NATIONAL:BALANCED DAIRY RATIONS 
Make the Most of Your Feeds 


‘shire milk or three pounds of Jersey or 


Guernsey milk. 


As stated above, the rations given are 
only guides. Due to advanced lactation 
periods, some cows in the herd may be- 


come too fat on such feeds. It is then up 
to the feeder not only to reduce the 
amounts fed but to also reduce the corn 
in the ration, for corn and barley are both 
carbohydrate or fat-producing feeds. The 
old , “The eye of the master fatten- 
eth his cattle,” applies — well to the 
feeding of dairy cows. No ration, how- 
ever carefully it may be balanced, can 
make up for lack of attention on the part 
of the feeder. Nor will it be worthwhile 
in the hands of a man who is not willing to 
feed enough. In feeding cows it is always 
well to remember that they require some 
feed to keep alive and if there is nothing 
left after that demand is satisfied, no 
milk ean be produced. Feed consumed 
beyond such an amount is available for 
milk-making which is the pu for 
which the cow is kept. So, while feeding a 
balanced ration, don’t forget to feed 
enough. 


MILK, WATER AND TYPHOID 








ture. Say what state interests H. W. Byerly. | for each four pounds of Holstein or Ayr- 


} ou. 
11 Northern Pacific Railway, PAs Paul, Minnesota 





Henry Barnard was not a ‘yman in 
the real sense of the word. He raised corn 
for the most part, fattened a few hogs and 
milked a small herd of cows carrying a 
varied assortment of blood lines. ‘There 
wasn’t much money for him in cows,” he 
affirmed, but the checks that came each 
month in return for the couple of cans of 
milk that went daily from his place to a 
nearby city helped to make it possible 
for him to file an income tax report. One 
cold winter mgrning he found that his 
pump had frozen during the night and 
burst. There was no way to secure water 
from his deep, driven well until a new 

ump could be installed. The local dealer 

ad to order from the factory. Something 
like a week went by before the new equip- 
ment was installed. Meanwhile, water 
from a well which had served before the 
new one had been drilled was used both 
in the house and at the barn. 

It would not have been correct to call 
Henry Barnard an ignorant man. He was 
reasonably “well read” and he had some 
understanding of matters relating to sani- 
tation. He told his wife that he thot it 
would be best to boil such of the water 
from the old well as might be used for 
drinking purposes. It never occurred to 
him that the same precaution should be 
followed in the case of water used for 
washing the pails and other utensils in 
which the milk was handled. These were 
always sealded with hot water anyway 
before being set in the sun to dry. Mean- 
while the days passed, the new pump was 
put in place—and the trouble and annoy- 
ance caused by the freeze up was all but 
forgotten. 

Not long after this, however, three 
strange men drove into the yard one 
morning and without even so much as 
stopping to make inquiry at the house 
parked their flivver near the barn an 
began to look over the premises. Mr. 
Barnard, who happened to be in the 
house at the time, went out to see what 
they wanted. 

“We're from the health department,” 
stated one of them. “We are trying to 
locate the cause of an outbreak of typhoid. 
Had any sickness here?” 

“Not a bit,” replied Mr. Barnard. “To 
my knowledge there never was a case of 
typhoid on the farm.” 

“Show us where you get your water,” 
replied one of the men. Mr. Barnard 
conducted the group to the well. 

“New pump, eh?” the spokesman 
queried. ‘When did you put this in?” 

Brieflythe facts in the case were re- 
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lated, while the three strangers exchanged 


ces. 
“And the old well—where is it?” 
Mr. Barnard pointed to its location. 
“Pretty close to the privy,” spoke up 
one of the men. A fm well, is it?” 
The owner nodded. 
“And you used this water while the 
other pump was out of order?” 
se but we boiled what we drank of 
replied Mr. Barnard, who began to 
feel that his questioners were putting him 
on the defensive. 

“But did you boil what was used in 
washing the pails and cans in which the 
milk was handled?” 

“We rinsed things in the usu al’way and 
scalded them with hot water,” replied the 
farmer. “It would hiave made no end of 
work to have boiled all the water we used.” 








“But not so much, perhaps, as your 
negligence may have made for other | 
people,” replied one of the health men. | 


“Of course we can’t be sure until we make 
an examination of the water from the | 
old well but it looks very much to me as | 
tho it might be a case of infection from 
the water you used while the pump was 
out of order.” 

“But we never had any typhoid here,” 
insisted Mr. Barnard. 

“That doesn’t make any difference,” 
replied the other. ‘Hired men, threshers 
and others make use of your toilet. Some 
one may have been recently recovered 
from typhoid or there may have been a 
‘typhoid carrief’?’ among them. The 
ordinary farm privy and a dug well make 
a bad combination—especially when they 
stand so near together as these do. A big, 
three-day rain like we had last fall 
will do the rest. Ground water or surface 
water picks up the infection and carries it 
to the well, the water from which is used 
to rinse the dairy utensils. Circumstan- 
tially, the chain of evidence is complete. 
An examination of the water itself will 
show whether the chain is strong enough 
to hold.” 












Bottles were brought from the auto, | 
supplies of the water were taken and the | 


visitors departed. Mr. Barnard was left 
in undisputed possession both of a guilty 
conscience and a feeling of general un- 
comfortableness. A few days later he was 
called to the telephone and received word 
that the examination of the water showed 
it to be polluted beyond question. As | 
there were no further cases of typhoid in | 
the afflicted area it appeared evident that 
the cause of the infection had been located. 
Water for dairy purposes should be 
above suspicion quite as much as water 
used for household purposes. In the case 
of farm water supplies the infection is apt 
to be carried most. frequently in ways 
similar to those that prevailed on the Bar- | 
nard farm. The average farm toilet is a} 
menace in more ways than one to the 
health of people who use milk that has 
had its origin on a farm where improper 
sanitation of this kind prevails. When a 
dug well is the source of the water supply 
on such a farm the situation is further 
complicated and the chance for milk 
pollution is greatly increased.—O. C., Il. 


If the dairy breeds are to be improved 
and brought up to maximum milk and 
butterfat production so that the science 
of breeding may be brought down to more 
nearly a problem of mathematics, then 
the good cows of the leading breeds must 
be given credible official records. Funda- 
mental rules of fitting must be understood 
and observed to have the cows in condi- 
tion to make good records, and then 
fundamental rules of feeding must be 
fully understood and appreciated in 
feeding them when they are undergoing 
the test. 
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Gillette Blades 





$1 buys a Genu- 
ine Gillette 


The “Brownie” 
Complete 


with 3 genuine 
Gillette Blades 


These fine Blades 
were never bet- 
ter than they are 
today 


Now at all Dealers 


The Brownie 
Gillette 


<a 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., Boston, U.S.A. 


No blades like the genuine 
Gillette Blades 
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>» NET PROFIT! 
This is the exact record of 
the Ferris Pen at New Jersey 
Contest. Double your 
— ts with the White 
orns that are making history 
; at such National Egg mtests 
as Illinois, Ark., Neb. Calif., Texas, Conn., Mich., 
ete. Get the benefit of 22 years breeding for eggs. 

WHITE LEGHORNS 

TRAPNESTED— PEDIGREED 


Guaranteed by theworld’s | it Legh: 
farms. Over 25,000satisfied cpstomers Sat- 
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4 White Laghorn « —~d piiots a Se veer ane 
LAYING PULLETS LAYING HENS 
Make sure of a b' Thousands of 

winter egg-yield. | yearling hens from 


ourchoicest ma‘ 


Bargain prices on 
can now be 
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EGGS and CHICKS JUNE PULLETS 
Big discounts on Will lay in Nov. 
orders placed now | Dec. and pay jor 
for shipment next | themselves before 
spring. yt spring. Our fall 
8 ip all eggs an means a saving o 
chicks from our | 40 cent to you. 
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GET THIS CATALOG 
A Card brings it— 


low prices. Increase 
your income, Make 
sure of a big winter 
egg- Write today. 


GEO. B. FERRIS 


93-X Union Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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will soon pay for one of these 
Automatic 





1 quart of 
praia ine Beers 
jee of 1 Heater and 2 A 
$1.75. Also made in 3 and 4 gallon sizes. 
Write for Circularg and testimonials. Agents wanted. 













Running nose is a danger 
sign in poultry. It usual- 
ly means deadly Roup. A 
few drops of Roup-Over 
will quickly clear the air 
passages, and the sick fowl! 
ig soon all right. Nothing 
else like it for Roup, Colds 
and Canker. At your deal- 
er’s, or send 50c for a bot- 
tle (extra large size $1) by 
mall re Money re- 
funde 


if not satisfied, 
Burrell-Dugger Co., Indianapo 
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| Free-Conkeys Poultry Book 


80 pages chock full of information about the feeding and 
rearing of chicks, culling of hens, ete. Tells how to keep 
chickens healthy and how to make them poy. Whether 

@ beginner or a professional, Conkey’s is worth | 





dollars to you. Sent for 6 cents in stamps to pay postage. | 
THE G. E.CONKEY CO. 6543 Broadway, Cleveland, Obie 


| immediate 
}season of the year when weather condi- 
| tions are 
| COWS are a 





WHY “SPREAD” IN BUTTER 
PRICES 


Butter may be just butter to some folks 
but commission men find, when they at- 
tempt to sell a carload, that the public 
is pretty particular about what it buys. 
A little too much salt, a grass flavor, or 
some slight defect in the package, may 
make considerable difference in the price 
at which a shipment will sell. During 1920 
the difference in price or “spread” between 
87 score and 92 score butter amounted at 
times to 15 cents a pound. Every year 
the loss due to lack of proper attention or 
care in handling cream and butter amounts 
to several million dollars. Never before 
has it paid so well to produce high quality 
butter as it does now. 

In order to point out the common de- 
fects that cause low score butter, the 
United States department of agriculture 
has prepared circular 236, “Defects in the 
Quality of Butter,” which shows how it 
is rated for quality on the market. Every 
man who sells cream or milk to a creamery 
can read this circular with profit and no 
buttermaker should be without it. 

Ask for circular 236 from the United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


STRINGY AND ROPY MILK 
Especially now does the farmer look 
forward to an increased production of 
milk and cream as a reliable source of 
cash returns. During this 


uite changeable, and when the 
Seoul the freedom of the fields 
where they are apt to lie down on the 
cold damp ground, the dairy herd should 
be watched closely if steady returns are to 
be expected in the near future. The cows 
should be well bedded and not allowed to 
lie on the cold ground where the udder 
becomes chilled and is less resistant to 
the many organisms that are everpresent 
awaiting conditions that are favorable to 
their growth. In case the udder has been 
bruised or damaged, the healing process 


| will take place more rapidly when the 


infected animal has been kept in dry,well- 
bedded quarters. 

In a study of the diseases of cattle it was 
found that the infection of the udder was 
most common in the spring and fall and 
was caused by a lack of care more than 
anything else. The trouble was not the 
result of the growth of a definite organism, 
but rather to several. Of thirty-six cases 
examined and studied, twenty-six cases 
or 68 percent were traced to the growth 
of the organism responsible for the disease 
mastitis, generally known as garget, and 
characterized by masses of stringy milk. 
Upon further study it was proven that 
milk from such animals was not injurious 
to human consumption. However, since 
stringy milk is generally associated with 
unclean production, it is advisable from 
the farmer’s standpoint to use caution in 
the care of such animals. Furthermore 
an infected udder may result in the tota 
loss of one or two quarters, thereby cut- 
ting down production later on. The strings 
in milk are clumps of dead white blood 


| cells which have been used to destroy the 


bacteria causing the infection and are not 
groups of organisms themselves, altho 
there are many present. When these 
clumps or strings are strained out they 
give no further trouble. 

Late in the spring, when the weath- 
er becomes warm, the herd may become 
infected with another type of disease, the 
milk from such animals not being far 
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different from that produced from animals 
having garget. The difference lies in the 
fact that strings are present at milking in 
garget, while in the other case the milk 
appears perfectly normal at milking but 
becomes ropy and slimy upon standing. 
In the Central West the organisms mostly 
——— for outbreaks of slimy or ropy 
milk live in practically all surface water 
marshes and so forth. The organism may 
lodge on the flanks or- legs of animals 
wading in these places and later get into 
the milk during milking. Once in the milk 
there are numerous ways in which they 
may live over from one milking to the 
next. The cans, bottles, separator, and 
other utensils may harbor these organisms 
unless thoroly cleaned with boiling water. 

During the summer the milk producer 
is apt to have more trouble with ropy milk 
than in early spring because more organ- 
isms will present and the cattle will 
spend more of their time in the water. 
Of the two kinds of milk, ropiness pro- 
duced by the organism which is present 
and grows in milk is the worst, producing 
conditions that are unsatisfacory to the 
consumer. As a prevention the cows 
should be kept away from stagnant sur- 
face water, po drain these places if pos- 
sible. Wiping the flanks and udder with a 
dampcloth previous to milking is consid- 
ered by many to the one essential 
necessary to the production of clean milk 
of good keeping quality.—G. T. 


FEED FOR DAIRY COW 


I have a herd of grade dairy cows sell- 
ing milk to creamery. I put up a silo 
last summer, and have good corn silage. 
We raised alfalfa; and have plenty of 
this. I would like a ration using these 
two feeds as much as possible and as 
little grain as should be allowed. We 
have barley, corn, and mill feed such as 
bran and shorts. I can get oilmeal.— 
C. D. O., Nebr. 

Since you do not inform us relative 
to the size and production of your cows, 
nor as to the cost of your several feeds 
we can suggest only a ration for an aver- 
age cow giving an average quantity of 
milk daily, using as much alfalfa and 
silage as practicable. Such a ration may 
consist of alfalfa ten pounds, corn silage 
forty pounds, corn and cob meal, four 
pounds, barley meal, two pounds, wheat 
middlings one pound more or less daily. 
See that the cows have free access to 
water. Increase or decrease the ration 
as the individual shows her ability to 
produce profitably with the extra feed. 


THE LAND BANK TANGLE 
Continued from page 15 


federal land bank should sell four and one- 
half per cent bonds to replace these five 
percent bonds.” 
Borr rs C t Get Relief 

Because the rate of interest present 
borrowers must pay is stipulated in their 
notes and ag on, oe which are deposited 
as security for bonds and because stock 
must always be sold at par, a change in 
rate is impossible before the loan expires. 
Only by declaring dividends can the land 
banks give relief from the stipulated rate. 
Therefore pioaeer borrowers, if the interest 
rate is reduced, will be forced to contribute 
a greater share toward expense and surplus 
than new borrowers, who enjoy a lower 
interest rate, but will share equally with 
them the surplus accumulated. This fact, 
holds Mr. Manson, will deprive the old 
borrowers of all opportunity to secure 
substantial future dividen 

Such an argument has same basis, 
agrees Mr. Mornin, who points out that 
an equitable distribution of dividends 
among all borrowers can only be relative 
in any event. He admits that the pioneer 
borrower no doubt paid more for the estab- 
lishment of the system than present bor- 
rowers. However, they enjoyed the bene- 
fit of nearly three-quarters of a million 
dollars of government money upon which 
no interest was paid. 











FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 10 
the bonds for investment purposes. 
Treasury experts ‘advise farmers to take 
advantage of the additional funds sup- 
plied by the new issue to hold their wheat 
for the expected raise in price because of 
the European demand. 
Ship Subsidy Again 

Reports have been made to the presi- 
dent by “disinterested’’ observers who 
would not give misleading information to 
the chief executive that wherever the 
ship subsidy proposal has been properly 
presented it has evoked support in these 
regions of the West and Middle West 
where the kernel of the epposition is sup- 
posed to be. President Harding appar- 
ently believes that the Middle West and 
the West is coming round to support the 
administration’s program for government 
aid of the American merchant marine. 
However, the president does not feel so 
sure of this that he is yet prepared to call 
the special session of congress about No- 
vember 15th, which was spoken of when 
the ship subsidy legislation was put off. 
The bill which was presented at this ses- 
sion will be changed in some important 
respects and it is now possible that in an 
effort to carry the farmers of the West 
along there will be attached to the bill a 
program for the development of the Great 
Lakes-ocean highway, altho to do any- 
thing on this latter question requires 
Canadian cooperation and which the 
Canadian government is at present un- 
able to guarantee. 

World Wheat Production 

The wheat production of the world this 
year, excluding Mexico and Russia, is 
estimated by the department of agricul- 
ture at 3,019,526,000 bushels. Produc- 
tion in 1921 was 3,059,596,000 bushels, 
and for the pre-war 1909-1913 average, 
2,890,353,000 bushels. Decreases occur 
in nearly all European countries. Both 
the United States and Canada according 
to the latest estimates on which the tabu- 
lation of the world outlook is based show 
increased production over last year, with 
a combined estimated outturn of 1,125,- 
968,000 bushels, compared with 1,095, 
751,000 bushels in 1921, and 883,810,000 
for the 1909-1913 prewar average 

Baruch on Farm Credits 

Mr. Bernard Baruch, former chairman 
of the war industries board, who is taking 
a keen interest in the problems of the 
farmer, believes that the best machinery 
for providing short time credit would be 
found in the extension of the federal farm 
loan board in the form of a separate 
institution which would issue bonds on 
agricultural collateral. 

In discussing the bills now before con- 
gress, Mr., Baruch opposed the utilizing 
of the facilities of the federal reserve banks 
for credit extending beyond the six-month 
period, for the reason that such collateral 
ought to be very liquid. Neither should 
the discount facilities of the federal farm 
loan board be used for this purpose, Mr. 
Baruch declared. 

The desired result could be achieved 
he declared, by simply selling the honds 
in the world markets. 

“No security in the world would be 
superior to this form of paper,” he de- 
clared. “There will be no trouble in 
finding a market for it. Investors will be 
waiting in line forit. Any adequate meas- 
ure should make provision for three dis- 
tinct classes of loans, namely for the pro- 
ducing of crops, for marketing in an order- 
ly manner, and for livestock raising. 

here should be at the very outset a 
sufficient working capital, not less than 
$200,000,000 and double the amount could 
be used to advantage,” Mr. Baruch de- 
clared. “Furnishing of adequate ware- 
house facilities should be an integral part 
of the scheme.” 
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wonderful quality offer you can get at a low 
price in the new 
Many other attractive bargains in our catalog— 


@ surprise on every page. Cash or easy payments. 
30 day trial offer and money back guarantee. 
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order to the factory. f 
yourself and save 25to 40%? Just send forthe |, 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


‘A Kalamazoo 





There is no load equal to Western Super-X for 
long-range shotgun shooting. It was developed 
especially for hunting ducks, geese and similar 
game where accurate, long-distance shooting is 
necessary. It is particularly good for hawks 
and crows. 

The Super-X load actually gives you 20 yards 
greater shotgun range. Even at this increased 
distance it. holds a close, smashing pattern that 
is unusually accurate. 

Use Super-X with Western Steel-Locked Field 
Shells. This is a combination that has never 
been equaled for pattern, velocity and range. 
For shooting small game at close range use 
Western Field Shells with the standard loads. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Ask your dealer about Western shotgun and 
rifle ammunition. He will gladly tell you about 
the Super-X shotgun load in the famous 
Western Field Shell. If you prefer black pow- 
der, use Western New Chief Shells. 


Write for our interesting booklet on 
Super-X. It tells the story of this won- 
derful load, and explains in detail just 
why it is alone in the field of long- 
range shooting. Address Western Car- 
tridge Company, Dept. S-1l, East 
Alton, Ill. 

















O matter where you buy your furnace, 

stove or range, some one must send your }-" 
Why don’t YOU doit 
Kalamazoo Catalog and find out what a 


amazoo pipeless furnace. 





Ask for Catalog No. 985 


“« Direct to You” 
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THE DECKERS TAKE TO HENS 


Found Poultry a Most Profitable Investment 


By C. A. GOSS 














nine months is the record of the ( Decker English 

Leghorn flock of Polk county, Iowa. Perhaps it would be 
more exact to say that it brought returns to its owners of 
$1,440.68 from September 1,1921, to June 19, 1922, at a feed 
cost of $438. Each of the 353 pullets produced $2.91 worth of 
eggs during that time and were themselves left, producing as 
usual, an eloquent testimony of the persistency of prosperity 
when poultry are considered. 

The Deckers’ success with poultry begins with the chicks. 
Last year 1,010 day-old chicks were purchased the fifteenth of 
March. During the first week the most critical time in a chick’s 
life, only thirty-five were lost. There were still 950 lively 
fellows in the flock after several weeks. This year out of 623 
chicks only thirty-five were lost from the first of May to the 
twentieth of June. The chicks do not get any feed until they 


i siee manth hundred and forty dollars gross returns in 


are at least forty-eight hours old. They are then allowed grit, 
oatmeal, and hard-boiled eggs. This ration is continued six 


times per day until the droppings become hard. A small amount 
of water is given but not too much. 


Mrs. Decker prefers to have the 


ing water. Before giving the hens any form of medicine she 
gives salts at the rate of one pound to each thirty hens, mixing 
it into a wet mash. This is more salts than most ’ poultry 
keepers use and is much more than recommended by the state 
experiment stations, but Mrs. Decker is firmly convinced that 
digestive troubles and clogged systems are the basic cause of 
most poultry troubles. For roup a mixture of one dram of oil 
of thyme and twenty drams of oil of eucalyptus in two ounces 
of oil of petrol has proved very effective. This is given with a 
medicine dropper, but before treatment the infected organs 
are cleaned out with twenty percent solution of soda water. 
Money always talks and the records of sales and profits are 
the most interesting part of the Decker poultry experience. 
Records have been kept for the past year and a half and Mrs. 
Decker insists that they are a most important part of the 
undertaking. That is how she knows that the cockerels already 
sold this year as broilers have paid for the whole flock to date, 
and when I was there the fattening crates were full of others 
almost ready to be sold. Last year 463 cockerels brought 
$412.39 besides what were used on 
the home table. Before the first of 





chicks hungry than overfed during 
the first few days. When the drop- 
pings become hard, chick feed is 
gradually substituted and the fre- 
quency of feeding reduced to only 
three times per day. In addition to 
the chick feed a mash made of equal 
parts of bran and shorts to which is 
added one-half pint of tankage and 
one-fourth pint of charcoal and salt 


mixture to each one-half bushel is 
given. This is also given three 
times a day. Between meals, suet, 
cut in fine strips, which the Deckers 
have found to be a good preventive 
against toe picking, is given. 


The Dec . rs do not attempt to 
hatch their own chicks. They have 
had good success in purchasing from 
reliable commercial hatcheries. 
While their chicks were started last 
year on March 15th and this year 
on May Ist, future purchases will 
not be made until later in the season. 
It has been their experience that 
Leghorns hatched even as late as 
May Ist mature too early and have 
to be held back so they will not 
molt just at the time when they 
should be starting to produce fall 
eggs. Beginning the last week in 
August, the pullets are given a wet 
mash, all they will clean up in fifteen 
minutes, at noon. This helps to 
bring them into laying condition for early fall eggs. Home- 
grown feeds are used as much as possible in making up the 
ration for the laying flock and care is taken to select those most 
reasonable in price in proportion to feed cost. For instance, 
instead of giving wheat as a scratch feed, a mixture of two parts 
corn to one part oats is used. The mash for the layers is com- 
posed of 100 pounds corn, 100 pounds oats, 100 pounds mid- 
dlings, 100 pounds tankage, five pounds charcoal and two pounds 
salt. The oats and corn are ground together. Once per month 
sulphur is given at the rate of twelve tablespoonfuls per hundred 
hens. When delivering eggs to the stores, wilted, unsalable 
lettuce is collected and brought back for the hens. 

Mrs. Decker lays much of her success in keeping the flock 
healthy and productive to the fact that she prevents disease 
rather than having to cure it after it gains a foothold. She 
believes in home remedies and has a few simple ones that have 
proved most effective. Once each week she feeds salts end 
copperas to the whole flock, giving two tablespoonfuls of salts 
and one-fourth tablespoonful of copperas in each gallon of drink- 








the year the pullets last fall pro- 
duced $236.49 worth of eggs. From 
March 15th to January Ist the 
flock brought in a total of $796.69 
and there were 353 pullets left worth 
$2 to $2.50 each. From the time 
they began laying in the fall until 
my visit, $1,028.31 had been re- 
ceived for eggs alone. , Mrs, Decker 
figures the feed cost of the flock at 
$1.50 per day, making an expense 
of $438 for the 292 days and leaving 
a net profit from eggs alone of 
$590.31. Add to this the $412.37 
for cockerels sold and it gives the 
nice little sum of $1,002.68. 

The eggs are all cleaned, graded 
and packed in special cartons. Part 
are sold to private customers for 
which an average of ten cents above 
the prevailing market, price is re- 
ceived. The. remainder are sold 
thru a local store and bring eight 
cents better than the general run 
of eggs. Culled eggs, those unfit for 
sale as firsts, generally on account 
of size, go at the regular market 
price, which has been as low as 
twenty-one cents per dozen this 
spring. Of course, all eggs are in- 
fertile and are guaranteed to be 











A group of the egg machines on the Decker farm 


absolutely fresh. 

This story would hardly be com- 
plete without a word about Mr. 
Decker. Now he takes just as much interest and pride in the 
flock as Mrs. Decker does, but it was not always so. His inclina- 
tion is really with hogs and he has had some mighty good luck 
feeding. Infact, Mr. Decker didn’t think much of the chickens 
until records were kept and he saw what profitable investments 
they really were. Now the hog houses are turned into chicken 
houses for the young stock until more adequate quarters can 
be provided, and Mr. Decker is just as enthusiastic as anyone 
over the change. 

Incidentally, the Decker flock is entered in the Successful 
Farming poultry contest. Mrs. Decker says she is going to have 
a new dress with the $100, but I’ll wager if she does win, the 
money will be put right back into more pullets, or bigger houses, 
or better equipment. The poultry are the best investment the 
farm ever had and they will continue to be uppermost in the 
care and attention of the Decker household. 

Hens have come to the rescue on hundreds of farms during 
the slump in prices of many farm products. We would like to 
hear from persons having experiences similar to the Deckers. 
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“BALL” BAND’ 


Look for the 
Red Ball 


Look at this picture of “Ball-Band” 
Rupber Boots. See the reinforcing 
at tne instep, where you know a 
boot should be strong. 

That is just one point, but it shows 
the careful construc- 
tion of “Ball-Band” 
(Red Ball) Rubber 
Footwear, jj ## # Seets 

Every part from sole ooo ee 
to top is made for long eer naan ce 
wear. — oa — 

Overten million a 
people, mostly outdoor 
workers, are wearing 
Rubber and Woolen 
Footwear bearing the 
Red Ball Trade Mark. 

Look for the Red Ball 
—for 36 years it has 
been an unfailing guide 
in buying footwear that 
gives satisfaction. 

You will find the same 
quality and long wear in 
Light Weight Rubbers 
marked with the Red Ball, 

Sizes and styles for men, women. 
and children, 

We don’t make anything but 
footwear—and we know how. 









MISHAWAKA WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


335 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 


“The House That Pays Millions 
for Quality’’ 








RHODE ISLAND REDS 


‘RE 
Best All Purpose Breed 
They'll make you more 


¥ than 
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AMERICAN POULTRY SC 

















American Poultry Journal 
Oldest, Largest and Best 

MONTHS’ 

4 TRIAL 25 cts. 

1Y¥r.75¢c @ YEARS $1 syrs.s2 

taser to feed hoereend Goecky toe to bosusetieh ane 
ction; how to hatch and year peultepeussuniale, 

Ostablished 1874. Only 25c for4mos. Stamps accepted. 

American Poultry Journal, \3-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 











: ying, Bes 
geese & turk > 
urkeys. ne . 

Fowls, Eggs, Incubators all at cut prices. 
41 years goumry experience, and my 104 
age Catalog and Breeders Guide Freee 
. A. Weber, B0x| |, Mankato, Minn. 
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CARE AND FEED FOR PROFIT 


By GEORGE RUSSELL 


UCCESS with the farm flock depends 
mostly upon the care the hens re- 
ceive. I know of farmers and farm- 

ers’ wives who are making a success with 
7 without very good houses and 
with the flock ranging all over the farm, 
but they make up for the lack of these 
romdin~e & necessary improvements with 
extra care and regular feeding. On the 
other hand we find many failures with 
splendid equipment just for the lack of 
eare. The care of poultry comes with 
experience, and right here I would say 
to begin in a small way with chickens on 
the farm; if you are making the hens pay 
their way and have good success with the 
young stock it is a pretty safe proposition 
for you to go and build a real farm 
poultry plant, one 
that will be a pleas- 
ure to take care of 
and that will bring 
you in an income 
worthwhile. 

One of the most 
important things in 
earing for the hens 
and a feature that is 
perhaps the most 
neglected is the lit- 
ter on the floor. I 
see sO many poul- 
try houses that are 
either damp or have 
just the bare floor 
which is very hard 
to keep clean. On 
cold days the hens 
must. either sit up- 


on the roost or 
stand around on 
this cold floor. No 


matter what kind of a floor you have you 
must have something for the hens to 
seratch in and keep busy. This is neces- 
sary, and you will not have good success 
with poultry without it. We use about 
six inches of either wheat or oats straw 
and all the grain fed the hens is scattered 
in this deep litter, the feed for morning is 
scattered at night after the birds have 
= to roost and the hens are down at the 

light of day scratching for feed. In a 
wooded country the forest leaves in the 
fall of the year make a good litter for the 
houses. It depends upen how much litter 


‘|and how many hens are in the house as 


to how often it should be changed. I find 
that when the hens are running out in the 
yard the litter gets much ier than 
when they are shut in all the time, especi- 
ally in wet weather as they carry much dirt 
in on their feet. In the winter we make it 
a practice of keeping the hens in the houses 
even in good weather till almost noon. 
This gives them all a chance to get filled 
up at the hoppers and get the extra meal 
we give them just before dinner time. 
Then if the weather is warm they can run 
out in the yards the balance of the day. On 
cold windy days we keep them up all day 
and of course they are kept in when the 
snow is on the ground. With the proper 
kind of feeding and eare, you ean get more 
eggs by keeping the hens up all the time 
during the winter months, but we find 
that the hatch better and stronger 
chicks if can run out whenever 
possible. 

We feed a dry mash the year around. It 
is fed in large hoppers in the houses and is 
always accessible to the hens. This mash 
is a mixture of two parts bran, one part 
shorts; one part cornmeal.and one-half 
part commercial meatscraps or tankage; 
about a pint of salt is added to each five 
hundred pounds. This same dry mash is 
also fed to the chicks. Ground oats or 
ground barley may be used in place of the 
shorts, or ground oats if ground very fine 
make a very good mash. The morning 








| feed for the hens is a mixture of the grain 


we can raise on the farm. Generally this 
consists of oats, wheat and kafir and 

corn. The amount of each de- 
pends upon the supply, as we have used 
any one or two of these feeds with very 
good results, but I think the birds are 
easier kept on feed with a mixture and will 
do a little better. This scratch feed is fed 
in the litter and will keep the hens busy 
about half the morning. Just before noon 
we given them a feedof sprouted oats or 
milk or sometimes a wet mash mixed with 
the milk. They will also like about once 
a week a little fresh meatseraps. These 
meatscraps should be fed rather sparingly 
and cut up so each chicken will gét its 
share. At night the hens are given all 





Brooder house on the author's farm 


the shelled corn they will eat. They should 
go to roost with their crops packed full. 

The water for the hens is very impor- 
tant if a good flow of eggs is expected. 
The water pans are set upon little tables 
about fifteen inches off the floor so the 
litter will not be scratched into the water, 
In the summer months we use the open 
pans as they are easily cleaned and in the 
winter we use the non-freezing fountains. 
These fountains do not require a lamp or 
heat of any kind but will keep the water 
from freezing all day if filled with water 
from a well or waterworks. They should 
be emptied at night in very cold weather 
and it is a very good practice at any time 
for if they are not it is very easy the next 
morning to put the fresh water m without 
washing out the fountain. 

If water cannot be piped tothe houses a 
water barrel can be fixed up for summer 
use that will save a great deal of labor. 
This barrel can be placed on a small slide 
with a faucet in the bottom and the drink- 
ing pan placed under the faucet. This is 
a very good plan where there are many 
young chickens on range for if they have 
water out in the field they will not stay 
around the houses so much. If water can 
be piped to the houses and the houses have 
feed bins built in with the feed handy it 
will save just about half of the labor in 
earing for the flock. 

The litter in the houses should not be 
allowed to get damp and the dropping 
boards should be cleaned off at regular 
intervals. I find that the droppings should 
be cleaned off about twice a week and the 
litter cleaned out about every two or three 
weeks. Sometimes we can use the litter 
longer but in damp weather when the hens 
have been running out it will have to be 
cleaned more often. 

In our poultry houses the nests are 
hung under the drippings board. We 
have a box that can be set on the step in 
front of the nests and will come up Just 
under the droppings board. With a wide 
hoe the droppings can be scraped off into 
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this box and not mixed with the litter on 
the floor. Do not under any consideration 
throw the droppings just outside the door; 
they should be placed on the yards or 
garden or taken to the fields. 

Oyster shell and grit should not be for- 

tten—we have a section in each hopper 
or oyster shell. It is soft and is used up 
by the hens as lime to make egg shell; 
the grit should be hard stone or gravel, as 
it is needed to grind the food. If all oyster 
shell is given it will be a waste as more of 
the oyster shell will be needed to grind the 
food than of the hard gravel. 

Good nests should be provided and kept 
well filled with straw or whatever nest 


ee ee ee 











material is used. I do not know whether 





it will make any difference about the laying | 
or not to have good nests, butif thereis no 
straw in them the eggs are liable to be 
broken and if the hens get to eating eggs 
it is pretty serious and hard to break them 
from it. 

It will take a little time to plow and 
plant the poultry yards but if there is a 
substanti we at the end of the year 
it is not so bad a job as making a failure 
with any other farm crop. 


TOO MUCH MIDDLINGS 





There is quite a tendency just now on 
the part of poultrymen of the cornbelt to 
feed middlings in the dry mash, and, altho 
they are a valuable addition to the ration 
when fed in proper proportions, it is 
possible to overdo the matter. 

Some time ago a friend of mine, who 
had built up quite a city trade in “eggs 
direct to the consumer,” experienced a con- 
siderable loss of patronage which he could 
not understand. He chanced to mention 
this to me, somewhat dolefully, one day 
when I called to exchange experiences, and 
regretted that fact that he would be com- 
pelled to make an extended visit to the 
city for the purpose of looking into the 
difficulty at a time when he was extremely 
busy. 

While we were talking he went about 
his work mixing the dry mash for his flock 
and I was much surprised to note that he 
weighed out middlings enough to consti- 
tute about half of the entire ration. 

“Isn’t that quite a large percentage of 
middlings?”’ I inquired. 

“Perhaps it is,” he answered, “but I 
over-bought on this batch without know- 
ing it, and I’ve got to use it up somehow. 
I haven’t been feeding it more than a few 
weeks, tho.” 

“T believe I would cut down the amount 
right now to less than half of your present 
proportions,” I advised. ‘It may be that 
your lost customers hive quit patronizing 
you on account of finding blood spots on 
the egg yolks. Some hens seem to have a 
tendency to produce such e, son a heavy 
diet of middlings.” 

This remark aroused the poultryman’s 
curiosity and a close investigation proved 
that I was correct. At least ten percent 
of the eggs laid that day showed blood 
spots. He had, by mere accident, failed 
to use any of these in his own kitchen and 
was consequently ignorant of their pro- 
duction. 

Subsequent correspondence _ brought 
back many of his former patrons and one 
and all explained their discontinuance of 
patronage as due to the blood spots in the 
eggs which naturally led them to conclude 
that the fowls were diseased. 

This may be an exceptional instance, but 
whether one is in the — business for 
ee sey or for profit, he is not desirous of 


aving his fowls produce eggs that are 
repulsive in appearance when opened. 
It is such a simple matter to remedy the 
situation that he will usually prefer to 
make the necessary change in the feeding 
ration for his flock.—G. E. H., Wis. 






































Remington Game Loads 
—Made to get the Game 


HE next time you buy shells—tell your dealer 
what kind of game you're going after. 

He'll give you the new Game Load made 
specifically for that kind of game. The right 
kind of powder. The right amount. The right 
size and weight of shot. 

The New Remington Game Loads—produced 
by Remington to make it easy for you to choose 
the proper load—and get the game. Furnished 
exclusively in ‘‘Nitro Club” Wetproof shells. 











Riley Give Se a. ) CLO Werorect_| x : 

Duck Load Heavy Duck Load Brant 
in 12, 16and 20 gauge. in 12 and 20 gauge. in 12 gauge. Also for 
Also for Pheasant Also for Brant. Large Ducks. 
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Snipe Load 
in 12 gauge. Also for in 12, 16and 20 gauge. in 12, 16 and 20 gauge. 
Fox, Turkey and Also for Doves and Also for Rail, Plover - 


Raccoon. Woodcock. and Woodcock. 





G r20 Cu 
Squirrel Load in 12, 16 and 20 gauge. Dove Lo 
in 12, 16 and 20 gauge. Also for Partridge, in 12 gauge. Also for 
Also for Rabbit, Duck Prairie Chicken, Phea- Rail, Quail, Ploverand 
and Crow. sant and Doves. Rabbit. 





in 12, 16 and 20 gauge. in 12 gauge, 
Also for Squirrel. 


Made in America and sold throughout the world 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., Inc.—New York City 
Established 1816 


Remington, 
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16 Hens Laying 
14 Eggs a Day 


Chinese Tablets Work Wonders for 
Mr. Baley. Easy to Try. 








“We didn't have much confidence in Don Sung, 
so we tried it first om 16 hens. We started Jan. 
20th, when these hens were laying almost nothing 
—2 or 3 eggs a week. In three weeks, they were 
laying 10 to 14 a day, or over 6 dozen a week. | 
I'm glad we gave Don Sung atrial. We can’t} 
praise it enough.”—H. H. Baley, Clifton, Texas. 

Six dozen extra eggs a week, at winter prices! | 
And a $1 package of Don Sung Jasts 16 hens 3 
months. No wonder Mr. Baley is glad he tried it. 

It may sound too good to 
betrue. That’s what Mr. | 
Baley used to think. But | 
we'll prove it to you just as 
we did to him with this offer: 

Give Don Sung to 15 hens. 
Then watch results for 30 
days. If it doesn’t show you 
a big increase in eggs, if it 
doesn’t pay for itself and pay 
you a good profit besides, tell 
us and your money will be promptly refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg laying) acts directly 
on the egg-laying organs, and is beneficial in 
every way. It makes hens healthy and happy. 
They scratch and sing. Pullets develop earlier. 
The whole flock lays regularly in any season, in 
any weather, when eggs are searce and high. 

Can you afford to ignore the wonderful reports 
you are hearing from Don Sung users everywhere? 
Why not let us show you the same results, with 
your own flock? Don Sung is no trouble to use 
It costs nothing to try. All we ask is a chance to 
prove our claims, entirely at eur risk. Get Don 
Sung from your local dealer, or send 50c for 
package by mail prepaid (large size, $1, holds 
three times as much). 


Burrell-Dugger Co., 405 Columbia Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 





















It’schoking to death thousands 
of chickens a day. You know the 
symptoms—face swollen, running at 
eyes and nose, comb pale, whistle or 
sneeze when breathing, catarrhal odor. 
When it attacks your flock— 


Stop it Quick with 


Conmkeys 


Roup Remedy 


Just pot it in the drinking water—chickens doc- 
tor themselves. Also use it for prevention: 


Conkey’s Poultry Tonic 
Keeps Hens Healthy—Gets Winter Eggs 
itisa Regulator, Laying Tonic, Moulting Pow- 
der and Chick Conditioner of the highest type. 
No cayenne pepper—no filler. 

Conkey’s Poultry Book is worth 0c to any 
poultryman. Sent for é6e stamps. 


THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 


6543 Broadway Cleveland, Ohio 
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Get 100% More Eggs 


POne bushel oats, wheat or rye makes three 
bushels of crisp, tempting green feed in the By 


“« SUCCESSFUL’’ 


Sectional All-Stee!l Grain Sprouter 
increases egg yield 100% — cuts feed cost 1-8. 
Makes chicks grow in double quick time. 
Steel throughout — fireproof — cannot warp, 
shrink or swell. Write for booklet and 1923 offer. 

DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
635 3rd Street Des 



















more eggs: larger, more vigorous chicks$ 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 
MANN’S LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
cuts fast, casy, fine; never clegs. 
190 Days’ Free Trial. Nomoncy in advance. Book free. 
F.W. MANN CO., Box 98. MILFORD, MASS. 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 


All styles 150 Illustrations; secret of getting winter eggs, 
and copy of ‘“The Full Egg Basket."" Send 25 cents. 














INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL Dept. 2 Indianapolis, Ind. 


|should weigh from four to six pounds 
| with flesh that is juicy and tender. 
| mature duck of the Pekin breed will weigh 


|market and is of excellent flavor. 
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WINTERING DUCKS 
There was once a prejudice against 
eating either the flesh or the eggs of ducks. 
This was largely due to the conditions 
under which ducks were kept, as well as 
the breeds, and was not altogether un- 


founded. By keeping the standard breeds 
instead of the “puddle” ducks, and main- 
taining them under sanitary conditions, 
both the meat and the eggs are equal to 
that of other fowls. 

Besides the advantage of furnishing 
feathers as well as eggs and meat, ducks 
are not usually troubled to any great 
extent by lice or mites and may be housed 
in cheaper quarters than chickens. They 
are easily raised, and the Indian Runner 
will lay thruout the winter when properly 
fed and cared for. 

Like hens, ducks are divided into meat 
producing and egg producing breeds. The 
Pekin is the most popular and probably the 
most. profitable of the large breeds, tho 
the Aylesbury and Cayuga are also profit- 
able meat producers. The Indian Runner 
is the layer of the duck family, and is also 
an excellent table bird, tho smaller than 
the other standard breeds. Like turkeys 
there is a strain of wild blood in some o' 
the best breeds. 


Need Lots of Water 

It was formerly considered necessary to 
have a swimming pool or pond for ducks, 
but they can be raised profitably without 
it. The eggs are more likely to be fertile, 
however, if given plenty of range and 
water to swim in. cks really do drink 
more water than hens, and require a deep 
pan or fountain plaeed near their feed so 
that they can run to it every little while 
and drink or wash their bill. 

A shed-roof house 10 to 14 feet deep, 
6 feet high at the front and 4 feet at the 
rear, makes a very convenient duck house. 
The walls should be tight near the floor 


and a good roof is important. Ample 
ventilation is necessary at tames. 
Cement floors are not to be recommended. 


Earth raised a little above the ground level 
or a board floor covered with a few inches 
of sand are the best floors. Plenty of 
litter should be scattered over the floor. 
It is important that laying ducks be 
where they can keep their feet warm in 
winter and early spring. A glass window 
or a covering of canvas can be made to 
admit light to the winter quarters. Nest 
boxes are not necessary, as the ducks make 
their nests on the ground. 

Unlike most domestic fowls, the males 


rarely fight each other, so that in a flock 


of thirty ducks it is common to keep five 
or six males, or drakes as they are called. 
The usual practice is to keep one to every 
seven ducks. The ducks lay well for three 
years, after which time they should be 
disposed of. They always lay early in the 
day, often before sunup, and it is little 
trouble to keep them in the house or a pen 
until after all have laid. 

The profit in raising the large breeds 
like the Pekin and Rouen comes from sell- 


|ing the young ducks when they are ten 


or twelve weeks old, at which time they 
A 


from eight to nine pounds. 
The Indian Runner duck lays a perfectly 
white egg which sells well in the city 
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mature ducks weigh four pounds with the 
drakes slightly heavier. They are a very 
active breed and are easily raised, the 
young making excellent broilers when six 
weeks old. 

Ducks that are kept for egg production, 

like the Indian Runner, do not eat more 
than hens, as is popularly supposed, but 
they require an abundance of green feed 
or should be allowed to run on grass. They 
should also be given cooked vegetables 
and meatscraps in winter, as well as cut 
alfalfa, clover, rye and corn. Instead of 
using troughs, place the feed on flat 
boards. 
Ducks thrive on the same feed given 
hens, but will do best if given a larger 
proportion of soft food; they are more 
easily confined to a small lot than chickens 
as a fence two feet high will ordinarily 
hold them.—H. F. G., Mo. 


VICES OF POULTRY 

Poultry, like men, form their bad habits 
during idleness. When the pullets are 
first housed in the fall, such vices as egg- 
eating and feather-pulling are bound to 
develop if the fowls are not kept busy at 
something else. During the molting 
period, old hens are particularly apt to 
acquire the feather-eating habit if their 
attention is not drawn some other way; 
the laying season will bring egg-eating if 
the hens are not kept at work along other 
lines. Given enough work, neither the 
hen nor the man will have the time or the 
inclination to think of badness. 

Cannibalism, in any form, once started 
is often hard to suppress and the only 
effective way to combat it is to improve 
living conditions. Perfect sanitation is 
the first requisite. Clean nests with plenty 
of nesting material will help when the egg- 
eating habit is present. Feeding the grain 
part of the ration in deep litter, supplying 
green feed and some form of meat, will 
help to prevent these bad habits thru 
keeping the fowls busy along useful lines. 

The foregoing are, strictly speaking, 
preventive measures but will usually 
cure any form of cannibalism if the habit is 
not too deep-seated. If the vice does not 
yield to this remedy it will take special 
attention to keep the birds busy every 
moment of the day until they forget the 
bad habit.—C. W., Mich. 


LITTLE TRICK OF THE TRADE 

That one is never too old to learn is a 
maxim surely applicable to poultrymen 
im particular. I have been engaged in the 
raising of poultry for ten or twelve years 
but I learned a little trick of the trade 
from an amateur recently that made me 
feel ashmed of my lack of observation. 

My poultry house is of a type quite 
common, with plenty of windows in the 
south frontage. Last winter I was unable 
to procure as much straw as I desired for 
seratching litter and, when grain was 
scattered about, it was only a question of 
a few moments before the fowls had the 
straw banked against the rear wall, be- 
neath the dropping-boards, and were 
eating the grain from the bare floor in 
lazy contentment. 

The result was no exercise and few eggs. 

In complaining of this fact to an ama- 
teur poultfyman he replied: “If you will 
place a couple of windows in the rear of 
the poultry house, near the floor, you will 
have no more trouble from that source. 
Fowls, especially when confined, usually 
seratch for their feed with their heads 
toward the light. If the light comes from 
one direction only, they are bound to work 
the litter touned the opposite side of the 
pen. Place the extra windows in the rear 
of the house, as I said, and they will 
scratch both ways, thus keeping the litter 
well distributed and inducing constant 
exercise.”’ 

Sounds simple, does it not? But he was 
right as I found by following his advice. 
I also find that the thoro distribution of 
the litter prevents dampness.—G. HL, Wis. 
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PAYS TO MAKE HENS THIRSTY | 

A great many poultrymen have a tend-| 
ency to be somewhat reticent regarding 
their little secrets of success, but a friend 
of mine, when asked why his flock made 
such splendid egg records, replied that it 
was “merely water.” And, furthermore, 
he proved his assertion to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. 

“The majority of articles now pub- 
lished in the agricultural and poultry 
magazines,” he complained, “concern 
themselves too much with grain and mash 
rations and little is said regarding water. 
Of course, they advise us to keep fresh 
water before the fowls at all times, but 
that is about as far as they go. 

“If you will look up any report on the 
chemical analysis of eggs you will find that 
one average egg contains about one and 
one-quarter ounces of water; consequently 
each hen or pullet must consume about a 
pint of water, above her bodily needs, to 
produce a dozen eggs. Under normal 
conditions any hen will drink enough 
to balance the dry feed she consumes but 
I was of the opinion that to stimulate her 
desire for more water would act to in- 
crease egg production, providing that the 
stimulant could be applied in a natural 
manner and not thru the feeding of condi- 
ments. 

“It has long since been noted that the 
sound of running water will create thirst 
in man or beast and I concluded to try it 
out on my poultry. Accordingly, I ar- 
ranged a heavy wooden cask with a faucet 
just above the water-fountain in the 
poultry-pen, and opened the faucet so that 
there was a slow, but constant, dripping of 
water into the pan below. In a very few 
days I noticed not only an incre con- 
sumption of water but a proportionate 
increase in the amount of mash consumed. 
This, naturally, resulted in more eggs 
from the flock. 

“In comparative tests, since made, I 
have proven this increase is a direct result 
of the dripping water as the fowls are 
thereby constantly reminded of its pres- 
ence.” —G. E. K., Wis. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS IN POULTRY 
HOUSE 

“T have made all sorts of experiments 
with electric lights as a means of forcing 
egg production,” stated a poultryman who 
carries 2,400 laying hens thru the winter, 
“and I find it is best to permit the birds 
to go to roost at their usual time. Our 
lights are turned on in the poultry house 
by means of a time clock at 3:30 a. m. 
The advantage of this method is that 
there is no confusion among the birds 
when seeking the roosts. They come off 
the perches sufficiently early to materially 
lengthen their working day. By actual 
count we have found from one-fourth to 
one-third of the day’s egg production to 
be made before 8 o’clock, an hour at which 
most hens in midwinter are hardly warmed 
up. 

“We have a double system of electric 
wiring. One series of lights is of very low 
candle power while the other is equipped 
with high powered nitrogen bulbs. After 
the birds have gone to roost the dim 
lights are employed for effecting a distribu- 
tion of grain in the litter. The birds do 
not leave the roosts at this time. When 
this task is completed the dim lights are 
extinguished and the automatic clock is 
set. This turns on the nitrogen bulbs at 
the desired hour. The hens are off the 
roosts in short order and go to scratching 
almost immediately. Egg production in 
our case has been stimulated from twenty- 
five to thirty-five percent thru the winter 
months by the use of electric light in this 
fashion.” —O. C. 
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CY, cael i} e 
350,000 Now Use It 
The simple, dependable Fairbanks-Morse “Z”? En- 
gine has taken much of the drudgery out of the work 
on more than 350,000 farms. Don’t waste your own 
time and strength on blistering, back-breaking jobs 


that this engine can do quicker and easier. At present 
low prices, it is the cheapest “hired help” you can get. 











new*‘Z” 1% H.P. bat- 


The magneto equipt 1% H.P.,3H.P.,and6H.P. | tery uipt uses gasoline 
are real kerosene engines, but operate equally well on }.--.+- loa” hit us ——_ 


gasoline. Simple, high tension oscillating magnets pro- 

duces hot spark, starting engine quickly. Throttling 

governor assures steady speed. Prices, F. O. B. factory: 

11, H.P.-$71.00 3 H.P.-$105.00 6 H.P.-$168.00 
Other “Z” Engines up to 20 H. P. 


justing. Aremarkable value 
$ 

Write us for complete details. 4s F.O.B. Factory 

See the engines at your dealer’s. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago 


governor and balanced safe- 
ty fly wheels. Control lever 
ives six speed changes. 
arburetor requires no ad- 




















Fe logs or cut down 


My New Improved Log Saw a Big Success. 
trees. Make Money. Big demand for wood. Every man canowna WITTE 
Fast Cutting Log and Tree Saw on this offer. Practical, Easy to Move. 
Better built. Operateson Kerosene or Gasoline. Has Lever Control of Saw, 
Arm Swing, Non-Spill Water Hopper, Steel Axles. Use engine for belt work 
without removing saw gears or taking tig te t. Does not require an ex- 


rt to operate Engine or Saw. LIFETI ARANTEE A@gai Defect. 
ick chan Ld to Tree Saw. Set and’ start Tree Saw in 40 seconds, 
serssay—‘* tsany other.”’—‘‘Runsfine!""—Every WITTE complete, ready to 
operate IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. Write quick on this offer.—Ep.H.Wirre, 


and Ave., KansasCity,M 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, iSi3 Povsire Bids. Pitebureks, Po, 
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SAVES MILLION 


LIKE ME? 
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THE GUARANTEE ROUP CURE, is a discovery of the world’s 
best known home of Holstein Cattle, Berkshire Hogs and our 
famous NONESUCH TRAPNESTED LEGHORN CHICKENS. 
Thel oss of three thousand dollars worth of our valuaole poultry 4. 
from roup caused our determination to discover the most scien- 
tific DRUGLESS CURE that has ever been discovered for the 
deadly roup, colds, canker, diphtheria, and _chicken-pox. 
Every cent of your money back if it fails. Two hundred 
thousand testimonials on file at our office. Read what, I. Polley, of Baker, 
Oregon says:—“‘I used ‘SMOKE EM,’ on a number of chickens whose 
eyes were swollen shut, mouth full of canker and they had that terrible 
roup odor, on the 3d day they began to improve and drink water, the 4th 
day they an to eat ang on the 7th day they began to sing andlay. I 

surely cured them with ‘SMOKE-EM,’ your genuine wonderful cure for roup, and we will never be with- 
outit."" You oweit to youselt and to your poultry to write or wire us for! arge catalog and full informa- 

on . THE PRICE IS LOW. Dealers, we have a good proposition to offer you. 


tion today 
H. M. SPAHR BREEDING ESTATE, Dept. 14-C, Thurmont, Md. 
AN APPRECIATED CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Envelopes and 200 Letter Sheets: Fine 

Printed with name and address, latest style, blue 3 
postpaid $1 00 Paper size, 6x7; en match, 
only ... .  g—+i ry Send names 
ood addresses and $ der. " 
National Stationery 


®te usprat of 


Manuracrynee ** 


SMP rey are corm 











ATENTS~"T'RADE MARKS 


PROCURED-~- REGISTERED -~ 


A comprehensive, efperiensed, ort for the protection 
ee ee idee seen on request. p oa. “owen, 
35 Owen Bldg , Washington. D.C, or2276-U Woolworth Bldg... Y, 
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ps You can make a better sprouter than you can 

buy. This sprouter was made in one evening 

by a 14 year old boy with a saw and hammer. 

The cost, with heater, was $2.49. Thousands in 

use. All say it is the best and handiest made. 


P Make Layers Out of Loafers 
o make hens lay their best, in winter, growing green 
tich in vitamina, must be fed. Sevccned one are x 
The Putnam Home Made Sprouter yields the best and 
eweetest sprouts and with the least work, I will send, 
free. plans for making this sprouter with description of Little 
Putnam Stove to heat it. Also instructions for use of stove 
to keep fowls drinking water unfrozen. Stove holds three 
inte of of, Burns « month without trimming of filling. 
atented burner, Nothing like it. Ask your dealer, or send 
me his name and $2.00 and get one by return mail, post paid, 
Try it. If not satisfied, return in 10 days and I'll refund 
risks. 


« 


$2.00 and postage. I run all 


.PUTNAM Route.1172-O Elmira, N.Y. 





Burns a Month Without Attention 


NEW 





Mr. Lee is author of a score of 
books on poultry, hav a dis- 
tribution of more than TWENTY 


MILLION ies. He considers 
as best of his latest book 
“POULTRY TROUBLES” 


There are elimati bles; i 

bles: ighborhood troubles; epi- 
demic, accident. vermin, housing and 
feeding troublee—their PREVENTION 
and TREATMENT all told in the plain, 
easily understood, common-sense way fot 
which Mr. Lee's writings are famous, 
It's worth reading. A copy may be had 
FREE from any dealer handling Lee's Lice 
Killer and Germozone, or from 

F-12 


GEO. H. LEE C 


een 10" for POUND PACKAGE 


~ 
Prove for yourself that PEARL 
, RIT will not only make your hens 
ay more and largereggsbut will make 
your flock stronger and healthier. 








BOOK 


age. 
THE OHIO MARBLE COMPANY 
100 Ash Street Pigua, Ohie 









FREE 





America’s Foremost 


Poultry Journal 
rece 1 205 Cts. 


=ieal 

I< For over 30 years the leader in down- 
to-date poultry helpfulness. Tells how to 

get more winter eggs, how to hatch,feed, house and breed 
successfully. Issued Monthly, 40-150 pages. Only 25¢, 
stamps or coin, for 5 mo. trial. Ful. year subscription, $1 
Poultry Success, Box 10, Springfield, Ohio 












World’s Best 
Poultry Journal 


You be the Judge! 
Months’ Trial 
4 Subscription 20c 
ONE CENT U. 8. STAMPS ACCEPTED 
Tells how to kee poultry with greatest prof- 


ft; 100 te 168 pages monthiy; year. Best articles; ex 
pert advice; profusely illustrated. 1 yr., $1.00; 3 yrs., $2.00. 


Reliable Poultry Journal Pub. Co., Dept 266Dayton, Ohie 

















SHOEMAKERS POULTRY 
BOOK AND ALMANAC FOR 1923 







Has many colored plates of fowls true to life, tells all 
about chickens, incubators, poultry houses, ete. Price 
2c. Money back if not satisfied. 


Cc. C. Shoemaker, Box 931, Freeport, Ill. 


breeders cheap, all leading varieties of 
500 Chickens, Ducks, Geese Turkeys, 

Bantams and Guineas, also eggs in- 
cubators & baby chicks l0cts. each and up. Address 
Becker Poultry Co., Ackley, lowa 


BABY CHICKS dn ‘96.Live arrival guaranteed. 


12 varieties, Standard-Bred. Prices 
reasonable. We hatch year ‘round. Llustrated catalog 
free. Write today. SUPERIOR POULTRY CO 
Box 5S. F.. w 








INDSOR, MISSOURI 


Miller’s Poultry Guide q 
FREE ells experts hatch, % 


poultry for protits. Also quotes low prices @ 
on baby chicka, pure bred poultry,eggs @ 
for 
sultry supplies, ete. Fully illustrated 


hatching, incubators, Mammoth hatchera, 
pe Write toda. 
J. W. MILLER CO., Box 24, Rockford, tM. 
WE PAY $36 A WEEK and expenses and give a 


Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock 
compounds. Imperial Co., D111, Parsons, Kansas. 


6 BREEDS Fine, pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys. Large catalog Sc. A. A. Ziemer, Austin, Hina, 
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WHY WASHING INJURES EGGS 

To retain the keeping qualities of eggs 
do not wash them. The pores of the shell 
are sealed naturally with a gelatinous 
substance. Water seems to dissolve this 
substance allowing air to be admitted thru 
the pores of the shell into the egg. Then 
decomposition of the egg begins. Wasbh- 
ing also has a tendency to harden the 
shell. This permits too much moisture to 
escape and this injures the vitality of 
the egg. 

We object to sending dirty eggs to 
market. It sort of gives away a person 
with first-class poultry to sell dirty eggs. 
We have found that the safest way is to 
rub off the dirt with a woolen rag which 
is slightly dampened with water. Stains 
may be removed by using cider vinegar 
instead of water. 

But there is a secret which all know 
that will prevent dirty eggs. Clean nests 
will insure clean eggs. Then we find that 
if the entrance from the yards to the lay- 
ing house is kept graveled or covered with 
sand or sawdust there will be little danger 
of the hens carrying in dirt to soil the eggs. 
We figure that by using an ounce of pre- 
vention we can save a pound of cleaning 
and getting eggs presentable for market- 
ing.—W. G. F. 


MEATSCRAP FOR LAYERS 

For three years the Kentucky experi- 
ment station has been studying the effect 
of feeding various amounts of meatscraps 
on the egg production of White Wyan- 
dottes. The average annual egg produc- 
tion when five percent of the ration con- 
sisted of scraps was 109.9 eggs; when it 
consisted of fifteen percent, 134.5 eggs; 
and when twenty percent of scraps were 
fed, 141.6 eggs. 

From the results the station concludes 
that the mash mixture should contain at 
least twenty percent meatscrap to secure 
maximum production. 


RAILROAD RATE MAKING 
Continued from page 5 

altho at great loss. Cut-throat me ye 
tion is never good for any business. It is 
no better for transporation. The towns, 
cities or shippers that enjoyed secret rates 
and rebates below a just rate were the 
gainers as long as they got the rates, but a 
nation is not strengthened by benefiting 
only the minority. Shippers never knew 
when their rates would be changed or 
denied. They would rather meet compe- 
tition on an equal ons Sen enjoy a 
secret rate that might also be granted 
secretly to their competitors. ; 

These special, long-distance, low rates 
to the outposts of civilization built up 
the cities at the expense of the towns in 
between. We are now realizing what city 
development thru special rates has done 
for this country. Congestion of popula- 
tion and excess cost of manufacturing, 
with all its attendan: !sbor troubles, has 
made many a manufacturer want to move 
his plant to the smaller cities or larger 
towns, but the high freight rates at these 
unfavored places make the move im- 
possible. Instead of having an evenly 
distributed population that makes market 
close at hand for farm products and manu- 
factures we have become a nation of con- 
gested cities at great and expensive rail- 
road terminals or centers. The roads set 
haul of 
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factured products back. They accom- 
plished their purpose to the detriment of 
the nation. 

With this foundation to build on I will 
tell in the next article some of the details 








of rate making/ 











Agents Wanted 


Here is your opportunity to sell a line of merchan- 
dise that is practically without competition—the 
world famous “Wi and 
Kerosene Lam Lantesne and Lighting Systeme. 
Discovery of “Thena” Metal makes possible new 
and exclusive automatic cleaning device. No more 
throwing away generators because of carboniza- 
tion. No more fignts going out from fuel feed 
clogging, Here is the light that never fails—a 
better, brighter light. You sell to both dealers 


and consumers. Chance to organize sales force 
and multiply your income. Men now making 

to $130 a week. Write for our proposition, includ- 
ing amazing story of “Thena’ 
territories going fast. 


The Nagel-Chase Manufacturing Co. 
248 East Erie Street 


metal. Act quick— 


«janie 

Power 

Increases Egg Yield 
Gives brilliant, soft, white light— 
like daylight. Just the thing to 
in hen house night and morning. 
Burns Kerosene or e 
Clean, odorless, economical. Burns 

fuel then wick lantern. Is 100 
times brighter. Lights with match. 
Absolutely safe. Greatest improve- 
ment of age. Patented. 
Make $60 to $100 a Week 
iatroduci this wonderful sew 
Light. Teke ordeis for Lanterns, 
Table Lemps, Hanging Lamps 
yy + enya and neighbors. 
We uiver bp percel post and do 


i same 
y you take orders. Get started at 
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AGENTS sem Pe Write todey for offer 
Free sv AKRON TAME CO. 





BIG VALUE for 10 Cts. 


6 So words and music; 25 Pic- 
tures ty Girls; 40 Ways to Make 
Money; 1 Joke Book; 1 Book on 
Love; 1 —— Book; 1 Book Letter 
Writing; 1 eam Book and For- 
tune Teller; 1 Cook Book; 1 Base 
Ball Book, gives rules for games; 1 
Toy Maker Book; Language of 
Flowers; 1 Morse aph ‘Alpha- 

bet; 12 Chemical experiments; 

Magic Table; Great North Pole 

Game; 1 nu ; 3 Pussies; 
12 Games; 30 Verses for Autograph Albums. All 
the above by mail for 10 cts. 2 cts. postage. 
ROYAL SALES CO. South Norw: 2 


rs secrets FREE 
. win 


“Feeding Secrets of Famous 
remarkable book. 
facts that will mean ter profit from yo 


Poultrymen 
Tells the secret 
grea’ 
free with the compliments of the manufacturersof 
standard for 30 years. Write for your 
G & COMPANY 
Chicago, 


Dept. S, 


Meat 


copy today. D. 
Union Stock Yards, 





THE CHARLES WEEKS SYSTEM OF IN- 

TENSIVE POULTRY AND BERRY FARMS 

ONE ACRE AND INDEPENDENCE--or 

The fine art of earning a comfortable living on one acre 

in California. For those who desire to dwell in sunny 
t living up bard earned capital. 


Weeks for 18 years of the most 
Poultry ay at, Palo ite We literele. 
ipod 9 Grenson Sallorgie te lle fmm Loa Rogaine 
Tite for literature. ” 2 toow, State 
and Learn How to Start 


Risk a Postal? Profitable Business 
without capital or experience. $60 weekly easy. Silver 


mirrors, re ng t are, 
Complete outfit furnished. INTERNATIONA BOR-. 
ATORIES, Dept. 177, 509 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


Successful Farming advertisements may be 
relied on. They point the way to square deals. 
Successful Farming advertisers make good their 
promises. We see to that. 
































ANOTHER “BABE RUTH”’ 


“Babe Ruth,” the home-run king, has 
a rival in this white Leghorn hen which 


has been named after the illustrious 
swatter of the diamond. She bats 310 
eggs for the year and by experienced 


poultrymen her record is considered most 
remarkable. 





“Babe Ruth” was hatched in February, 


1921, on a farm in Illinois. She laid her 
first egg August 6, 1921, so her first laying 
year was completed August 6th of this 
year. 

The little white lady weighs only four 
pounds, while her eggs for the year tip 
the scales at ten times this weight.— 
L. B. K., Il. 


ROUP, AND HOW TO HANDLE IT 

Roup is characterized by the formation 
of exudate, cheesy in color and consistency, 
in the eye cavity and nasal passages and 
by false, grayish membranes in the mouth. 
Sometimes warts appear on the comb and 
wattles. 

While this disease is infectious, the cause 
is not known, but it is probably caused by 
a filterable virus. Insanitary surround- 
ings, and unevenly balanced feed are con- 
tributory causes. 

The infection gains entrance probably 
thru breaks of the skin or mucous mem- 
brane. In the latter type of the disease 
we first see a discharge from eyes and 
nasal passage. This is white, adherent and 
ae epee” pastes up the eyes and stops 

the nasal passages. F aka. membranes 

this exudate form in the mouth and 
render breathing difficult. This necessi- 
tates mouth breathing and the consequent 
drying of the tongue causes the noise 
called “pip.” The bird is sleepy, does not 
eat well and dies in a few days. Other 
birds may show no symptoms except a 
deep red color in comb and wattles, and 
die suddenly. Upon examination an 
exudate is usually found that stops the 
opening of throat, which caused the bird 
to suffocate. 

Roup is a highly contagious disease and 
usually affects young birds first. If _ 
thick layer of white exudate is raised, 
raw, bleeding surface appears beneath. 

The best treatment in the early stages 
is to squeeze the exudate from the eyes 
and with a medicine dropper, flush the 
eyes and nasal passages with a two percent 
solution of boric acid. Patches of exudate 
in the mouth should be lifted off and their 
places swabbed with iodine or a two per- 
cent carbolic acid. Be careful in buying 
new birds and isolate them two weeks 
before placing them with the rest of the 
flock. Potassium permanganate, enough 
to give the drinking water a purple color, 
is a valuable aid. 

At the outbreak of the disease, disinfect 
houses and pens by washing with a five 
percent solution of cresol, or a five per- 
cent carbolic acid solution. Either cover 
the runs with unslaked lime or better still, 
plow them up afd use new runs.—E. W. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Marketing knowledge increases the earning 
power of farmers, agricultural officials, county 
agents and teachers. It is in the selling of 
farm products that profits are made or lost. 
To market profitably for yourself or for some- 
one else, you must learn successful market- 
ing methods. 


“Two Jobs for Every Trained Man” 


“50,000 co-operative associations need more trained 
men than are available”—writes a well-known editor. 
Salaries now range from $3,600 to $15,000. Leaders 
everywhere are looking for men who know how to 
market farm products. 


103 Experts Train You at Home 


Under personal supervision of Director George Liv- 
ingston, former Chief of the U.S. Bureau of Markets, 
you will learn every detail of marketing from 103 
recognized authorities. In your spare time they will 
fit you to solve marketing problems. They will equip 
you to take a responsible place in this profitable work. 


Get “The Road to Market’’ FREE 


Regardless of how your affairs touch marketing, you 
should have this fascinating booklet. It tells you how 
to start. Take your ~hoice of one or all of six com- 





3.R. HOWARD, Chairman 
American Farm Bureau Fed. 


SYDNEY AND N, Chairman 
Joint Congressional Commission 
J aatedonal Inquiry 

JULIUS H. BARNES, President 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 

BRADFORD KN Dean and 
Director, Univ. of Arkansas 

8.3. LOWELL, Master of National 
Grange 

E.T. MEREDITH, Publisher ‘‘ Sue- 


HARVEY J. SCONCE, Farmer and 
Trustee, University of Illinois 
L. J. Tapes. Director of Agricul- 

ture in Ohi 





How many of these 
questions can you 
answer? 


DO YOU KNOW 

—how to borrow money for 
—gry J 

—how to nterpret and use 
market reports? 

—how to use ‘‘diversion in tran- 
sit’’ privilege? 

—how to organize a co-opera- 
tive marketing association? 
how to use government and 

state inspection? 
—how to select a commission 


a a, pro-rate co-operative plete marketing courses — Grain, Livestock, Dairy, 
earnings? Poultry, Fruits and Vegetables,and Cotton. Merely fill 


—how to reduce the bi 
single expense in marke at 

—how farm =F ose mar- 
keted lee ee 

_ to sell corn or Piet it to 


out the coupon, checking subjects which interest you 
and mail today. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 
Dept. 4D, 326 West Madison Street, Chicago 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
GEORGE LIVINGSTON, Director, The American Institute of Agriculture 
Dept. 4D, 326 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Sir:—Without obligation, please send me “The Road to Market” and full 
information about your marketing courses. I am especially interested in subjects 
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checked. 
Name 
i OC) Livestock 0 Fruit, Vegetables 
OGrain OPoultry Street or R.F.D j 
2 Dairy O Cotton Town State 


























NewKinp oF Hear! 
Does Away With Dirty Coal and 


{eo mace tives to Balla Se mer coal 


were re, sickness fromm’ trom lack of gui of quick Sa swe er abteans. yocty Bs Fall pores seeine M ms La, 


about coal ‘ondertul ondertul New in Invention. 


3 Times the the Heat of Coal. at ‘Turn of Valve 


Here is the amazing new kind of heat that has ended forever the days of woman's back- breaking 
servitude to a hot, mussy stove or furnace! The wonderful invention of r. B. M. Oliver of 
St./Louis, the Oliver Oil-Gas Burner, in one minute, turns any coal or wood burner into a modern, 
up-to-date gas stove and gives 3 times the heat of coal by just turning a valve. 


Cheaper Than Coal and Use it 30 Days—F 


Ww Burne 96 per cent air and only 
oo u ow, L~ J ond for all time, end ashes, dirt, 


per cent coal! oil (ordi- ary 
. shoveling carrying 
¢ heavy rae’ 
ately fog th ‘or th e 








ke rosene)—t: se cheapest fuel—turning them 
into an actual] gas that | eae with an intense TW impo 
. Saves cost in cleaning ATTRACT 
aye tars FR a ined Olives ~,'-s 
ck Guarantee protects yous 


Fits All Stoves 
Made in sixteen different ay, to fit any kind of cook stove, 


can use it i030 
Clad, Money 


Send for Big Offer 


Write at once. Be in time for Mr. Oliver’s 
low introductory price offer and 30-Days 
Free Trial. Get your Oliver installed im- 
mediately, before cold weather. 

OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER& MACHINECO. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturer of Oil-Gas Burners in the World 
2012-K OLIVER BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 










stove or furnace ant Shanes your stove. Simply gets 


n firebox. Easily slipped in, in 


one minute. Absolutely safe. 
Oliver agents earn as 


It lasts a lifetime. 

Heata your rooma in coldest 
as $500 a month—$25 a = 
in spare time is eas 


Winter weather. Just turn 
the valve and you have heat 
clusive territory. Bie all —as much 4 ge little as you 
season seller rite for 
Special Offer 







need. Physicians recommend 
the health al Oliver heat as a 
against colds, 











By shipping to us than by selling at home. We are the largest Hide and Fur House 
* the N. W. Est. 30 years. Prompt cash returns guaranteed No commission. 


HIDES TANNED INTO ROBES $2.50 to $10. -00 

Ha Sole, Lz Shoe Leather out of your Hides. also tan Furs, manu- 
fect on Robes. C oath. Ser 450 page Munters? * and Trappers’ Guide tells how 
to become a suc Ship your Hides, Furs, 


ssful trapper, how to raise Skunk, Fox. 
Pelts, Tallow to tie. MI { 


ae who the most money. Write for price list. 
ANDERSCH BROS. 2 
ee ll 







22 MINNEAPOLI 
RAISE GU WANTED-FORD DRIVER AGENTS 
ote. We Ser 


For fastest selling new invention. You CAN STEER 
your Ford with the safety and comfort of a big car. 


Write now. MULTI POWER STEERING 
| METHOD, Inc., 1721 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 

; mot necessarily our views. We do not --F-, to 
agree with them or with us. We will pu ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





APPROVES 

I most heartily approve of the sentiments ex- 
‘pressed by your lowa subscriber, J. F. M., and 
( believe that ninety-five percent of your patrons in 
the country are enthusiastic advocates of the 
‘eighteenth amendment and the Volstead act, and 
‘have no desire for any modifications that will take 
{the teeth out of it. May it remain and be enforced 
until the end of time and then some.—J. B. F. 


EPIGRAMS 

September copy very good. 

Editorial comment inspiring and lucid. He who 
wrote it was in a creative m . 

Articles on flowers, fruit, garden and chickens 
all so timely. Home department, splendid. 

Alson Secor’s article on prohibition valuable and 
made doubly so by generously using a mass of 
facts. Where are the clergy of all denominations 
in molding pulic opinion on prohibition?—E. L. H. 


RECOGNIZES FAIRNESS 

I have just finished reading your editorial in the 
last edition of your poe entitled “A Dependable 
Policy,”’ and was struck by its truthfulness. Have 
been a reader of your paper for about eight years, 
and tho not agreeing with you at the start (you 
being a Democrat and I a Republican), yet the 
more I read your paper and got better acquainted 
thru it, with its editor, the better I liked it. Espe- 
cially do I like your editorials. It takes a full-sized 
man and the best kind of a citizen to be able to see 
and acknowledge the good in the other party. I 
have noticed so many times that you could extoll 
a good thing in the Republican party and could also 
denounce the facts in your own party. That is true 
citizenship. I wo not be without your paper 
should you raise the price two hundred percent. 

I would like if you would answer the following 
questions thru the columns of your paper: 

Is it a fact that England sunk four of our ships 
during the first part of the war, of which nothi 
was said by our government? A certain Unit 
States senator seeking reelection is making a big 
stir with the accusation and is actually making 
hundreds of people believe it. Seems to me if it 
was a deliberate act and he says he has the proof it 
would be his duty to have brought it up before this. 
If you feel it would be proper, wish you would 
answer that question as I don’t believe it, but would 
like your opinion.—J. O. A., Wis. 


a 
Comment: We are not aware that England sank 


any United States ships at the beginning of the 
war and agree with the above correspondent that if 
anyone hasproof to that effect, it should have been 
laced before the proper authorities long ago.— 
editor. 


SAYS PROHIBITION A DISGRACE 

This is what I think of prohibition. It is a dis- 
grace to the United States. Why? Because it is 
the first thing that it ever undertook to do what it 
will never be able to complete, because all the dry 
agents are in erenenate with the guy who makes 
and sells it. ‘hen we had liquor, our taxes were 
lower because they paid revenue taxes, now they 
sell more of it than they did then, and no revenue 
tax is paid, and those men who make it and sell it 
are making an income of about five thousand a 
Maybe you think, why not report them, be- 





year } 
cause it is no use. When the sheriff, state attorney 
and revenue officers are in partnership with the one 


who owns the stills and the bootlegger, when you 
report them, the dry agent tells him when he will 
be there and when he comes he cannot find any- 
thing, so why not let everybody drink what they 
want to and make them pay revenue, and make 
our taxes lighter. I think a good many more will 
decide with me.—V. F. K., 


A POINT ON GRAIN RUST 

In your excellent “Our Junior Farmers” depart- 
ment of a recent issue you published an exceedingly 
interesting article on “Fighting Wheat Rust for 
Centuries.” It cannot help but have the effect of 
inspiring a large number of your young readers to 
lend their active aid to the great movement for 
barberry eradication 

It is to be hoped that your full and complete 
description of the common barberry bush will 
enable farm boys to identify the shrub. If they 
can’t recognize it from your printed word picture 
they may, as you point out, see a sample in the 
office of their county agent. This winter there will 
be displayed in railway stations, banks, garages, 
creameries, mills, elevators, stores and other 
prominent public places, a large colored poster 
detailing the characteristics of the shrub and show- 
ing a photograph of a typical bush. If the bar- 
berry isn’t as well known as it might be it won't 
be long before everybody is familiar with what it 
looks like. 

Then, it is to be expected, many persons will dig 
up their bushes. This job is very likely to fall to 
the lot of the boys so it is well to impress them with 
a very important detail to be attended to. They 


should make careful note of the location of eac 


bush destroyed and then supply this information 
to the county agent or the local farm bureau. 

The data will be forwarded to the federal depart- 
ment of agriculture for the purpose of permitting 
the gupcemnens agents to check up for sprouts 
which may appear in future years. Unless every 
particle of the root is destroyed there is a chance 
that sprouts will spring up and eventually grow into 
bushes as large as the one removed, thus rene 
the menace of black stem rust. If the person who 
actually digs the bush remains on the farm he 
probably will keep watch for sprouts but if he 
should move away it is quite necessary that some- 
one else knows where to look for budding bar- 
berries on a property that may be reported as free 
of them. 

If you will take this point up with your you 
peop e it will add to the debt which those interest 
in barberry eradication owe to your valuable 


paper.—H. F. 


WOULD IMPROVE COVERS 

I have been a reader of your paper for a long 
time. There are several papers and magazines 
that come into our home week ly, but there is none 
of them appreciated by us like S. F. The reading is 
instructive, clean and wholesome. I also like the 
guarantee you give to us on the advertisements. 
The only criticism I have to make is, it has been a 
wonder to me for some time that you do not fasten 
the back or the outside cover better. If you will 
notice, you can scarcely handle it without it coming 
We have formed the habit as soon as one ar- 
rives, of sewing on the cover. I have remarked 
several times, “Such a fine magazine as this is 

entitled to a cover that will stay on.”"—J. J. R. 


WOULD BUY THE RAILROADS 

Since March I have been reading S. F. with in- 
creasing interest and delight, and one of the topics 
of deepest concern is waterways transportation, 
because this system will cut freight and passenger 
rates to a point where the farmer can live and still 
meet his eternally increasing and outlandish tax 
rates. We, the people, will eventually win in this 
undertaking but before the railroad will permit 
such tantrums by the pumite, the public (govern- 
ment) will be requi to take over forever the 
entire railroad system of the Uni States. 

The railroads own the congress and administra- 
tion, and therefore their power is supreme and it is 
only an absolute waste of talent, energy, vitality 
and time to secure or obtain funds or influence 
from am source untilthe wings of the railroads are 
effectually and forever clipped. Therefore, to 
make headway in any undertaking or en rise 
in opposition to the railroad interests, is simply to 
commit commercial suicide. Then let us, in order 
to succeed in a general waterways system of trans- 
portation, first take over the railroads by buying 


the entire system outright, not upon the ponent 
sour ae ut upon a cc nservative actual base.— 


CAN’T BE IMPROVED 
I want to tell you how wonderful I think S. F. 
is. Really, I don't see how it can be improved. I 
wish it were weekly instead of monthly. I enjoy 
every page and I cannot mention the times I have 
been hel by its wonderful correspondence.— 
Mrs. E. C. R., Ind. 


" HAS ONE OBJECTION 

All the objection I have to your magazine is that 
you seem to encourage a class bitterness between 
the laboring class and the farming class, when the 
capitalist class is the one which is most deserving 
of our efforts at control. 

In one issue you discussed the question of high 
prices, and gave the impression that since the 
awe class has to deflate in wages, farm machin- 
ery will be cheaper. Farm machinery is now 
cheaper, of course, but it is due to an unjust defla- 
tion of the laborers’ wages, compared to the interest 
paid on watered stock by the railroads and many 
other powerful corporations. 

You do well to hammer away at the railroads for 
their high rates, but the laborer and farmer must 
not be at enmity against each other. They will 
have to work together to get justice from the 
financial powers of the country.—R. G. 


ENFORCE THE LAW 

The article ““Bamboozled by Booze” which ap- 
= arog in 8. F. was read and discussed at our 

’. C. T. U. pienic and in response to your sug- 
gestion that the readers relieve themselves by 
writing their opinions, it was moved and carri 
unanimously to write a letter representing the 
eighty-two members of our Woman's Christain 
Temperance Union. 

We agree that only in violation of the eighteenth 
amendment can intoxicating beverages be manu- 
factured and sold. And as the eighteenth amend- 
ment has been adopted under constitutional form 
by the people it “should be enforced in good faith”’ 
and to quote further from ex-President Taft, we 
also agree “that any such loophole as light wines 
and Pat would male our amendment a laughing 
stock.” 

As citizens of the United States, we believe in 
obeying the law and upholding the Constitution of 
the United States, and believe that any one who 
opposes the Constitution is an anarchist. 

cause liquor cannot be abolished in a da 
doesn’t prove the law to be a failure. One man sai 
that the Volstead act was an absolute failure except 
that it has put saloons out of business. That state- 
ment is a curious contradiction by saying “failure” 





then admitting that the law is a success by putting 
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the saloons out of business. Saloons were o ted 
under permission of the law previous to the Vol- 


stead act. Now, when anyone manufactures or 
sells intoxicating liquors, they do so illegally. 
Therefore, inasmuch as the eighteenth amendment 
is a part of our Constitution, we say, “Enforce the 
law,” and we, as individuals and members of a 
world-wide organization, will vote as we pray, for 
pee and law enforcement.—Mrs. E. W., 





A FARM WOMAN’S VIEW 

It is all right to have a magazine for people to 
exchange views on, but this thing of telling over and 
over how they are going to help the farmer gets 
tiresome. 

I have been a farmer’s wife over thirty years. It 
has been the same old thing all the way thru. If 
we raise anything the price is so low that we just 
get enough to hold together, and if the crop fails we 
ff just a little more, t enough so we can live. 

f we farmer women did not get out and milk cows 
and run after chickens and hoe the 


we see green s . 
because there would be nothing to live on. Talk 
about the farmer being an independent person; I 
don't know where it comes in. He hasn't a word to 
say about the buying or selling. A farm is a 
place to raise children if you can get en to 
feed them, but what does any one that has no chil- 
dren stay on a farm for?—Mrs. L. S., Ind. 


THE TARIFF AGAIN 

_ I have read with much satisfaction the editorial 
in your September issue, the title of which is the 
tariff tangle. The facts are as you state them in 
that editorial and it is really high time that the 
American public demanded that the tariff be 
taken out of politics. There is very little of any- 
a that the farmer produces that uires a 

» while everything that is required by him 
to sustain life is protected and he and the plain 
American people are the goats. 

The trusts, the monopolies of this country are 
the ones who get the —— and we, the plain 
- le, contribute tc their already bursting coffers. 

t does seem to me that our ntatives that 
we send to Washington forget who they were sent 
to represent. They forget the folks at home but 
I am satisfied that a great many of the folks at 
home will forget them this fall and they ought to 
be forgotten. Protection as I understa it is 
for American infant industries and if American 
infant industries are protected it is a Godsend to 
our country, but protection as we have it now- 
days is a curse, for it protects the monopolies, 
the soeote, and the strong at the expense of the 
weak. 

We are manufacturers and feel that we are in 
& position to compete with the world providing 
we can get our raw material on the same basis 
as other producers get it whether they be Ameri- 
cans, Europeans, or wherever a | may exist, but 
if the tariff on our raw material is raised from 
three and one-half cents = pound to nine centa 

r pound, an increase of 150 percent, what chance 

ave we?’ Absolutely none, and protection on our 
commodity is no protection at all. Take off the 
duty on raw material and take it off the manu- 
factured product at the same time and we will 
compete with the world and if we can’t compete, 
then I say we ought to close up our shop and quit. 
If the American Merchant Marine cannot compete 
with other ships then they ought to sink the ships 
and go out of business. Why should you and I 
and we western eo pay for the inefficiency and 
incompetency of American Steamship managers 
and if they are not incompetent then why should 
= — the taxes to their already millions?— 


LIKES SERVICE 

Wish to thank you for the pains you took to 
answer my last letter in which I inquired about 
the American Standard of Perfection. Such serv- 
ice to your readers who live in isolat laces 
like we do is worth much more than the price of 
subscription to your paper. We also receive much 
valuable help from your paper and I recommend 
it to my friends and neighbors.—M. E. F., N. M. 

CONDITIONS ARE BETTER 

The eighteenth amendment has not accomplished 
all that we hoped it would, nevertheless I believe 
it should be rigidly enforced. Conditions are cer- 
tainly better than they were twenty years ago. I 
can remember when men came from the lumber 
camps with their winter’s wages, go to a certain 
hotel in our little town, stay there a week, drunk 
the most of the time, and come home with no 
money. 

Several times every smmer one of our neighbors 
would not return from the creamery at the usual 
time. Sometimes he would go home late in the 
afternoon after spending the day at the hotel. I 
have known of his wife walking to town to get the 
horse and buggy while he stayed to finish his 
time. Now that family is making home-brew and 
the son is serving a term in jail for having whiskey 
in his possession. 

There is certainly need for vast improvement 
but yet the boys are not learning to like to drink 
whiskey as they did when the saloon and hotel here 
were important places. 

If the law is enforced I believe that soon a genera- 
tion will grow up that has no desire for alcoholic 
beverages and that the crimes and sorrow that 
Se ae 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


This Test Shows Why a Clothcraft Sui 


is Such a Wonderful VALUE 





From an actual 


photograph 
SEND FOR the new SWATCH PR 
FOLDER, containing actual $a°> 


samples of these serges and 
telling the interesting story 
of Clothcraft Clothes. It’s 
FREE-—write fora folder today. U2 

THE JOSEPH & FEISS Co. es 
2168 West 53rd Street, Cleveland, O. 


CLOT 


CLOTHCRAFT COAT—right from 

the rack—was thrust in water, dried 
and re-pressed. And it came through the 
test looking as good as new—absolutely 
unharmed! 


Now you know how water will ruin almost 
any garment—how it pulls it all out of 
shape. That is because a coat is made of 
many little parts—fabric, haircloth, lining, 
canvas, thread, etc. If these materials are 
not of good quality or ifthe coat is not put 
together with these parts in the proper re- 
lation to each other, it cannot survive the water 
test unchanged. 


The fact. that a Clothcraft coat went through 
this severe test without harm proves to you that 
the materials are of proper quality, the designing 
perfect and the workmanship truly expert—and 
that it will retain its shape after years of hardest 
wear. 


And since Clothcraft has, through careful purchasing 
and standardized production methods, been able to 
produce Blue Serge ‘‘5130’’ so that it retails at $27, you 
may be certain that itis the suit value for you this season. 





If you happen to have a Blue Serge Suit, 
7130 Gray Serge or 7132 Brown Serge 
(companion numbers of 5130 at the same 
price) will please you. Or 4130, a heavier 
weight de luxe Blue Serge at $33. 


At the Clothcraft Store in Your Town 


5130” SERGE 


AMERICA'S STANDARD SUIT FOR: MEN AND YOUNG MEN 
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SS ee ee 


a —=> = 
hk L 3 aD SURPRISING PROFIT 
EASY TO MAKE 


Order Traps and Baits NOW 


Fouke supplies e ing you néed at lowest 

a oe =s help you make most money 

eA ble your catch with the new 

v/a & Fouke eens our prices on newest best 
fp equipment to be had. 


Send your name_and address today for the kind of help that only Fouke 
gives trappers, old and new. Use the coupon below. Learn the newest 
best methods of trapping, learn how to grade, learn how to prepare 
furs so they will bring MOST MONEY, know the game laws, keep posted 
on market at all times. Write to Fouke today. Complete trapping 
helps all yours for the asking—get your name in at once. Trap right and 
ship right. For most profit and most complete satisfaction 


SHIP YOUR FURS 


q DIRECT TO 

7 , oe J 

Both liquid and new 

improved Paste Baits. 

$1.00 each Postpaid. 

3 for $2.50 Postpaid. 

The best baits moncy 

+ v (9 6 


ST: LOUIS, MO.U.S.A. 


Full Prices Paid—No 5% Deducted 
“Fouke Grading Makes Your Fur Checks Bigger” 


FR EE= coupon below for samplesof NOXENT (kills all human scent 
a precaution necessary to catch wariest animals) and REMOV- 
A-SMEL (destroys skunk and civet smells—removes all odor from 

Smokem-Out hands or clothing instantly—a help you’ll appreciate). Try both at our expense. 


Stopitte with 36 TRAPPER’S PARDNER—Yours for asking. It’s complete—tells how to trap 
ft. cable and 12 and grade furs, how to pack for shipment, gives game laws, has ruled pages for 
Fouke Smoke shipment records, quotes lowest prices on new traps and new baits—lists all supplies 


Ghee. Fos the trapper needs at lowest prices. 


tively drives 

ene Fouke Market Reports and Price List service keep you posted right. Quick 
dispatch service insured by new FOUKE printing department—keeps you in 
closest touch with St. Louis, the fur center of the world—profit by it. 


5 E N D Don’t delay, the trapping season is on—quick action on your 


{ part now means more profit for you. Fouke service is the 
NOW } greatest improvement ever made in fur marketing methods and 


service to fur shippers. 


waveceeeee--—-U SE THIS COUPON. -----.-2-0-c 
NOTICE Fouke Fur Co., 266 Fouke Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me samples of Fouke NOXENT and Fouke REMOV-A-SMEL, also 


Last year Fouke told you “Trapper’s Pardner,” Tags, and keep me posted on market and send me Fur 


fur business needed Price Lists all season—all Free. 


changing—He’s changed it. 
Now Fouke shippers get the 
benefit of the change. Get Name 
your name on Fouke’s list 
early to be sure of a service Town 
you never before have re- 
ceived from any fur house. 


eR ent tcp 4B er. 








STEEL TRAP TALK 

The modern steel trap is the most 
effective device for taking fur bearers to- 
day. Every season numerous people 
write me to find out how to make dead- 
falls, snares and other devices which are 
designed to catch animals. No wonder, 
perhaps, when there appear each year 
drawings, sketches and articles of so- 
called homemade contraptions, all of 
which work, according to the author. To 
iustrate, not long ago a semi-technical 
publication showed some of these traps 
and in the lot was one made from a barrel, 
designed to catch foxes. No pelt hunter 
with six days of experience would ever 
employ such a thing for this cumming fur 
bearer and if all the trappers in America 
were equipped with a perfectly working 
model as illustrated, they could not guar- 
antee to supply enough fox pelts to make 
a single set of furs such as is worn today. 

Let there be no mistake about the mat- 
ter. It does net pay to waste time with 
these makeshift affairs; that is, if you 
really wish to get furs. Of course, if you 
make the traps as you undertake a puzzle, 
simply to ascertain how clever you are, 
well and good. But for service—leave 
them alone. 

Deadfalls and snares were all right 
before the day of steel traps. They can 
be employed by the skilled at times, to 
good advantage, even now. But all in all, 
there is not one place out of a thousand 
for the smaller fur bearers where the 
modern article which can be purchased 
for a few cents, is not far better. Were 
traps ten dollars each, they would be 
eheaper for the young pelt hunter than 
deadfalls and snares at one cent. 

The one who gets the most use out of 
any article is the one who understands it 
best. Sinee this is true, a few hints on 
traps cannot fail to be of value. 

First of all, new traps ought to be tested 
when received. Lf they spring too hard, 
file the triggers slightly. Should they be 
too easy, bend the metal holding them 
slightly toward the notches in the pans. 
No great experience is required for proper 
adjustment. 

Do not set bright traps. Rust them first 
and stain with a mixture made from boiling 
walnut husks or bark in water. An easier 
way to accomplish the same thing is to 
wire the bunch together and bury for 
several days in slimy mud. Wash off in 
clear water. The traps will be a dead 
black color, easy to conceal. 

Where there are several trapping in the 
same community, it is often well to mark 
the outfit. Use a steel punch or file. Put 
the identification “signs” on the base; 
never on the spring or jaws, as this weakens 
them. 

For snow sets, traps may be whitened 
by dipping in a paint made from lime and 
water. After this they must be handled 
with care otherwise the lime will rub off. 

To destroy human odor on the steel, 
rub with moist earth. This is frequently 
done by professionals when after the more 
cunning animals. Some claim that smok- 
ing will aecomplish the same purpose. 

Generally speaking, those that take the 
smaller animals will find the No. 1 best 
suited to their purpose. The No. 0 is too 
small for fur bearers except in some in- 
stances. However, these occur so infre- 
quently that they may be ignored entirely. 

No. 1% is recommended for raccoon. 
Some use them for skunkand mink also. 

One will also find the jump styles suited 
to his work. These have many advantages 
over the Newhouse pattern. The former 
are lighter so more can be carried on the 
line. They catch high on the leg, insuring 
a good grip. Last but not least, being 
smaller and lighter, they may be placed 
where the protruding springs could not be 
used and at the same time be easier to 
conceal. The only disadvantage is in set- 
ting. During cold weather it is slightly 
more trouble to handle the jumps than the 
others.—G. J. T 
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NAW QQ. 


ERE’S something for YOU, Mr. Trapper 
and Fur Shipper—something very impor- 
tant to YOU. Prices of raw furs are high this season, so 
get all the furs you can, BUT to get the most money for 


per™ regularly. It costs you nothing— it’s FREE—aend it will make you many 
Shubert Shipper”? It’s the greatest publication of its 


. kind in the world. It not only quotes highest authentic market 
fo prices on all articles of American Raw Furs, but also con- 


tains market information that you cannot afford to be without. 


SHUBERT 


Wirt will “The Shubert Shipper” do for you? OFF 
¥ It will make money for you. It will put you in oday 
position to sell your furs at the highest prices at all times— 
you will always know just what prices your furs should command. Isn’t such information worth 
money to your The market reports published in “The Shubert Shipper” are always based on 
true facts concerning conditions existing in all the fur markets of the world. It also contains pic- 
tures of fur-bearing animals in beautiful colors. What must you do to get “De Shubert er” 
Godulecty® Just signa and mail the coupon below and a copy will come to you by next made Don's 
hous it. WRITE FOR YOUR COPY AT ONCE 





+ & , 
THE LARGEST HOUSE /N THE WORLD DEALING EXCLUSIVELY /N 
AMERICAN RAW FURS 


25-27 W.AUSTIN AVE. CHICAGO, U.S. A- 
S/JGN AND MA/L TH/S COUPON TODAY 
A. B. SHUBERT, Inc., 25-27 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, U. 8. A. 


Without obligation, send “ -~s 
Market conditions during the Fer Season of 19221923. Seppe” ent tes mayer on Rew Ser 

















Name. 
(PLEASE PRINT NAME) 
Post Office. R.F.D Box No 
Count State 
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HOW TO GET 


BIGGS at Kansas City offers Big Premiums 

this season to rs and Fur Ship- 

= Get your Trapping ~~ 
ri 


or at oy Aarne cost. 
today for talog and Big Premium List. 


Get Big Money Trapping For Biggs 


Thousands are doing it. Even the most plentiful fur animals will 
bring unusually gout etn. BIGGS s higher prices for furs 
and this season G YOU MORE LP than ever before. 


Advance Market News 
and Fur Magazine FREE 


Keep in touch with fur prices! Get advance Fur Market yr 
News sent FREE to you monthly. Also“Trappers’ Exchange’’, 4 
illustrated magazine full of Hunting Stories, Trapping Se- 4 
crets, Game Laws, ete. Also telis—what to trap this season and 
how — how to skin animals— how to prepare furs for shipping — 
how to obtain highest grading and prices — the proper baits to 
use — many other trappi secrets. 

pe now! prepared. Send postcard today for 
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’ Fur Prices 











: The Worl 


START THE SEASON RIGHT! 


How you trap and where you ship are mighty important 


this year, fi wr ft irs are bringing big money! Let Funsten help you! Our 

ervice begit 1s with your equi; yment we sell yo u be st supplies at rock-bottom prices— help 

you make your trapping most successful—then give you expert grading when you ship 

your furs In, soy 1g t big, fat checks for your work and effort. Over 500,000 trappers 
id shippers find Funsten pays best. Send your name and get posted NOW ! 


You Need These for Successful Trapping 








Trap Bargains! Funsten Animal ¢—, 
No. 1 Special .. $1.49 per doz. A ..# ine. 
a : — ee 8 4 4 anteed, State 00 
No. 1 Coil Spring ............ - ae wanted. 
No. 2 Coil Spring 319 eae Per can $ — 
No. 1 Victor 2.13 “ “ | Scansfor $2.90 Postpaid 
No. 1 Giant —.: "yeren Perfect 7 4 
No.1 Jump ase << | 4 Drives very animal from 
No. 1 Newhouse. . &68 “ “ | males—iet kits s 95 
Triple Grip Jaws 1.25 Doz.Pair and soangtes l — 
Steven’s “Little Scout” Rifle 4.45 each a a 





SHIP 222 FUNSTEN 
Funsten a = To. St. Louis, Mo. 


197 Funsten Building 


























Send for Trapper’s Guide! Write 


ate 


or 41 Years 
d’s Leading Fur House 
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FREE! 


Trapper’s Guide 
Supply Catalog 
Market Reports 
Shipping Tags 


This book is full of 
trapping secrets; how 
to skin, dry and pack furs for 
shipping ; Aow to grade furs; 
game laws. Also hundreds of supply bargains—we save 
you money on everything you need, Just send your name 
on a postal or use coupon, 


Get Your Name on Our List! 


eee me ee 
FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
The World's Largest Fur House 
| 197 Funsten Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me FREE your new 1923 FUR 
BOOK, Trapper’s Guide, Game Laws and Cata- 
+ Also put my name on your list to receive 
| arket Reports and Shipping Tags. 


g Name - jlimaniuibniandti 
. 





l 
i 
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Just Say to Funsten, “Keep Me Posted on Furs” ee eS oe Se 











rappers 


where. 
do you ship§ 


New York pays top notch Prices 


90% of your furs are sold in NEW YORK re- 
gardicss of where you ship. The world is our out- 
let makeityours. SHIP DIRECT TOALBERT 
HERSKOVITS & SON. The World’s Largest 
Fur House in the World's Largest Fur Market. 
The Worid ts Our Outlet— Make It Yours 

$5,000,000.00 Ready Cash for Trappers and Fur 
Shippers at Prices . 
Now is your opportunity! Get Highest Prices 
--Better Grading and Quick Payments. 

=— SELL or SHIP any of your FURS un- 









get our Guaranteed Price List. 35 years 
ot Sauare Dealing and $5,000,000.00 C. apital and 
Resources stand behind every transaction. 





AT LOWEST COST--Traps and Trapping 
— —< 


gs—Game Laws— 
Free: Fur Pie ist—How to Pack 


Treasure Book— Supply 
Where to Ship. Sen Send a Post 





} Market News—Fur 
Movies— 
Teday. 








$4 w. 28th st, NEW YORK, N. Le 


Buyers 


uet This Straight ! 


e do business a Fur Buyers. We do 
NOT man 5 quvtations to every 











Tom, Dick im your neighbor- 
hood. We do NOT tell your trapper 

customers to ship us direct. We do 
NOT make it bard ie for 
you to do business. 









We Work With You! 


Line up with this big, progressive house 
for fur dealers. Get our dependable Market 
Reports with FLAT PRICES. 


Dealer's Help. W you handie ten 
skins or a thousand—we want Ay write 
i. at yf 4 Send a = with your 


Feder 


FUR & WOOL CO., 203 Federal Fur Bidg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Get Top Prices & 
Square Grading 


We want your furs and your good- 
will. You know our policy: 
A Square Deal to 

Every Shipper. 
It means honest grading by ex- 
perts, and highest market prices 
paid the day your shipmentarrives. 
Bhip to us—you’!! get more money 
from season’s catch. 

We Keep You Posted 

Get our price list, shipping fag 
and market reports. 


McCullough & Tumbach 


434 B. Main Si. St. Lovis, Me. 
















TRAPPERS: ow to's 
skunk, muskrat, fox, etc. 
deadfalls, snares and baite ; 
skunksand foxes; gather rootsand 
Fur News and O Outdeor Wortd, 
about fur markets; tra 








user 

















HINTS ON TRAPPING BAITS 
The successful trapper is generally a 


for 
thinks 


however 
time he 


bait, 
every 


of not 


set, nor 


passing. But the beginner, on the 


no method is 


really draws fur bearers, 
This idea is 


complete without a decoy. 














| known. 
| find them necessary to get game. 








All this 
The best 
of no value, an 


actual detriment, if not employed as it 


| should be. 


Years ago, baits were practically un- 
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every | 
he | 
might attract an animal which might be | 
other | 
hand, works upon the theory that if scent | 


responsible for poor catches; the condem- | 
nation of lures which professionals use and | 
|}amateurs discard as worthless. 
| comes from lack of knowledge. 
|attractor made will be 


The average pelt hunter did not | 
But as | 


| trappers increased, nature gave animals | 


more cunning. Reg: urdiess of what is said 


East, where they have been hunted and 
chased for years, do not fall as easy prey 
to the steel trap as they do in the Cana- 


And what is true of this 
as a whole, of the 


dian wilderness. 
fur bearer may be said, 
others. Hence game became more 
}scarce and difficult to catch, scents and 
| decoys were resorted to by those after fur. 
|Some were excellent; some worked at 
times, and others were worthless in the 
extreme. In fact, there are so-called 


as 

















| be found searcely 






attractors on the market today that are a 
| detriment to the user. And many a home- 
made product is in the same class. 

But, despite this, the fact remains that 
the proper use of draws, whether natural 


| or artificial, helps increase the catch when | 


properly made use of. In order to get. the | 
best results, one myst. understand the 
habits of the animals thoroly. So that we 
may know the natural foods, the following 
will serve as a guide for those after the 
| smaller animals: 
Skunk and civet cat: These animals 
ean be lured with almost any kind of fresh 
'meat, particularly if bloody; 
birds and even mice are sometimes used. 


upon the subject, fox, for instance, in the | 








plucked | 


| Mink: Muskrat and rabbit flesh, prefer- 
ably small chunks, fish and certain kinds | 
of birds; also heads and other parts of 
fowl. Intestines of these are generally 
very effective. Weasel: The head of a 
rabbit or pieces of bloody meat, also 
chicken. Raccoon: Corn, fish—fresh, 


sanned or smoked—clams and similar | 


| bait. Honey, too, is often effective. 
| Opossum : Small birds, fish, sardines put 
up in oil are recommended by many. 
Muskrat: This fur bearer eats vegetables 
exclusively. Corn, apples, potatoes, par- 
snips and others serve nicely. 
may be good one place and time, 
worthless another. 

Under artificial baits there are the 
various scents and decoys, homemade and 
otherwise. Some make quite an attractor 
for mink particulariy by obtaining small 
fish and letting them rot in the sun. To 
do this, obtain a large-mouthed jar and 
put the fish in, not corking until after the 
mass becomes a sort of oil. 

Patent. decoys, those offered by various 
concerns, need but little comment. Some 
are very good, others of doubtful value. 
Of the two kinds, paste and liquid, the 
former is more satisfactory since it is not 
destroyed by rain nor rendered useless by 
frost, sleet and snow as is the case with the 
liquid scents. In fact, the paste products 
may be ginder water for several days and 
when this is draired away, the odors will 
affected. This means 
that the user does not have to tramp miles 
after every shower to rebait his line; he 
van know that after a slight rise in the 
stream his scent is not gone but will be 
working when the water reaches normal. 


but 





It is a well-known fgct that. liquids 


One bait | 
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“More Than | Expect 


“FURS 


Mi ye &Sons: Received your ~—- n 

few days ago for my furs, amounting to $6.80, 

which was about $4. > more than! expected.” 
D. Lewis, Tannery, Ky. 


“Best House | Ever Shippedto” 


*Silberman’s are the best fur house I have ever 
shipped to for the last ten years. Please keep 
me posted on the market.’’ 

Byron R. Hess, Lacona, Iowa. 


Higher Prices— Always 
Why do hosts of our trapper friends from all 
over thecountry write us letters like the above? 
——y ~ nny after year, for 55 y we have 

r prices and given fairer gradings 
= — other fur house. We buy for — 
cash, by mail, save expense of branch houses, 
traveling buyers and eommissions of small 
agents and give you this saving in higher prices. 


Send Now—-Every Skin! 


We are more than satisfying thousandsof trap- 

pers by our higher prices and liberal grading. 

Ship us every skin you have on hand at once 

and let us prove how well we will please you. 
You lose money aniess you ship to 


S. Silberman &Sons 


The House with a Million Friends 
645 Siliberman Bidg. Chicago. ith, 
















AMERICA'S 
LEADING FUR HOUSE 


\ 


Be careful where you fers Fe, ‘our furs. Tie 

with this big, long-estab! reliable fae 

house. Ship ) a “The "o Macket's Ht 

est Mark’ of 69 years square —— 

ment to for a and our resources of over 

$1.00 000,000 is your guarantee of satisfaction, We 
Sarge o no commission—and send money 

day arrive, 


Write for valuable booklet, 
“Successful Trapping’, 
price list, market re 
shipping tags, ete, 


TRAUGOTT SCHMIDT & SOW: 
512 Monroe Ave. Detroit, Se, 


GILLESPIE will give away the followin prizes for 
names and addresses of trappers and fur Valeo § 
Best List, Ford Auto (with starter) ue $430.00 
2nd Indian Mo torcycle 4 
8rd ba: “ 16.0 
4th &5th(each) Parker Hamm ShotGun_“** 100.00 
6th List, 30-80 Savage Rifle = 37.680 
150 Additional mT specially selected. 
CONTEST OF TO ALL. Prizes awarded through 


inent bankers for lists producing 
Send names 

eas how 
Send 


committee of prom 
of a results in 3 -— a season, 
o! hay orfur shipper you kno 
ONE NAME ME may win Ist prize for you. 
SSdicional names later, as you learn of them. 
20s te highest selling most furs to us 
this season. We pay highest prices for furs and hold 
every shipment separate for «# chipper’s approval of our 
offer. Write for particulars, e sing names, TODAY. 





Indications point toa good 
for year this ead ters 
will a ee ay be in —- 


prices on furs, we wiil, ? you 
ire, quote pi on your 
shipment ard hold it hE 
for yourrep y. All payments 
are prompt.y sent—no eom- 
mission charged. Write for 
urs, also baits 
a, - send jour 
to the oldest fur 
receiving house in St. Louis 
and see the results. 


















Denzetot & Son, 
8 Denzelot Bidg., 
Estabfished 1644. St. Louis, Mo. 


Ship to Buicené Donzelot: Son 








at a ee 


ee are Sage 


aot al ee 


‘Trappers 


- 


Several millions of dollars are lost 
by trappers and country fur buyers 


every fur season on account of 
improper handling and marketing of 
furs—these are costly errors and 
strike the pocket-books of every man 
and boy that handles furs. 

The management of the Abraham 
Fur Company have made aclose study 
of this problem and are ready to lay 
the result of this analysis before the 
trappers and fur buyers of North 
America, absolutely free of charge. 
Write today and it will be sent to 
you by return mail. 


bra 


Wants Your Furs! 


The greatest fur season in history 
is about to open. We have advance 
orders on’ our books for fresh furs 
that enables us to pay shippers 
a Premium Price for immediate 
shipments. 

Our returns for good blue pelts of 
all kinds will be a pleasant surprise 
to you. 

We have closed out all last sea- 
son’s furs at tremendously high 
prices and are ready to replace them 
with your fresh stock on this same 
basis— Ship all you have AT ONCE. 


Raccoon 


WANTED NOW 


We are especially in need of some 
fresh caught Raccoon and for these 
we will pay you an extra fancy price 
if shipped promptly, 


WRITE TODAY. Get our free 
advice on how to avoid losses in 
furs, have your name placed in our 
files and get our free price lists and 
special fur reports regularly this 
entire season. 

Our confidential fur reports to 
shippers are the best market infor- 
mation obtainable. 


ALL FREE—Write Today 


brakam Tar ©. 
ace 


Most Money 
For Furs 





142 Abraham St. Louis 
Building Missouri 
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evaporate very quickly. Four or five 
hours is the duration of many. If a pelt 
hunter makes his sets one morning and 
expects to catch fur the next, just before 
dawn, when the animals are most active 
he is pretty sure to fail. Then for some of 
the more cunning animals, it is fatal to 
success, if one rebaits his traps every day. 
This is what the user of the liquid scentis 
really forced to do. Of course, not know- 
ing the facts regarding this particular 
kind of bait, the trapper does not get the 
results expected. And this is one reason 
why many of those who handled the old- 
style decoy in the past have changed to 
the paste products, since the latter are 
more satisfactory to users. 

But after all is said and done, there are 
no magic compounds that actually drag 
animals into traps. There are no attract- 
ors that will really pull polar bears from 
Alaska down to Florida. Yet some pelt 
hunters seem to expect this very thing to 
happen when they use decoy and con- 
demn it because they looked for the im- 
possible. Perhaps the bait advertise- 
ments are largely responsible for this, but 
nevertheless it must be remembered that 
even the best lure will not get results 
unless properly employed. 

The large buyers of attractors are be- 
ginners who are influenced by the high 
prices of furs, and imagine they need 
nothing more than a well-known decoy 
and a few traps, to supply the pelt market. 
Many of these do not care to make the 
effort necessary to understand the ani- 
mals; learn how they live, when to use 
draws, and when to leave them alone. It 
is a pretty good idea if you do not know 
how to take the pelts and no desire to ob- 
tain the knowledge, not to waste money 
on attractors. You are very sure to regret 
it if you do for the results you get 
not begin to pay for your trouble. 

A word more: Crows and hawks are 
worthless as lures. Meat used too near 
farm houses and dwellings often brings 
cats and dogs instead of fur bearers. Gen- 
erally any scent near trails and dens of 
mink, wolf, fox,and others as cunning, 
lessens the chances of catching them. By 
remembering these facts alone, one wi 
get a rough idea as to the place where 
attractors ought to be employed and where 
they should be avoided.—G. J. T. 


CONFLICT IN CLAIMS 

Several fur houses advertising in Suc- 
cessful Farming make claims in their 
copy that they are:— 

“The world’s leading fur house;’’ 

“The world’s largest fur house;” 

“Best for fifty years;”’ 

“The largest house in the world dealing 
exclusively in American Raw Furs;” 

“The world’s largest fur house in the 
world’s largest fur market;”’ 

“America’s Leading Fur House; 

“Oldest,” “Highest Prices,” etc. 

Each of these houses may be perfectly 
sincere in making these claims but they 
cannot all be right. Successful Farming 
does not guarantee the accuracy of any 
of these statements. We do aot question 
the responsibility of any concern whose 
copy we carry. But we do feel, under our 
guarantee on page three, we should 
make the above statement of our neu- 
trality as between these conflicting claims. 


The Modern Gas Tractor, by V. W. why. 
There are tractors made for propelling the 
lawn mower, there are tractors wee 4 to 
pull heavy loads over frozen logging trails. 
Tractors to till the garden, and tractors to 
plow the prairies; both are available. The 
range of utility is wide, and the range of 
types of tractors is just as wide. This 
new and revised edition of the Modern 
Gas Tractor describes.most of the latest 
tractors. The chapters on repair and care 
of tractors and the general discussion of 
the priniples of tractor design will be of 
help to the new or prospective tractor 
owner. Price $3. 




















scientific baits ever 3 Bottles 50 
Guaran- Postpaid 

your catch or Your Money Refunded—you take 
no chances in buying our baits. A different 
bait, especially attractive for each animal. 





TD, Wil cescasscoccocantnee 





Drab Corduroy Trousers, 
. Sizes, waist 31 to 44, 3235 


Victor, Newhouse, Oneida , Si 
Feled end Enee Tacos ot loot pelea 


Drices quoted are net to us and orders must con- 
tain remittance to cover articles wanted, 


plas 

to 1 7 
ees Bele eee oe cares Ram arom except 
Se Se SEP Gam & Se according to 

eight Shot 

= harm aay Guns en which charges are 
All stock offered is fresh new stock, direct from face 
tory and guaranteed first class stock in every respect. 

Send your OROERS TODAY 


m tar (o 


St. L 
nial Missouri 
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YOUR FURS 


Don’t Sell A Dollar’s Worth Until You 
Get HILL’S Official Fur Price List. 


o matter what prices others may offer, you cannot be 

SURE you are getting all your furs are worth until you 
get HILL BROS. Official Fur Price List and see the extra 
high prices we are paying. Write for it today—it will open 
your eyes to the advantage of shipping to this old reliable 
house where you are SURE of highest prices, correct grading 
and a square deal every time. 


When You Ship—Ship to HILL 
We Charge No Commission 


As you know, most fur houses charge 5% commission for handling 
furs. We don’t do business tbat way. Wecharge no commission. 
When you ship to HILL BROS., youget ALL yourmoney—every cent 
your furs are worth—nothing deducted for commission or handling. 


FREE... TRAPPING 


Every trapper should write at once for our 
FREE book, ‘‘Trapping For Profit’’. Tells 
you what you want to know—HOW TO 
RADE FURS-—how to increase your 
catch— what traps and baits to use—how 
to prepare your furs and where to ship 
to get highest prices. Sent absolutely 
FREE together with o_o Supply 
Catalog, Official Fur Price Lists, 
Game Laws and particulars of our 
FREE OFFER of $75.00 Radio 
Receiving Sets to trappars only. 


Mail Coupon Below 


Cut it out—fill in your name and 

























ONEIDA 


KOMPAKT TRAPS 


| 3 ¢ Each 


Every trap guaranteed 
perfect — complete with 
chains. No. 1 for muskrat, 
mink, opossum, skunk, etc. 
—13c each— $1.49 perdoz. 
Postage extra. Weight, 
each 10 oz.—dozen, 7-Ibs. 
See catalog for other sizes 
and makes, 


HILL’S Animal Bait 


Bring wonderful results. Powerful, 
penetrating, enticing and long last- 
ing. Our own exclusive formulas. 
Guaranteed to increase your catch. 
A different bait for every animal. 
State kind wanted. $1.00 per bottle 
or 8 bottles for $2.50— postage paid. 






















































HILL’S Improved Smoker 
Guaranteed to produce better results than 











any other. Our own < design ~ cannot be ork ga x ats to HILL FUR CO 
bought elsewhere. Compile R ay. It will bring you our com- . ~ 
Gapher pande—Gi.2—pemags Sas Op os. plete literature and will place your name & ooe ge 





HILL’S Lever Stretchers 


A new and improved animal 
stretcher—our own patent—cannot 
be had elsewhere. The lever does 
the work. No.1 for muskrat, etc.. 
17¢c each. $1.65 a doz. No. 2 for 
mink, martin, etc., 20c each, $1.90 
adoz. No. 8 for skunk, oppossum, 
etc, 20c each, $1 90 adoz. Postage 
extra. See catalog for other sizes. 


Write for HILL BROS. Supply, 
Catalog. It will save you money. 


on our mailing list so you will receive 4 
our Price List regularly and can keep » rue "Price "Lista, Punk bok 





5 on the fur market. Write ‘RADE PRS, Supply Caialog, Game 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. 

**Fastest Growing Fur 

House in America” 

ag Louis, Bldg. 4 

t. 0. State. R. F. D. 
EET 
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COWHIDE DON’TS 


Don’t use a dull knife in removing hides, 
no matter what kind. Twenty minutes’ 
work on the grindstone will save you much 
more time when skinning a carcass. Re- 
member, too, that it is usually the dull 
| knife that cuts the holes. 

Don’t forget to lay the beef, horse or 
calf skin out flat and salt heavily. Use 
extra amounts of salt around the head, 
| legs, etc. 





"» 





Don’t forget that such a hide must lie 


Coyotes, about two days and then be resalted. 
A SD - all So a a | | After lying about this length of time once 
{i plies from Stephens and be ready to trap early. MJ | more, it can be safely rolled. If you salt 


fh Traps at Factory Prices f and roll as soon as the skin is removed, 


gels Trape, Animal Balte, ond ol you are mighty sure to have one that will 
& Pe oad Supplies at Rock Bottom Prices. spoil or be of little value. 
a hy Tt CL Don’t ship to a tanner when you want 


Days Time by buying from nver. t il | ey hid 

o sell unless you are sure he buys hides. 

g Stephens pean me "Em! 5 And in that case write and tell him you 
t Rams. . 

w curating “38 Teen ‘on a want to dispose of the skins. Many tan- 


24 Muskrats with 2s Weoe, os “ 
Muskrat Bait. Hundreds of rappers do as well ners only make up pelts and misunder- 
standings are bound to oceur when you 


é every year, proving Stephens BEST. J 
How to Grade Ft Furs send hides to one of these and want to sell. 
Ee Lene to Go. repecit. Our Tweens 3 Guide Hl Don’t forget that thin, summer skins 
a mE ay Free. cannot be made into fur robes and coats 


g Get Ready to Trap Now s 


pas 








u No Commission ‘ c 7 @ e Selee , 
m >tephens =e: VOUbeep thet gy that look and wear well. Select only the 
All Western who ship fore te best grade for this purpose. 
fe ~~~ yt essere Don’t drag the carcass of an animal} 
Quicher--paeau So is closer to your over rough ground if you want the skin} 





we | for a robe or coat. While spots where the 
a hair has been rubbed off may sometimes 
be patched up, it is best to avoid them 
altogether. 

Don’t attempt to tan large skins at 
Colorado gy home as machinery is necessary as well as 

skill. You gan’t do a good job and each 
hide attempted is generally that muchi 


a 
f | waste 
iE 


9 town than any other Important Fur Center. 


WRITE TODAY for Big, Beautifully Mus- 
trated Trap and | oi poly Catalc 
Trappers’ Guide (with _—— 


r Fur Price List, and Shipping ~t FRE EE & 


E E. A. Stephens @ Co. 
532 Se Denver 

















Don’t try to have deacons and slunks 
|made into vests. These are not suited 
for the purpose. The best thing to do is 
to sell them 

Don’t attach paper tags to bundles of 











CHARLES S. PORTER, Inc. 
127 West 27th St., New York City 














hides and expect them to reach their 
destination without being soiled or torn 

fe. best way is to write the tanner or 

- ler for metal tags so your property can 

be identified promptly upon arrival. Wood 
Don’t try te rush the tanner. The one 

that is really reliable will not do a “‘hurry- 
Raw Fup [up job” for he knows that poor results 
Buyer +. . Don’t put wet robes over heated auto 

; | radiators. in winter. You are almost sure 
we want a country || to burn the le: ather, making it crack and 
in every county of UTILIZING BANK CHECKS 
your state, to repre- \ farmer stated to me recently that he 
, | found his cancelled bank checks the easiest 

sent us this season. 

| of the money outgo from the farm. Espe- 

. “ lcially, he said, did he find it invaluable 
for thosew ho qualify . in properly appertioning the expenses to 
Write at once for our 
: r . | The system he employed, while not at all 

proposition. | unique, may at the same time suggest to 

other farmers that they take advantage 

figuring of the expense items in their in- 

come tax schedules. 

“I am very.careful to enter upon eac | 
For instance, if it is in payment for ae 
coats, Wraps, || write the kind, number ‘of bushels, and 
robes and r uss, |the price per bushel. The blank space 


| off. Hides are handled roughly in transit. 
| boxes, sacks, barrels, etc.,, may be used 
_———————— as containers when you have no metal tags. 
Paint is best for marking on same. 
follow. 

raw fur buyer in |} >reak.—G. J. ° 

| means he could employ for keeping track 
A big opportunity 
| be entered upon his income tax schedule. 
| of the same and thus greatly simplify the 
SAVE EF YOUR HIDE AND FUR FOR check the purpose for which it is issued. 

We tan them~You wear t at the bottom of the check is usually _ 









Don’t Take A Chance 


vuorF URS 


ET wise, fellows— 

make those extra dol- 
lars yourself. We need 
your furs. You need the 
money. We are right in 
the heart of the New York 
Fur Manufacturing In- 
dustry. They are right at 
our door ready to take 
your furs as they come 
in and pay the right 
prices. 


oan Your —~ aces back by re- 
f ue your turn mail an get one 
ame =< hundred cents tnd dollar. 
Pte Belt We pay right because we sell 
letins, Ship- Tight. This means we get all 
ping Tags and — shipments and do the 
full particu- business. Ask the trap ws 
anets ae knows. Once a Struck ,< fm 
This means Shipper and you'n ‘re always _ 
real dollars to Our -. have no poor 
you, 80 don't year. ey know in Fe ae 
putit of. that we give a square an 
rite today. every shipment brings good 
money. 


Struck & Bossak, Inc. 


145 West 28th Street 
New York, N. Y. 














“FURS 


HIDES PELTS WOOL 


AND —S, py HONEST GRADING, 
FREE ILLUSTRATED 


TRAPPERS’ GUIDE TO snirrens 23828 
Write for Price List 


M* MILLAN FUR € WOOL CO 


MINNEAPOLIS,MINN. 











Free Bait 
To Trappers 


Write how to get it 











Write today for free instruction ’ , RY | 
PATENTS book and “Evidence of Conception” | deductions. Doing it in this way I find | loa 
blank. Send skete h or model for! it a ve ry simple matter to assemble the | Deal Senet The w 


personal opinion. CLARENCE O'BRIEN, >» > 
ewe emery Pe - ~ B Building varivus sums that may be imcluded in the | 


Washingtoa, ae . c.| expense deductions,’ ‘=k, V, | 


Stylish nts d durabl nade to 
crder from horse, cow or furbesring enimais, | aDOut right for this memoranda. When| BACH FUR COMPANY 
rr me weoand or fe m tt = - r copare,ekin hp my ty iking up notes I spec ify what part is (108B West Austin Ave.,, SS 
rises. prices. Prompt. reliable srrvctcram specialists | principal and what part is interest. In| Raps FURS 
677 West atochester Fur Dressing Ces ee w.y, | Paying store accounts I indicate what part “TRAPPERS TREASURE. BOOKS” 
is for items that I may include in expe =] Beautifully illustrated—ALL 


Price Su aly 
talog, Market oe, Shipping Tags. sav r "MONE 
is our outiet—make it ann. 
Send post card Today. 

ALBERT HERSKOVITS & SON 


Department 219, 44 W. 28th Street, NEW YORK 














THE MUSKRAT 

It was only a few years ago that musk- 
rats were trapped and killed ruthlessly, 
not for their fur, but because they dam- 
aged a few rods of corn that grew near their 
place of habitation. The fur of the musk- 
rat was considered almost valueless, a large 
prime skin bringing only a few cents. Yet 
in spite of this low price, the large number 
caught netted the trapper a neat sum of 
money at the close of the season. 

Today those conditions are changed. 
The number of muskrats is diminishing 
yearly, while the price is steadily in- 
creasing. Since the trappers were advised 
not to trap last year, and since warehouse 
receipts have been materially reduced, the 
outlook for a good catch and high prices 
is promising this season. 

The muskrat is an animal of nocturnal 
habits, but occasionally a few venture out 
in the daytime. The best time to set the 
traps is in the early morning so that the 
slides used the night previous can more 
easily be determined. 

Along the stream will be many slides, 
but only a few of these are used. Set the 
trap about two inches under the water at 
the foot of the slides used the night before. 
Stake the trap as far out into the water as 
the length of the chain will permit so that 
the animal will drown. A number 1 or 1% 
trap is the proper size. Never use a trap 
larger than 1%, even this will sometimes 
break the bones of the leg and if the ani- 
mal doesn’t drown immediately he will 
gaaw loose. This is a loss to the trapper 
yecause such animals rarely live and it 
makes others harder to catch. 

It is almost useless to bait in the fall 
because there is food in abundance. In 
the spring a piece of carrot placed above 
the trap usually results in a catch. 

Once the trap is set, don’t change it 
because there was nothing caught the first 
night or because a more promising place 
has been found. The young trapper 
should have enough traps so that he can 
afford to let one set in a place at least 
two weeks. One of the most successful 
trappers I ever knew was successful not 
because he could make a better set, but 
because he let the trap alone once it was 
set. It may take several days for the 
human scent to leave the place. Then 
with falling leaves, sediment, and so forth, 
the trap soon becomes hidden even from 
the trained eye. 

Along streams the muskrats have their 
dens in the bank with the entrance under 
water. Sometimes the water is shallow at 
these openings. Here is a good place for 
a set. In marshes they build “houses,” a 
large pile of sticks, mud and grass out 
away from the bank. If these are acces- 
sible, cut a hole in the top of one of them 
and place the trap in the opening. These 
are always repaired the following night 
and hence make a good set. 

The last word in trapping, whether for 
muskrat, or for any animal is to look at 
the traps early in the morning. Many 
animals gnaw loose on the approach of 
daylight and the longer the animal is left 
in the trap the poorer the furwill be.— 
G. M. F. 


Legal Statement of Publication 

Statement of ownerhsip, management, circula- 
tion, ete. of Successful Farming, published 
monthly at Des Moines, Iowa, requi by the 
Act of August 24, 1912. 

EDITORS—A. H. Snyder, 

—Alson Secor. 

MANAGING EDITOR, E. T. Meredith, Des 
Moin +s, Iowa. 

BUSINESS MANAGER, Chas. E. Lynde, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

: PUBLISHER, E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, 
owa. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO. 

Owners: (If a corporation, give name and ad- 
dresses of stockholders holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of stock.) 

E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Known bondholders, mortgagess, and other se- 
curity holders, holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities: 

None. 

Chas. E. Lynde, Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day 
of September, 1922. J. O. Gleason, Notary Public. 

(My Commission expires July 4, 1924.) 
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BE TAYLOR EQUIPPED—SAVE MONEY 


Send for new BOOK of TRAPS. 52 pagesincolors. Bigger and better 
than ever this year—many entirely new trapping devices, includin 

the TAYLOR FUR GETTER, which is a trap gun, rifle and pisto 
combined; Taylor Smoke Torpedo, New Kompakt Traps, etc. any 
new guns shown for the first time—correct shooting positions ex- 
plained. Also trapping laws, trapping methods, traps and baits to 
use—lists every article the trapper uses at money-saving prices. BOOK 
of TRAPS the MOST COMPLETE FUR BOOK ever compiled for 
FREE DISTRIBUTION. Do not spend a penny for trapping equip- 
ment until you have received the Taylor BOOK of TRAPS. Write— 


BEST FOR #7FIFTY YEARS/ 
in ST. LOUIS since 1871 


For more than half a century this old reliable fur house has paid top-most prices 
to hundreds of thousands of America’s most successful trappers and fur shippers. 
For over 50 years this big organization has led the way in accomplishing satisfactory 
results for the men and boys who handle furs, and this season we are better equipped 
than ever before to render prompt, efficient and profitable service to every man or 
boy who has furs to sell. se 

The World's Fur Trade is in need of American furs. Prices are high. You can make 
this the biggest and most profitable fur season you have ever experienced if you will 
































deal direct with Taylor. 








Expert Grading 


Think what it means to have your furs 
graded by the men who compose this great 
organization—men who have devoted their 
lives to the fur business. They know furs; 
they understand the hardships of trapping ; 
they want to please you and build good 
will for Taylor. Their experience, years 
and years under Taylor, has given them 
knowledge unequalled by any other fur 
concern in the entire world. Taylor grad- 














Quick Cash Pay 


The most money in the quickest time 
has become a habit with Taylor. After 
working hard to get furs, there is no 
good reason why you should have to wait 
for your pay. Every day and every 
hour is “pay day” here. Checks are 
mailed same day furs are received and 

If you are buying furs, you 
will doubly appreciate Taylor Prompt 
Pay because your money is only invested 





ing means “most money” for your furs. for the shortest possible 


World’s Buyers Supply Needs 
at Mammoth Taylor Sales 


Throughout the fur season, every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at 10 a. m., ex- 
pert fur buyers and dealers, having direct connections in all parts of the world, 
gather in the Fur Exchange Building to attend the Mammoth Taylor Sales. This 
makes Taylor the market place for American furs and prices established here are, 
to a great extent, the basis upon which the Fur Trade operates. 

Taylor receives more furs direct from trapping grounds than any other house in the 
world, and the stupendous volume and broad variety of furs offered is proof of 
Taylor leadership and supremacy in the raw fur market, Taylor shippers obtain 
every benefit that comes from having their furs sold in the world’s biggest and 
most profitable market. 

Send your name and address for Taylor complete trapping service. Most complete fur 
market reports, also shipping tags sent FREE. Be sure to have this wonderful service 
to guide you, keep you in direct touch with the market and help make your catch 
pay you big money this winter. ALL FREE TO YOU—WRITE. 


F. C. Taylor Fur Co. chtare'siae. St. Louis, Mo. 
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IS BOSS, BILLY! 


By WALTER SCOTT STORY 


R. WILLIAM MAYBURN meticulously lighted his 
M old-mounted pipe (Christmas gift) and thru the smoke 
ooked at his pretty, light-haired wife seated near the 
window, sewing. Then, with wrinkling forehead, he looked 
at his six-year old edition of himself wied in a chair nearby, 
—a tow-headed kid who looked just feke hian. Billy, the edition 
had a book im his lap, but he had a half-eager, half-resentful 
look on his bright face and wasn’t interested in the book. 

“No, Billy,” said Mr. Mayburn, at length, decisively, but 
kindly, “no dog. Nothing doing?’ 

“That slang' Will,” pat m Irma, reprovingly, without 
looking up. 

“Yes, Tas to cut that out.” 

“Sure, daddy,” agreed Billy, seeing the slight smile on his 
father’s face. 

“No dog, Billy,” repeated Mayburn, gruffly. “You keep 
hounding your mother and me for a dog. You can’t have one. 
Don’t ask why. I’ve told you before, and so’s mother, about 
a hundred times. They bring im dirt all over the house, and 
leave hair everywhere. And have fleas, and they 
get hurt—I mean the dogs, Billy,—and you feel kind 
o’ bad, ‘cause it’s a bother to take eare of "em. And 
they eat a lot, and you don’t know what to do with 
them when you want to go anywhere, and you're 
liable to get mto trouble with your neighbors. They 
might go mad, too—I know J would if I had the deal 
some of "em get. And, then, Billy, they’re no good, 
anyway. What good are they? You can’t eat em.” 

Mr. William cast an eye toward the window. He 
wasn’t wrong—she was looking at him, with an ex- 
pression of mingled anger and derision. 

“No, Billy, no dog. Your mother’s right about this; 
she’s generally right. Mother’s boss, Billy.” William 
coughed and pulled on his pipe, making a smoke 
screen and staring into vacancy. He knew just how 
Billy felt, for he had the same feeling. He also knew 
how his wife felt in the matter: she 
did not like dogs, positively did not, 
and was so particular and neat in her 
housekeeping that it was distressing. 

“But, daddy, I'll take care of him 
and keep him clean.” 

“You've said that before, Billy: but 
you wouldn’t—couldn’t. All the work 
and bother would devolve upon your 
mother.”’ 

“Don’t tease, Billy,” 
put in Irma, with final- 
ity. She shot a sharp 
look at William, whose 
peculiar tone and iron- 
ical stress upon the 
unusual word were not 
just to her relish. 

“IT guess I'll step out- 
side to smoke, Irma,” 
said William. 

“Very well,” respond- & 
ed the lovely and be- Mt 
loved ruler. She might Pa 
just as well have said, 

“Yes, you'd better step outside.” 

Grinning, Mr. Mayburn went out by way of the kitchen 
and, sauntering out around his neat white house, took up final 
position on the front steps. 

He wished that Irma had a different feeling about dogs; but, 
then, she ecouldn’t bear them—mostly because they were 
dirty and mussed things up—and there the matter was and 
so had been save for the times sonny brot it up. 

The Mayburn house stood at one end of a street on the out- 
skirt of the little city, and the street changed there to a road 
winding across a short stretch of field to the woods. It was a 
delightful site—they were in the city and at the same time 
in the open country. 

Irma, pottering about the plants by the side of the house 
finally joined him on the steps as the dusk began to fall a 
transform the familiar landscape into a mystic etehing backed 
by the ebony blur of the woods. The only light now was from 
a dim golden afterglow, and as the glow faded a star here and 
there faintly gleamed. 

“Where's Billy?’ he asked, as his wife sat down near him 
on a lower step, trowel in hand. 

“Out in back playing. ; Isn’t it beautiful!” she 
exclaimed, after a silence, as she looked across the open. 

“Um!” agreed Will, with a little smile. Irma had lived her 
early years downtown, and at first she had hated it ‘‘way out 
in the wilds.” 

“I wish, Irma, you’d stand for letting Billy have a pup,” 
he said, abruptly, putting a big hand lightly on her shoulder. 
“Almost every kid ought to have a dog—if they live where 
they can have one, like here, where there’s room to run and 



























~ —_ 


not much danger from automobiles. They’re good for kids— 
make ‘em decent and kindly. 1 don’t know how it is, but a 
kid with a dog stands a mighty good show of being a regular 
man, with the milk of human kindness in him. It would do 
Billy lots of good to have to look after a dog, and—you know 
how he feels about it. He’d be kind to it, and a dog would 
teach him a lot.” = 

“You're speaking six for Billy and six for Will, aren’t you?” 
asked Irma, with a little laugh. ‘ 

“I do love dogs,” he admitted, “but aside from my own 
feeling, | do honestly think it’s good training for a boy to have 
a dog. If Billy didn’t want one I'd be disappointed in him.” 

“You know how it is, Will. They’re such a nuisance and so 
dirty! And I don’t care for them. Of course, if he wasn’t 
ever allowed in the house—but I know how it would be.” 

“T wouldn’t have a dog like that—any more than I’d have 
my father around and keep him im the backyard or cellar,” 
commented Will, somewhat tartly. _ , ; 

“I don’t see that a dog is essential to Billy growing up to 
a decent man. Naturally, 
I'd like to have you both 


ple 

‘‘Daddy! Dadd 
Where are you?” ily 
cailed from the backyard. 

‘‘Here!’’ returned 
Daddy. “Out on the 
front steps!” 

Irma said nothing fur- 
; ther in the matter under 
=. discussion, and Will 
matched her silence. 

In a few moments Billy 
eame in front of the house 
and, dropping down in the 
grass nearby, began to roll 
over and over, like any 
normal youngster too 
bursting with life to sit 
still. 

“Do got up ery: the 
grass, y,”’ called Irma, 
crisply her tone reflecting 
her irritation at Will for 
his insistence upon a sub- 
ject sore with both of 
them. 

Billy got up without 
remonstrance, and 
stretched, in imitation of 
his dad—a regular he- 
man movement, which 
made the parents look at 
Will touched his little each other and smile. He 
son'shead warningly. Thedog came did not complete his 
nearer and stopped a few feetaway. stretch; he brought his 
arms down suddenly and 
became set, staring out 

into the ae open along the road that led to the woods. 

“Look, dy!”’ he eried. ‘‘It’s a dog!’ 

Down the ribbon of the road winding dimly in the deepening 
dusk was a moving vague form, a dog, aqniaialy. The Mayburns 
watched the vague figure, with different thoughts. 

The dog was alone, apparently, and he seemed to be in no 
haste. very now and t he stopped to poke im the grass 
tufts by the roadside; but, im spite of these investigations, 
he worked steadily toward t of the street. 

After a time, he struck away from the road, came across 
the field and issued into the dirt path just across the street 
from the Mayburn’s house, and there paused, loaking at the 
three human beings on the porch steps. 

“Don’t eall, Billy,” said his father, in a low tone. 

Without a word, Billy came to the steps and sat down 
beside his mother, his back against Will’s knees. 

The dog stared aeross the road, looked and down the 
path and back across the darkening field; squatted and 
seratched; then he got up and came across the street and 
stalked up the Mayburn’s front walk. 

Will touched his little son’s head, warningly. The dog 
came nearer and stopped a few feet away. e was a big 
ungainly fellow, with long, curly hair, partly dirty yellow and 
partly gray-black; and in a general wy e suggested a scorehed 
small bale of hay. He was a young dog, not much more than 
a puppy, with a big head and heavy jaws. It was plain to see 
that he was of no particular breed, but just plain dog. 

He made a few uncertain forward steps, raised beautiful 
seal-brown eyes, asparkle with life, yet somewhat fearful, 
and wagged his six-inch stub of tail. And, oddly, he went 
straight to Irma—close—and looked up at her. 

“What beautiful eyes!” exclaimed Mrs. Mayburn, but with- 
out warmth. (Con*inued on page 106 
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4800 Interesting Pages For $1 








Successful Farming $1 For 4 Years; 50c For 2 
THIS LIBERAL OFFER GOOD TO NOVEMBER 18th ONLY 











Forty-eight copies of Successful Farming, each containing 
an average of 100 pages, for $1. That’ssome bargain isn’t it? 


This is our special bargain period. At any other 


time you would pay $1 for three years. But during this Bar- 
gain Period, which closes November 18th, Successful Farm- 
ing will cost you only $1 for four years; 50c for two years. 
During the month of December subscriptions come in so 
fast that it is hard to take care of them promptly. In order 
to secure a 
rush, we deci 


ae of this business before the December 
ed to have a bargain period. This Period 


and is easy to 


Our Offer: 

























will last for many years. 


kind will surel 
Our Offer: Alu 


ing amounting to $3. 


These spoons are 
made of nickel silver 
that will wear white all 
the way through and 
will not tarnish. Every- 
one needs extra spoons. 
These spoons have an 
attractive pattern and 
are sure to please you. 
Our Offer: Set of six 
Teaspoons given, post- 
paid, for subscriptions 


This Self-filling Fountain Pen is one of the 


most attractive we have ever seen. The barrel is 
made of nickel and looks almost like silver. The 
pen is fully guaranteed not to leak and to give 
splendid service for years. ; ; 

Our Offer: Self-filling Fountain Pen given, 
postpaid, for subscriptions to Successful Farming 
amounting to $2. 


Dandy Writing Set 





This attractive writing Case contains an ample supply 


of pencils for home and school. Contains also a good 
rubber eraser and a holder to use up short pencils. 
Our Offer: Dandy Writing Set given, postpaid, for 


subscriptions to Successful Farming amounting to $1. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


The Farmer’s Service Station 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher Des Moines, Iowa 


Bright Light 
Lamp Burner 


This Burner is a wonder- 
ful invention. It practically 
doubles the light from any 
kerosene lamp, makes no soot, 
does not get out of condition, 


Fits any No. 2 lamp. 


Two Burners 
giuen, postpaid, for subscrip- 


tions to Successful Farming given, postpaid, for subscriptions to Successful 
amounting to $1. 


Coffee Percolator 


This Aluminum Coffee Percolator 
splendid coffee. It is an attractive article and 


much better percolator coffee is than the other 
i appreciate this liberal offer. 
minum Coffee Percolator given, 
tpaid, for subscriptions to Successful Farm- 
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closes November 18th. NOW is the time to renew or 
extend your subscription at a substantial saving. 

Your neighbors, who are not subscribers, will surely be 
glad to know about these special rates. Tell a few of them 
about this real opportunity and that you will be glad to 
mail their orders for them. 

We will reward you liberally according to the offers given 
below. Read the different offers carefully. Rewards can- 
not be given for your own subscription alone. 


Remember these special rates close November 18th. 


Extra Strong Stag Handle Knife 





keep clean. _A_ fine appearing two-blade Stag Handle 
Knife. This is a strong, serviceable all-purpose 
knife—one that. will please any man or boy who 
gets it. Two blades, brass lined, steel bolsters. 


Our Offer: Two-blade Stag Handle Knife— 
Farming amounting to $2. 


Pencil 


This Pencil is a dandy. It is particularly 
attractive in appearance and works as well as 
it looks. Has a good rubber eraser, a quantity 
of extra leads, and is a pencil that anyone will 
be proud to carry. 


makes 
Folks who know how 
Our Offer: Pointer Pencil given, postpaid, 


for subscriptions to Suecessful Farming amount- 
ing to $1. 


Set of Six Teaspoons 





to Successful Farming amounting to $1.50. 


Self-Filling Fountain Pen 
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USE THIS HANDY COUPON 


Rewards Cannot Be Given For Your Own Subscription Alone 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 


Dear Sirs: Enclosed find $....for which enter subscrip- 
tions given on the attached sheet at your bargain rates. 
Please send me as my reward the 
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375.15 ONE DAY 
WITH THIS MACHINE 


NOW is the time of opportunity! Good times 
coming back. Conditions growing better, 
Make and sel} Crispettes with this machine. 
Chances for quick success bright. It’s the 
business for you. Gibbs reports $50 3 
fit the first night, aes a S700 == 
$375.75 in wert-5 

after two weeks, 000 2 nes poe pos- 
sible. You will soho money from very 
start. You won't be scrambling for a jeb. 
Won't have to take reduced wages. You will 
have made your place, Wilibeon the road to 
fortune. Demand for enormous. A 
delicious confection. 


Write now. 
tye — eee COMPANY 
96 Mich Stree Springfield, 


VG & 
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two pockets, attached 
\ collar ond is cut full. 


tiar we guarantee 
satiefaction | or mone 
Dack. léto 





mention No. E753. Pay Fey Restman ga on arriw 
al $3.75 ead postage. Catalog of many 
}—. ains in sporting 


s firearms wearing 
s parel. Write today. 


Paramount Trading tt 
Quick Way to Suéar 
Cure and Smoke Meat 


Saeer fgg meatin Wright's Ham Pickle 


ae Wright's Smoke 
with Presb or cloth. ht's Ham Pickle 





sugar cures and flavors meat better. No 
trouble, Wright's Smoke, made from hickory 
smoke, gives delicious flavor. Quick—better 
than smoke-house, Noshrinkageor loss. One 
bottle smokes a barrel of meat. Wright's 
Smoke and Ham Pickle cost little at any 
drag store. Fully guaranteed. 


NEW $1 BOOK ON 
HOME MEAT CURING 


fend o os your Bame and you will r 
d postpaid, 3 ow - book % Meat 


coesif hinds “os pos Tells how to 
cure a T~ sens 
meaty thie 


E. H. WRIGHT CO.. 114. 6 
821 Broadway Kansas City, Mo, 























workers—men and 
presentatives—to 
introduce our nationally adverti “Zanol” hne of high 
class Food and Household Specialties. All or part time 


A few choice places 


open for willi 
women—as ‘Direct from the F: a» 


work No experience and no capital needed. Workers mak- | 


ing as high as $80 to $:00 aweek. Beginners $5 to $108 
day. Write for particulare and Free Ford Offer today. 
American Products Ce. 7245 American Bldg. Cincinnati, O. 


Railway Mail Clerk $133 Month 
Appo iehme nts, every State; Gov't. Service, 
Age ls Common Education, Vacations. 
Sick leave © m Pay; Hotel allowance. * Pro- 
4 P sre for coming Examinations. Write for 
specimen questions and informatio m free. 
Columbus Institut » M.¢ Columb Ohio 
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UCCESS with roses is often a prob- 
lematical matter with many people. 
The rose is the queen of flowers and 

a general favorite, yet very few have any 
marked suecess in getting flowers in their 
own garden. 

This is not due to any inherent weak- 
ness in the rose, as it is propagated today, 
but rather to a misunderstanding of what 
it requires on the part of the grower. 

The rose is not a particular shrub, but 
it must have conditions right if it thrives. 
It does not demand a special soil, but 
there should be plenty of rich compost 
on hand. 

The best soil for roses is garden loam 
in which has been mixed well-rotted cow 
manure. 
be obtained, and cottonseed meal will add 
much to the chances of success. 

If your soil is light and sandy, you will 
need to apply the fertilizer more fre- 
quently than will be the ease in richer 
soil. The rose is a steady, persistent 
feeder and makes a rapid growth if it has 
plenty of available plantfood on hand. 
The enormous demands of the growing 
canes and the blossoms often deceive 
even the best growers to the end that 
their roses are undernourished and de not 
thrive as they should. 








are helpful and when they can not be ob- 
tained it is wise to use a little lime instead. 

Roses as they are propagated by the 
nurserymen today are a much hardier 
and sturdier shrub than they were a few 
years ago. Even the newer sorts have 
been bred up to a point where they will 
winter with slight attention. Roses can 
| be kept thru the winter as easily now 
as strawberries and there is no reason why 
the flower lover should be without them. 

If one is acquainted with roses sufficient- 
ly well it is possible to arrange your beds 
and borders in such a way as to secure 
definite results, both in flowers and in 
landscaping. I refer especially to the 
plant habits, the varieties and size. 

In planting rosebeds it is best to group 
together the varieties growing to nearly 
the same height. There is nothing at- 
| tractive about a bed full of roses of all 
‘sizes and shapes. Then, again, if one 
understands in advance the habits of the 
various varieties, it is possible to plan 
special effects which are well worth the 
time. 
| There are six distinct varieties of roses, 
so far as height is concerned. These are 
the creeping roses, baby roses, tea and 
hybrid teas; hybrid perpetuals, shrub or 
rugosas, pillar roses and climbing roses. 

The creeping roses or wichuraiana rose 
grow close to the ground, much after the 
manner of strawberries, ea og out 
runners which sucker and grow fast. 
are free bloomers and are especially a 
|uable on embankments or around stone 
| walls or other unsightly places.. They are 
also used on gradual A cave to prevent 
soil drainage. I have also seen them used 
to good effect in one corner of the lawn, 
where their flowers in the green grass 
| made a pleasing sight. 

The baby roses, or polyantha rose, are 
a very remarkable little shrub, 
growing over two feet in height, and more 
often being considerably smaller. 
are in bloom almost constantly, 
remarkable for the amount ef 
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Wood ashes sprinkled around the roots | 
| with them for shrub effects. 
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they produce. They are often called baby 


ramblers, but are misnamed in the re- 
= that they do not ramble at all. 

ey are one of the easiest of roses to 
grow and will seldom fail to produce an 
abundance of flowers. Their chief value 
lies in using them as borders to other beds 
having taller shrubs. 

The hybrid tea roses as a rule grow 
from fifteen to thirty inches in height, 
depending w loeal conditions and the 
variety. y are also known as the 


short bush rose. ae Se most popu- 
lar varieties are the Ki ys, Cochets, 
Bourbons, Bengals and Chinas. They 
make am especially attraetive bed in the 


garden or porch or side of the 
house. 
The hybrid perpetuals are similar to 


the teas, but much taller, growing from 
three to four feet and often taller. They 
are the true bush rose as it was known to 
yur grandmothers, and for the ape 4 
oadtinn of the southern states the 
the most successful rose to grow ou 
for cut flowers. They are . will 
winter well with some aid and produce an 
abundance of fragrant bloom im season. 
As a rule, the flowers are large and waxy 
and of brilliant colors. 

The rugosas or shrub roses, while simi- 
lar to the bush roses, ean not be planted 
They are a 
true shrub and generally do best when 
planted to themselves or im clusters, as 
you would plant other shrubs. They 
average four to six feet in height and 
from three to four feet thru when they 
have attained their growth. They are 
best used as shrubs in landscaping or in 
planting in backgrounds. As a rule they 
produce am enormous amount of bloom, 
often being a complete mass of flowers. 

The pillar rose is something new to rose 
lovers of this country, but it been met 
with great favor on the part of those 
who have tried it. It was produced by 
training back the climbing varieties un- 
til they could be trained to be content 
with a small stake. They are especially 
valuable for hedge effects and when in 
bloom are a complete mass of fragrance. 
They grow to about four feet in height 
and make an excellent hedge. They pro- 
duce an enormous amount of flowers, as 
many as ninety-four flowers having been 
produced on one stem. 

The climbing roses are, of course, famil- 
iar to all. The ramblers, the Dorothy 
Perkins and the climbing American Beau- 
ty are the favorites. They will grow as 
high as fifteen feet in one season and will 
soom cover the house with foliage and 
bloom. They produce an enormous 
amount of bleom. 

Roses are really easy to cultivate when 
one understands their habits. They are 
well worthy of the effort and will add 
charm and distinction to any garden or 
lawn.—C. § 


WATCH FOR RED SPIDER 

Don’t think of big spiders, for when you 
discover you have a case of red spider 
you will find the plants look like they were 
covered on the under side of the leaves by 
a red rust, and you will have to look very 
close to see anything like an insect, and 
really you will need a magnifying glass to 
see a spider in each of the million little 
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work of web they have spun. The damage 
is done, then, and with your best efforts 
you will fail to save that foliage, and often 
the plant will die without starting new 
leaves, tho more often you can save it by 
promptly washing it thoroly. Water is 
the only remedy needed. Destroy the 
webs and the spiders will disappear. 
Syringe with force when possible, and 
wash the leaves well when not, but get 
rid of the spiders at once and keep the 
plants free by frequent washings. Fre- 
quent sprinkling and washing is the best 
preventive, and this pest is worst in hot, 
dry atmospheres. Look for them and don’t 
let them make the leaves red before you 
see them.—L. H. C., Kan. 


REST YOUR FERNS 

All perennial plants will need a rest 
at some time during each season to do 
their best. Nature has provided for this 
by Gold weather in the north and dry 
seasons in the tropics, and if we would 
have the best success we should keep 
this in mind. 

The fern is no exception to the rule. 
You can keep it growing all winter as 
well as all summer, but you will have 
weaker fronds during the winter, and 
fronds with less foliage on them. The 
whole plant suffers a setback. The foliage 
should not die, but new growth xe 
cease. When you have grown a splendid 
crop of fronds in the summer, as you 
can do if you rest the plant in winter, 
you will not need any winter growth 
for summer’s growth will retain its full 
beauty if not allowed to get too dry. 
Keep fairly dry and do not use any plant 
food or stimulant. The rest period should 
begin when the days begin to get fairly 
short and the sun weak, and new growth 
can be started when all nature is awaken- 
ing in the spring. Don’t make the mis- 
take of giving plant food to start growth, 
but give plenty of moisture. Remember, 
tho, that ferns will not stand a wet soil 
for any length of time without harm. 
Few houseplants like wet feet. When 
the fern is growing thriftily then use 
plant food if you will. 


SINGLE PETUNIAS MAKE 
BEAUTIFUL BEDS 

There are not many flowers so easily 
grown that make a better showing in the 
flower garden than the single petunia. If 
the seed is fresh and of a good grade the 
colors will be striking foot varied, some 
spotted and striped and others of the 
finest shades of solid colors. We should 
get good seed from a reliable source every 
year or two or be very careful in saving 
seeds, for they have a tendency to run out. 
The native color is a shade of dull lavender 
and this wil! predominate very soon if not 
worked against. To permit them fo 
self-sow, and to use the volunteer plants 
will quickly cause them to run out. The 
large flowering sorts are not so easily 
grown as the ordinary type, but they are 
rich in colors and veining, and I have had 
them of immense size and finely fringed 
and frilled.—L. C. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE 
To Successful Farming Readers 

With this copy of the magazine there 
is enclosed a small order blank. This 
blank gives our Bargain Rates which 
expire November 18th. 

Even tho your subscription is paid in 
advanee, here is a chance to extend your 
subscription at a substantial saving in 
price. 

Please note the-liberal offers on page 
103. Your neighbors will be surely glad 
to subseribe for Successful Farming at 
these rates and you can earn your choice 
of the articles shown by sending a few 
subscriptions. 

Your cooperation in helping us reach 
the million mark will be appreciated. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 

Des Moines, Iowa 


Kill your own Hogs 


Sausage and Lard 
the “Enterprise” way 


Killing your hogs on the farm 
means bigger profits for you than 
selling ‘‘on the hoof.’’ Pork prod- 
ucts are in demand at high prices. 


Butchering with ‘‘Enterprise’’ 
Meat-and-Food Chopper and 
**Enterprise’’ Sausage Stuffer, Lard 
and Fruit Press, gets better results 
—easier and quicker. 


*‘Enterprise’’ has been the choice 
of farmers and housewives for gen- 
erations. The name ‘‘Enterprise’”’ 
is your guarantee of satisfaction. 
It protects you against imitations. 
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“ENTERPRISE” 
Lard Press and Sausage Stouffer 
4-qt. Japanned) $10.00 
6-qt. = 11.00 


8-qt. o 12.00 





No, 12— 
With Legs $4.00 


“ENTERPRISE” 
Meat-and-Food Chopper 


The chopper wth the true cutting prin- 
ciple—steel against steel. Four-bladed 
steel knife works in perfect contact with 
web pean steel plate. Meat and other 
oods are cut clean. Nourishing juices 
saved. No mangling or tearing. 


“ENTERPRISE” 

Sausage Stuffer, Lard and Fruit Press 
Makes the best lard and finest sausage. 
Patented Corrugated Spout keeps air out 
of sausage casing. Cylinder is bored true. 
Plates can’t jam or break. Lard Strainer 
has broad lips for handling hot cracklings. 
Easily converted into Fruit Press. 


Write for free “Hog Book” 
by F. D. Coburn 


‘ENTERPRISE’ 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


29 Murray St., New York 


1495 Market St., San Francisco 
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Money saved is as 
earned. Save 25 to 40% on your stove, 
range or furnace at Kalamazoo. Our cata- 
log shows you how—send for it today. 
Learn about our big special offer to old and 
Dew customers. 


NO ONE CAN 


QUOTE LOWER 24% 
PRICES THAN “eum 
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as money 


Cash or easy payments. 





MANUFACTURERS ? 





Figure ft out for yourself. Who can make prices as 
low as the manufacturer? No matter where you buy 
our stove, range or furnace someone must first get it 
rom the factory. Why don't YOU get the wholesale 
manufacturer's price and save money? The Kalama- 
zoo Catalog shows you the way. 24-hour shipments, 
30 days’ trial—meney back guarantee. Pipeless 
Furnaces $52.95 and up. 
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BETTER USE SMOKE 


they will begin stinging the moment the 


hive is o} canal I was in the habit of | 
opening up some hives without smoke or | 
bee veil and boasted of their gentleness, | 
when one morning I lifted the cover | 
y ly and a swarm of angry bees attacked 
my face and arms and I beat a hasty | 


- . . | 
retreat with a cloud of bees following me. 


I think I can safely say I got more stings 
then than in all my working with bees 
before or since 
YOUR MOTHER IS BOSS, 
Continued from page 102 
The big man and the little man said | 
nothing. 
“I believe the poor thing’s hungry, Will. 


BILLY 


But, goodness! see how dirty he is and | 
matted.”’ 
“‘Mother—please!”’ Billy could not 


restrain himself, in spite of dad’s warn- 
ing touch. 


“Tf you feed him, Irma, he’s liable iad 


hang around.” 
‘You can see his ribs! R I’m 
not mean, Will, you know that. ‘Billy, 


you can take him around back and give 
him something to eat, outdoors,” 

Billy was down the steps like a flash, 
the big puppy dodging back in alarm 
and then at the boy’s call bounding after 
him. 

In ten minutes they returned, the 
lumbering young dog licking his chops 
as he followed a couple of feet behind 
the boy. 

Billy was excited. 
and his voice broke 
he spol ec 

“Feed him up, Billy?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ returned Billy, emphatically, 
and the pup, grinning up at the man, 
wagged his stub tail in what may have 
been his affirmative. 

“What did you give him?” asked Irma, 
practically, recalling that she had failed 
to specify the rations. 

“T gave him the rest of that meat on 
the pantry shelf, mother, and the dough- 
nuts out of the jar.” 

“All the doughnuts, Billy?” 

Will 

“There was only eight, Dad—cause’ 
I counted. My! He ate ’em down like 
everything!’ 

“Wow!” exclaimed William, half under 
his breath. No doughnuts with his 
morning coffee. But what could he say? 
Irma touched him on the knee, and was 
sport enough to laugh; and Will laughed 
with her. 

“He hasn’t any collar on, Dad,” 
called Billy, who was playing rough and 
tumble with his new friend. There was 
a suggestive note in his voice. 

“He’s just a stray cur, Billy, I guess,’ 
responded his father, in derogatory | 
accents. “Hey, Jack!” he called, suddenly. 

The P uppy left the little boy and came 
promptly to Billy’s dad, putting his 
forepaws on the lower step. William 
gently pulled the dog’s ears, and Jack 
let his big lower jaw drop in a grin of 
friendship, knowing this light tugging 
was a sign of friendship. 

“How'd you know his name was Jack?” 
asked Billy, coming to the steps and 
sitting down beside the dog. 

“Well, I—just kind of guessed it, 
Billy,”’ laughed Dad. 

“Where you going, Jack?” asked Dad, 
ut length, gravely, taking the dog’s 
muzzle in his hand. “Better be on your 
way, old shredded wheat. Come on 
Get out! Beat it!” He pushed carelessly, 
and the dog resisted, because of the 
friendship in the man’s tone even in its 
dismissal 

Now, the fact 


nobody’s dog—just 


His eyes sparkled, 
and squeaked when 


inquired Dad. 


asked 


that Jack was 
He had come 
and couldn’t 


was 
a waif. 


from some place in the city, 
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Some beekeepers work with bees wih 
out smoking them. It is not advisablk 
Sometimes one may work with them for | 
days —_ trouble, and then some day | 
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right. Take advantage of this 
sneaatans offer, ag b asmall amount down—the 
ts—and you can 
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Install It Yourself! 


ing is made to fit any basement. Save the usual 
installation cost of 
skill needed—nothing but a hammer and a saw! 
The only furnace with the “Gable-Top” radi- 
ator, receiving all the direct rays of fire. 
The only furnace with the square construction 
giving absolutely straight and free passageof air. 
Complete combustion of all gases by super+ 
heated air saves you 25% on your coal bill. 
The only furnace with the oblong fire- burm 
in ood than any other. = 


Nov 


Our patented 
extensible cas- 
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Pipeless 
Furna 


ce 
The Only Furnace That Comes Completely Erected! 


No mechanical 


in home 
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Home! 
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Heat Your Home Nature’s Way! 
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Send for Our Free Book about the man 


Bulldog. Don’t buy any furnace before you get the book. 


Babson Bros. 


ex- 
it 


The Bulldog burns any kind of fuel and heats your home in Nature’s way— giving you a 
complete, constant circulation of moist, warm air such as no other system can accomplish. 
Gives the most heat for the least fuel! Saves you money! Find out about it today! 


Our fully illustrated free book explains all 


rensinaive features cs the 
rite for it TODAY’: 


19th Street and California pas 








Constructed of finest steel. Just 
push the button and outcom 
the article you ese 
Worth $1.Postpai 
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nen, paper knife, 

ink eraser, vencil 

ener, nail file,ano cleaner, me- 
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with screw attachment,foo* aie. 


Universal Co., Box 397, Stamfor?, Jonn. 














NO DULL TIMES SELLING FOOD 


People must eat. Federal distributors make big money 
$3,000 yearly and up. No capital or experience needed; 
guaranteed sales; unsold goods may be returned. Your 
name on packages builds your own business. Free Samples 
to customers. Repeat orders sure; Exclusive territory. 
Ask now! FEDERAL PURE FOOD C0, ~ = Chi 


AGENTS RITE Magic Washing ° wonder. Washes 
clothes without rubbing. Sells for 25c, you . mak 
18c. Sample free. Write quick. BES EVER 
PRODUCTS CO.. ee < Irvin 
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have found his way back even if he had 
had the desire to do so. He was used to 
harsh words and to kicks, and thru 
much practice was very quick in dodging 
stones. Life hadn’t been easy or joyful 
for him, yet his spirit was clean and sweet. 
He was wary because of experience in 
his short, hard career, but he was willing 
to meet friendship with friendship. 

When the man said “Beat it!’’—his 
tone curt, yet kind—he shut his jaws 
and looked up steadily at the big human, 
questioningly and a. 

Will looked over his head and stared 
into the darkening fields. The dog’s 
look hurt him. 

Irma with a quick glance at her hus- 
band’s sober face, arose and smoothed 
her skirts. 

“Bed, Billy,” she said, and started 
from the steps. 

Billy, obedient, joined her, turning 
back, but not speaking. 

Jack left his position and went to them. 

“Go away!’”’ ordered Irma, sharply. 
“Go away!” 

Jack stopped short, and remained 
motionless, on the alert, watching, head 
to one side, ears cocked. Perhaps he 
hoped for a call—to surprise him—but 
no call came. When the lady and his 
new-found friend were out of sight, he 
returned to the front yard and sat down, 
his back to the man. 

Presently he got up, stretching, gave 
William a grave look, and then stalked 
down the walk to the road and passed 
into the field and disappeared. 

Will slowly and thotfully refilled his 
pipe and smoked it out; then arose and 
went into the house and joined Irma in 
the sitting room. 

“Billy asleep?” 
down. 

“Yes, but I had quite a fuss with him. 
He was all worked up over that nasty 
dog.” 

The larger “Billy” made no comment 
and asked no questions. He understood 
about the fuss. 

“Irma,” he said, abruptly, ‘“you’re 
wrong about this dog business. If a boy 
wants a dog the way Billy does,, it’s 
his right to have one. I’m going to whistle 
that mongrel pup back and keep him 
till someone claims him.” 

Irma put her work on the table, and, 
making a half turn, stared across the 
table at her husband, her pretty face 
almost white, her eyes flashing. 

“Will Mayburn, if you call that dog 
back, or get any other dog, I’ll—leave 
youl” She spoke sharply, determinedly, 
for all her resentment against insistence 
about the dog question seemed to crystal- 
ize now. “You can choose between a 
dog and me.”’ 

“Irma! Be sensible!” Will saw that 
his wife was really angry; this disturbed 
him. exceedingly, and, yet, as is human 
nature, his own accumulation of resent- 
ment at her attitude in the matter came 
to a quick head. “You're not reasonable,” 
he added, forcing himself to a milder tone. 

“What woman is!’’ responded Irma, 
sarcastically. 

“Probably ndne,” he retorted, in the 
same spirit. He counted ten, and swore, 
deliberately, under his breath. ‘Now, 
listen to me,”’ he said, crisply, “the boy’s 
going to have a dog!” 

“Not in this house—with me.” Irma 
spoke calmly, but her voice was hard. 
“You have the privilege of having the 
dog. I can’t stop that, but—” 

“Wouldn’t you try him for a week 
and see whether you could put up with 
him?—for Billy.” 

“No.” Irma gave this negative de- 
cisively, but in her heart she knew that 
if the proposal had been made before or 
even tonight in different spirit she would 
gladly have agreed to it. But, of course, 
she didn’t say so. 

Will looked at her, and then into va- 

Continued on page 116. 


he asked, as he sat 
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This offers you a ten-day test 
which will be a revelation to you. It 
will show you the way to whiter, 
cleaner, safer teeth. 


Millions of people of some forty 
races now employ this method. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere advise it. You 
should learn how much it means to 
you and yours. 


Clouded by a film 


Your teeth are clouded more or less 
by film. The fresh film is viscous — 
you can feel it with your tongue. It 
clings. to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. 

Old methods of brushing leave 
much of that film intact. The film 
absorbs stains, so the teeth look dis- 
colored. Film is the basis of tartar. 


How it ruins teeth 

That film holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acids. It 
holds the acids in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. So most tooth troubles are 
now traced to that film, and they are 
almost universal. 


Pepsadéeni 


us. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
nearly all the world over. All drug- 
gists supply the large tubes. 








elightful Test 


To bring you prettier teeth 


Now we combat it 


Dental science, after long research, 
has found two film combatants. 
Many careful tests have proved their 
efficiency. Leading dentists every- 
where urge their daily use. 


A new-day tooth paste has been 
created, called Pepsodent. It com- 
plies with modern requirements. And 
these two great film combatants are 
embodied in it. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent brings two other effects 
which authority now deems essential. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer 
for acids which cause decay. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube and watch these effects for a 
while. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coats disappear. 


Then judge the benefits by what 
you see and feel. You will be amazed. 





a 


10-Day Tube Free * 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 409, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube to a family, 
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FTER all,” I heard someone complain early last 
November, “isn’t it unfortunate that our national 
Thanksgiving day comes in brown old November 
instead of in rich, mellow October, when the earth 
really does teem with that jovial —! of plenty 
we're always talking about! oe a this sky is slate- 
ray, and this sod looks utterly dead and unproductive! 
Do you suppose the season is later in New England?” 
i I thought of that remark again when the evening of the day came. 
i | Winter was closing in upon us, and it was true that the chickadees sang 
The bare vines rattled at the windows and even 


And yet, somehow, with the wind c: outside and the wood-fire 
singing inside, Thanksgiving always spells Home to me. Something— 
outside cheerlessness, perhaps—seems to emphasize the things of 
spirit, and to draw us lonely humans closer together than it is our wont 
to gather. 

We are fortunate, of course, if we can return to the old roof, or attract 
@ younger generation to our own. But if we can’t, each of us—hurried 
business women in city apartments, solitary grandmothers in country 
towns, weary schoolteachers—can at least cherish the home feeling 
and share in some small way with some other soul the magic of the 
home atmosphere. 

Home isn’t really a place or a house or even a person. “Home is 
where Mother is,”” we children used to think, and yet I know several 
women, not mothers or even wives, whose very beings seem to radiate 
home cheer. And none of them “own their homes” in the usual meaning 
of the phrase. 

At Thanksgiving time, I always thank God for homes—the real homes 
of the world—homes of the spirit. I think of the little humble lamp-lit 
homes built by hard labor, of the lonely little hill-farm homes, and the 
miles and miles of city roofs, sheltering thousands of still lonelier hearts, 
fo: no place is lonelier than the city can be. May this Thanksgiving 













to a dull brown month. 


the stars looked cold. 


vember after all. (“Homel 

intimate, pertaining to the  Cllbes 
ray outside, things of the spirit 
ze Cron. 





kt ring them happiness, and the home feeling. 
I, for one, am one | that Reh meng a comes in homely brown No- 








ter: “simple, unpretending, 
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always seem closer.—Helen Conte 
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THOSE ATTIC TRUNKS 

Are your attic trunks filled with cast- 
off garments which are either hopelessly 
out of fashion or else half worn but too | 
good to throw away? Why not take a day 
off, and sort over these things? You will 
find unlimited possibilities. 

Many an old garment may be made over 
but first examine it carefully and ask your- 
self these questions: Is it worth making | 
over? Is it not too badly worn? Will it} 
pay me to spend precious hours ripping 
out, cleaning, cutting and sewing? Per- 
haps I will have to buy somuch new mate- 
rial or new trimmings to go with the old 
that the expense will be prohibitive. 


W hy not dispose of the garment just as | | belt for that new gingham dress. 
F An old bedsheet is quickly converted 


it is? It is often better to give an old 
garment to some one who can use it, 
rather than to let it lie in an attic, unused, 
where dust | and “moth and rust 
corrupt.” 
you to dispose of such articles. 

What will we do with those garments | 
whichare good enough to make over? Sel- | 
dom can they be remodeled for their | 
original owners, but oh! what a wealth | 
of children’s clothes they will make. 

Suits for the little boys may be cut 
from the men’s old suits, sturdy little | 
jeans from the unworn parts of father’s 
overalls; tiny vests for the new baby are 
made from cast-off knitted underwear or | 
white hose; and what little girl would not 
like to have bloomers or petticoats made 
from father’s old gray flannel shirts! 

Every mother knows of many schemes 
by which the dollar may be stretched. 


The Red Cross can always help | slips out of an old sheet by using the top 


} your bed. I 


| The smaller pieces, if hemmed or edged with 


Father’s light colored shirts wear out 
around the neck band first while the rest 
is often good; make one wee little after- 
noon apron out of the wide back piece, and 
| another one by sewing together the two 
front pieces and cutting away the worn 
|parts around theneck. The skirt of an 
| old faded housedress makes a serviceable 
| everyday petticoat. 

There is often enough material in a 
| girl’ s white plaited middy skirt to make a 
pair of pillow slips. These are especially 
| attractive in Indianhead, linen, linene, or 
twill. The skirt of pique may be trans- 
formed into an adorable baby coat, or it 
| may be cut up to make a collar, cuffs and 


into a bag to hang over the — dresss 
| to protect it from dust and soil as it hangs 
| in the closet. You can cut a pair of pillow 


and bottom and discarding the center 
which is usually badly worn. An ol 
double sheet.may be cut down to fit a 
single bed or a child’s crib. 

Have you an old counterpane? It will 
make an excellent mattress protector for 
have seen bath towels and 
yath rugs made from an old bedepread. 


simple crochet, make good wash cloths. 
Let us not forget the great war-time 
lessons of economy and thrift. Those are 
two virtues which every farm woman must 
possess if she is to be in the truest sense 
her husband’s partner and help-mate.— 
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SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
OFFERS 
to introduce our goods 





headin Plate 


A beautiful novelty. And so handy, too. 
Used for sandwich 


to pass around. A perfect gift for the 
woman who entertains. Sent anywhere 
east of the Miss. for $1, money order or 
check. lf west, add l5c postage. 


Handsome 9 %-in. 
Cut Glass Vase 


only 75¢c 
Clear, spark 






. Always an appropriate 
hristmas wey Send T6c, 
money order or check. If west 
of the Miss., add 15c postage. 


Six Tumblers 
Real Cut Glass 





lass, each handsomely cut 

the “Marguerite” design. A great gift— 

a great bargain. Sent to any address east 

of the Miss. for only $1.25, money order or 
check. If west add 20c postage. 


Cut Glass 








Mrs. J. M. Q. 


. Jam Jar, 50c 
4 inches high 


7 Here’s a much admired gift 
that costs little but will be 
greatlyappreciated. The neat- 
est way to serve jam, jelly or marmalade on 
the table. Clear sparkling glass with hand- 






69. buys this Cut Glass 
Sugar & Cream Set 


Think—a handsome cream pitcher and 
sugar bow! of genuine cut glass for less 
than a dollar! Striking design of large 
flowers on “‘optic”’ glass. Convenient size, 
easy to handle. A Gihen one will appre- 

Send 69c, money or check. If 
west of the Miss., add l5c postage. You'll 
be pleased—money hack if ygu aren’ t. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 
All Eleven Pieces for only $4 


A wonderful opportunity to settle several Christmas 
Problems—and to save money. For $4, money order or 
check, we will send you all the cut giass articles shown 
here—! Sandwich Plate, 1 Vase, 1 Sugar Bowl, 1 Creamer, 
6 Tumblers, and 1 Marmalade Jar with cover. If west of 
the Miss., add 55e postage. All genuine Krystal Kraft 

Cut Glass, aS anes eee aeetee. 
We pack carefully and deliver promptly and safely. 


ORDER TODAY 


Don’t wait for the Christmas rush to crowd and delay 
the mails. Send in your order NOW—and be all ready 
when the holidays arrive. 


—we pay postage 
River. 




















MADE-AT-HOME TOYS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


By EMMA 8. TYRRELL 


Soft, cuddly toys that can be trusted 
never to bump one’s head are prime 
favorites with babies from cradle age to 
three or even more years. What could 
delight the baby’s heart more than the 
adorable little animals here pictured, 
vhich Mother or Big Sister can make at 
home in a very short time, using perhaps 
leftover bits of material. 

These toys are all made of white woolen 
goods, which does not pick up soil quit 
so easily as do the soft fuzzy cottons. 
Toy Cat, with his fine, frank countenance, 
has good-looking features made of black 
thread. His eyes are a lurid green, and a 
tiny tip of red tongue peeps out, cat- 
fashion, matehing the red wool rosette 
under his right ear. 

Toy Dog gazes furtively out of the 
corners of coal-black eves. His red tongue 
and an imitation sweater composed merely 
of stripes of red yarn worked directly 
on his body, lend a note of cheerful color, 
and his floppy ears are lined most natural- 
ly with pink. Happy Hare, the stiff- 
legged rabbit below, also boasts pink eyes, 
pink linings for his ears, a red tongue, and 
black outlines for all prominent features. 

A great number of materials lend them- 
selves to the making of these toys. May- 
be your piece bag will yield some fairly 
large scraps of light-colored eiderdown, 
cottonflannel, sateen, terry cloth, or other 
suitable material. Short lengths of yarn, 
too, may be us-d for the necessary em- 
broidering, the greater part of which is 
doné in sumple outline stitch. Toy Dog’s 
sweater is even more simply made; the 
lines around the neck, waist and cuffs are 
done in outline stitch, but the vertical 
lines are merely long basting stitches 
reaching from neck to waist. 

If one prefers to buy new cloth, a 
12-inch length of material 36 inches wide 
will suffice for the three animals. 

It is well to buy washable stuff, for | 
then the little animals may be thoroly 
scrubbed with mild soap and a small 
brush. 

Working: patterns for cutting, with de- 
tailed directions for making the three toys 
will be mailed promptly to anyone who 
sends four cents in stamps to cover the 
cost of postage and mailing. Address 
your request for patterns to the Home 
Department Editor, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Had Your 
Tron Today? 





Stewed Raisins 








best for stewing. 


One package Sun- Maid Raisins; 


| 1 slice orange or lemon rind; 2 


cups cold water. 

Put raisins and water in sauce- 
pan and bring to boiling point. 
Add slice of orange or lemon and 
cook for 30 minutes. Sugar may 
be added, but it is not neces- 
sary. Stewed raisins being very 
rich should be served in small 
portions. 





Sandee Raisins 
should cost you no more 
than the following prices: 
Seeded (in 15 oz. blue 

pkge.)—20c 
Seedless (in 15 oz. red 

pkge.)—18c 
Seeded and Seedless 
(11 oz.)—15ce 


Red package (Seediess), 
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Good November Food 


For Men on Farms 


_ The reading of newspapers and farm journals in easy chairs calls for different 
kinds of food than plowing days require. 
Inactivity is particularly the foe of good health on the farm. 
You need foods then that tend to do what exercise does during busy times. 
Stewed Raisins are luscious and effective 

Stewed raisins served with cream is a most delicious breakfast fruit-dish, and one 
that brings real winter benefits. 

Eat them frequently when exercise is lacking. For raisins are 75 per cent fruit 
sugar in soustionlir predigested form. 


And this sugar and the raisin skins make a mildly laxative 
food that's the most effective natural fruit-laxative we know. 

Raisins furnish food-iron also—fine food for the blood. 

You need but a tiny bit of iron daily but that need is vital. 
Stewed raisins will help you get your daily portion of it in a 
most attractive way. 

The fact is, you will like this dish so well that it will be your 
regular morning fruit-food the year round. 

Try it now and note how delicious. = it every morning for 
ten days as atest. Decide then if it’s also a health food that 
you need, 


Always ask for 


Sun-Maid Raisins 


Get delicious Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins from your grocer. 
Stew them as directed in the column to the left 


Mail coupon for valuable free book, ‘‘Sun-Maid Recipes,” 


describing scores of other luscious raisin foods. 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 


Membershtp 13,000 


DEPT. B-111, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
















UT THIS OUT AND SEND IT 












Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, 
Dept. B-111, Fresno, Calif 
Please send me copy of your free book, “Recipes with Raisins.” 
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KEEPING THE BREAD-BOX - 
CLEARED 
The bits of dry bread and twisted heels 
of loaves that litter the bread-box are the 


| 

| 
despair of many a thrifty housewife. How 
to use them to advantage is often a prob- | 
lem especially in kitchens where economy | 
must be practiced. It does seem wicked | 
to throw away anything that has food | 


value. To make good things to eat from 
dry bread and so save buying other ma- 
terial is true economy. 


Pudding seems to be the first thought 
when bread accumulates; but most fami- 
lies will stand for just a certain amount of 
bread pudding and then it is taboo. Well, 
fortunately, there are other ways of using 
dry bread 

Make croutons to serve with soup and 
save the crackers that you would have to 
pay for. If you spread the bread lightly 
with bacon fat or butter substitute before 
cutting the little cubes and browning them 
in the oven, they turn out much tastier. If 
you leave a bowlful on the kitchen table, 
the children will devour them by the hand- 
ful when they come home from school— 
and save your fresh bread. 

Children like rusk, too, when there is 
plenty of good top-milk to eat with it. 
Place the dry pieces of bread in a pan, 
sprinkle over them a little sugar and a bit 
of cinnamon, and let them brown slowly 
and evenly in a moderate oven. Then, 
put on a bread-board and roll out into 
crumbles with a rolling-pin. There will 
be a tremendous demand for rusk from the 
little folks once you begin to make it. 

Another way to get md of dry bread and 
that at the same time provides a substi- 
tute for dumplings is to place thick half or 
quarter slices over the top of thestew and 
let them steam with tightly-closed cover 
for a few minutes before serving. Let 
them steam in like manner over hot apple- 
sauce or any thick stewed fruit and you 
have a wholesome dessert to serve with 
sugar and cream, or pudding sauce. 

A dressing may be made from bread to 
eat with roast or any hot or cold meat. The 
crusts cut from sandwiches are particularly 
good for this. Put a generous spoonful of 
fat in a pan and fry in it for a few minutes 
two onions cut fine. Then add two or three 
cupfuls of bread crumbs and stir until the 
fat has penetrated them. Then wet it 
up with about a cupful of gravy or stock 
or of broth made from beef extract. 
Season rather highly with salt, pepper, 
poultry seasoning and a sprinkle of nut- 
meg. Bake for an hour in a slow oven. A 

























little sausage meat or chopped cooked | 
bacon or fat of boiled ham may be added ' 
to this dressing if you happen to have it | 
but is not necessary. 


A bread omelet is good and saveseggs. | 


Cut a thick slice of bread into small 
squares and cover with just enough milk 
to be entirely absorbed. Add salt and 


there well beaten eggs. Cook mebsks: 
ed pan like any other omelet. 

Bread used in a souffle makes a small | 
amount of meat go a long way. Melt to-| 


gether a tablespoonful of butter and a} 
tablespoonful of flour. Add one cup of 
milk and one-half cup of bread crumbs. 
Cook until thick. Then add one cup of | 
cold meat cut up in small pieces (ham | 
should be chopped), one tablespoonful of | 
minced parsley, salt and pepper, and the | 
yo ks of two eggs Butter a dish well. Put | 
in the mixture and then fold in the stiffly | 
beaten whites. Set the baking-dish ina | 
pan of hot water nd bake tor thirtv to 
forty minutes. This souffle is a good way 

to finish up a roast and often makes it 

ossible to get one meal ~~; it Quanti- 
tic hould be doubled for a large family. 


ihere 18 a kind of olor fied bre ad- pud- | 
ding which might be called bread tart. 
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not working. 


is the result. Why 
worth of salt > 


Instantly 


for it by name. 


Curing and Butter 
Farm.”’ It’s Free. 





Chicago 


The danger of salt crust 
in meat curing 


“The supreme test of salt is 
in reaching this inner circle 


Why “‘Shirking’’ Salt Must Be Avoided 


A salt crust on your meat means that much of the salt is 
This shir 
curing power to the meat. 
curing is thrown upon that little bit of salt that does dis- 
solve and penetrate. 


Send for our new booklet, 
Making on the 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 





Tests prove that 
Colonial Special 
Farmers Salt dis- 
solves three times 
as fast as ordi- 





king salt never adds its flavor and 


Therefore, the whole job of 


Imperfect cure and possible spoilage 
risk this for the sake of a few cents’ 


Dissolving Salt Needed 


To get a perfect cure—to hold all the fine meat flavor, full natural 
color and firm tender texture, you must use salt that dissolves in- 
stantly and completely. 


Colonial Special Farmers Salt is the only salt of a soft, porous flaky 
texture that “‘melts like a snow flake.” 
uniformly and never leaves a salt crust. 


For Cooking, Baking—All rom Uses 


Colonial Special Farmers Salt is 
just pure salt in porous flaky form 
that prevents the waste of ordinary 
salt through caking or lumping. 
Best for cooking, baking, meat cur- 
ing, butter making, and table use. 


Colonial Special Farmers Salt is 
sold by all dealers who realize that 
salt is not salt until it dissolves. Ask 


It penetrates evenly, flavors 


Put up in 70- 
lb. bags of lin- 
en ma 

al that makes 
fine 











‘Meat 








- Buffalo - 4tlanta 


COLONIAL 





SPECIAL FARMERS 











SALT 


For Stock Salt—Use Colonial Block Salt 
Smooth—Hard—Lasting—Won’t Chip 


Made of Evaporated Sait 
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Turn into a greased pie | 


Put two cups of bread crumbs into three 
cups of milk. Add one-half cup sugar, the 
yolks of three eggs and flavor with either 
lemon or vanilla. i i 
plate and bake until firm. Remove from 
oven and spread with jelly, jam or marma- 
lade. Then cover with a meringue made 
from the three egg whites, three table- 
spoons sugar and a few drops of the flavor- 
ing. Brown in a very slow oven. This 
should be thoroly chilled before serving. 
—DMrs. A. A. K. 
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SAUSAGE FROM PORK AND BEEF 
The following methods for making pork 
sausage as well as bologna, vienna and 
smoked summer sausage, have been tried 
and found satisfactory. It is possible to 
have sausage tkruout the entire year. 
For good pork sausage, take three parts 
lean to one of fat and season with a pound 
of salt, four tablespoonfuls of black pep- 
per, a teaspoonful of cayenne and. four 
teaspoonfuls of pulverized sage to every 
fifty pounds of meat. Cut the meat in 
pieces of convenient size for grinding, mix 
in the seasoning and run thru a meat 
chopper. Tastes will differ, and it is 











always best to season lightly at first, fry | 


a trial cake and add more of such as is| 


needed. Sausage that has been made 
several days will have a more uniform 
flavor from the seasoning. 

For immediate use sausage can be 
packed away in jars and crocks. If stuffed 
tightly in clean muslin bags it may be 
hung in the smokehouse and will keep 
until warm spring weather. If the bags 
are dipped in melted paraffin it will keep 
as well in small slender bagsasif stuffedin 
casings. For keeping thru the summer, 
fry until done, pack in stone jars or tin 
pails and cover with melted lard. Do 
not use the grease that it was fried in to 
cover it, as there will be some water in the 
grease that will cause it to become strong. 

Excellent. bologna sausage can be made 
at home by the following method: Use 
thirty pounds of beef and twenty pounds 
of pork seasoned with one pound of salt, 
two tablespoonfuls of mace, four table- 
spoonfuls of black pepper and two table- 
spoonfuls of coriander. Grind the beef, 
salt it and let it cure for twenty-four hours 
or a little longer, then grind it again fine. 
Grind the pork separately, put both to- 
gether, add a gallon of water and the 
seasoning. Mix thoroly, stuff in large 
casings or in muslin bags that are later to 
be paraffined. Allow it to hang for an 
hour in a coo! place, then smoke for two or 
three hours, or until it is a good color. It 
should be directly over dense smoke, but 
should not get too hot. After it has been 
smoked, boil for two hours if. in muslin 
bags three inches in diameter, or one hour 
if in small casings. Place in cold water for 
half an hour and hang. The muslin bags 
are then dipped in melted paraffin until 
well coated. 

Vienna sausage is made in the same 
manner as bologna except that the pro- 
portion is two parts of beef to one of pork, 
and it is stuffed in small casings. When 
smoked it requires only about fifteen min- 
utes’ boiling, after which it is dipped in 
cdéld water and hung. 

For making summer sausage, use twen- 
ny pounds of cured beef, that is, beef 
that has been cut up and salted, and let 
lie for thirty-six to forty-eight hours; 
fifteen pounds of pork, six ounces black 
pepper, one ounce mustard seed. No more 
salt will be needed, since the cured beef 
will contain enough, usually about a 
pound. Grind and mix thoroly, then 
spread out in a cool place for twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours, after which stuff in 
casings or muslin bags and dip in paraffin. 
Smoke for several days and leave hanging 
in a dry, cool place. It may be kept thru- 
out the summer the same as other cured 
meats. The mold that forms on it can be 
wiped off and will leave no bad effect. 
—H. F. G. 
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“< “Preservation— 
The First Law of Nature’ 


We, 
a a 
Every good farmer protects the roofs of his buildings; 

cteosotes wooden fence posts; and ‘‘saves the sur- 
face” of buildings with paint. Does every member 
of a modern farm family preserve the enamel of 
the teeth just as carefully? Brushing the teeth after 
each meal is a common sense investment in health 
Tooth enamel—the precious outer covering— 
is only about #z of an inch thick on the grind- 
nN ing surfaces. A non-gritty dental cream will 
{ | safely “wash” and polish this thin protective 
covering. (The United States Public Health 
“ro Service warns against gritty dentifrices.) Once 

the enamel is broken or scoured away nature 
does not restore it. 


COLGATE'S 


Cleans Teeth the Right Way 
“Washes” and Polishes— Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Doctors agree that sickness is often prevented by keep- 
ing the teeth clean andsound. For “Good Teeth— Good 
Health” Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream has just the 
common sense combination you need in a safe tooth 
cleanser. Young folks use it willingly and regularly after 
each meal because they like its delicious flavor. 

Its specially prepared non-gritty Pureand mild its vegetable oil 


chalk loosens clinging particles soap ‘““washes”’ the teeth thor- 
from the enamel. oughly clean. 
























Colgate’s cleans teeth thoroughly — 
no safe dentifrice does more. A Lance 
tube costs 25c—why pay more? 










 conoaTs & CO., Farm Household Dept. 87 
199 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me samples of the following articles. I enclose the amount of stamps shown for each 


! 

| 

t one checked. 

O Rapid Shave Cream............2¢ 
l 

| 

! 


OC Face Powder................... 6c 
fy ES 4c © Ribbon Dental Cream, Free 
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This Wonderful 
invention 


Mak to $100 a Week 

rd ay Srontert ecw 

. Gi * iant lights 

-- % ty eres ideal illuminat'oa. 
Burns Kerosene or 

Clean, odorless, economical. Burns 

%%p air, 4% fuel. Absolutely safe. 

bie ae at! fecee 

i hea wi . Patented. 

Grectest improvement of age. Table 


converts any ordinary 
cook stove into a gas 
stove. OXO-GAS is 
made from common 
kerosene and air 
(mostly air). Cheap- 
er, cleaner and more 
















. - . kL 3 lem ° 
efficient than coal. OXO-GAS appliances mat pean You siacty 
for every purpose. We have openings for take orders, We deliver by Parcel 
responsible, energetic men as distributors. Post end do collecting. Com- 


missions ap same day you take 
orders. © experience necessary. 
Get started at once. Big veason 
sow on. Write today for catalog 


end offer. 
AKRON LAMP CO. 
Lamp Bldg, Akron, 0. 


Only those who can properly finance themselves 
considered. 


GLORIA LIGHT COMPANY 
115 N. Mav St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Good-Bye 
Gray Hair! 


CIENCE has found the natural way to restore 
the color to gray hair! Tru-Tone, the marvel 
ous new scientific discovery, restores the colorless 5 “me * : 

hair to its true, original shade. It does not discolor The work of the American Red Cross 
the hair—it recolors it through a simple, normal | needs no explanation. It has become en- 
— et deared to the hearts of not only all Ameri- 
Tru Tone is not an ordinary dye, or stain, ortint. | cans but all the world. Wherever there 18 | 
It is pleasant and simple to use—none of the muss | . 4 . ace. the | 
and trouble of an ordinary color-restorer. It makes | £Teat human need, in war or in peace, t ne | 
no BBerence w bother your hair was black, blonde | Red Cross is promptly on hand. 
or auburn. Tru-Tone works equally well, makin The bs » against deat oes tragically 

your hair appear the same as it was before it had he vattle against death goes ag EY 
|on. Floods and storms and fires lay waste | 


even a trace of gray in it. ; Lind i 
mn 8 ¢ » »8 f cand in 
Send No Money the efforts and the hopes of mankind 
. the country as well as in the cities. The 
On receipt of coupon below, or a postcard, we | p Sane ta Ginek 1 ; > 
will send you a full size $3.00 bottle of Tru-Tone Red Cross 1s first m war, first. in pe ace, 
for which you pay the postman only $1.45 (plus | first in the hearts of all. Besides being 
postage). This is a specially reduced introduc- | first to meet everv crisis, it is last to leave 
tory offer. If, after a fair trial, you are not de-|-,  -, Ane, Sy ar 3 it I . 
lighted with results, return what is left and we will | it- The Red Cross finishes what it begins. 
refund your money at once. Just mail the coupon | Of course vou will want to continue your 
now—no money. Tru-Tone will be sent to you in . ee : - - ranizatio 
a plain, sealed package—no marks to indicate con- | — mbership in this great organiza tic 2. 
tents. Address DOMINO HOUSE, Dept. 743713 | | be membership campaign is on between 
269 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Armistice day, November 11, and Thanks. 


giving day this year. 














Domino House, Dept, T 13711 


269 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. DOES A PLAN OF WORK HELP? 
sy Sees ae tert | At the last meeting of our neighborhood 
what is left of Tru-Tone if after « fal test, Lam ent pleseed unk | women’s club I was surprised to learn how 
results and you agree to refund my money | very few farm women really believe that a 
Nam calaeis plan of work is a practical idea. They 
~~ | argue that somanyunlooked-for things are 
Address _.-. | constantly interrupting one’s plan that it 
is not worthwhile to work on a definite 

City . REO pcsecsnenennes: pre gram. 

If you wish, you may send money with coupon and save postage. It is quite true that interruptions are 
Petes eusstes U.S. 51.00, ca Gi evew bound to occur on the farm. In the middle 















id Chai 
Invali . air ealves that have broken thru the fence, 
Jit ye — FR or one must run out to drive the sheep or 


bines ifort and strength with 4 , 
ow pr We specialize in wheel chickens away from the garden. W here 
tmost durability for , 


there are children the case 1s even more 








FF 
aa: Leese | true. A thousand times a day one must 

‘Selected oak | stop in the midst of a household task to 

back and. front. | perform some unexpected duty. 

Bla finish |. Besides the inevitable delay occasioned, 

type, wheels, with such interruptions give rise to a confused 


sense of tension, of time passing and of 
work piling up that one is unable to accom- 
plish. Right here is where the written plan 


BETZCO STANDARD 
Chair } i t 


iy ) ist- 

















able bac Re ning 

sttachment operated by thumt |. . . 

mu lowers back and raises lew | @Ra908 || | of work will help most. By checking off 
rest—converts onait into, ouch. |Hyez aunsie | the things one has already accomplished, 
& Betz Company. Get FREE | needinvalid | making a note of the tasks that may be 
In | Chalr Catalog—gives airs, we pay | . as 

Sut descrimtions, prices, mses, | scale ie left until another day, and thinking out 
ete obligation. Send coupon | ceder---W rite the simplest way of performing the tasks 

for book postal will do v 7 


ee en OO Jcascsenaooeeeeee | that remain to be finished, we find that 
Fee ee oP ALMATION DExkzD | |the confusion and nervous tension has 

Send prices and [7] Send Agent's been eliminated. This last point is the 

bavels Case Cotang Proposition § | One that recommends itself most strongly 
Name ce Seer receceseescosesesesesesseses to my mind. 

Usually on Sunday I take a few mo- 
ments to think thru the work that I wish 
to get done during the week. I then make 
a list and divide the tasks according to the 
days. This program I post on the wall 
just above the sink where I can think it 
cts Cheatin Hatentn, Wo lniee oo eae over while washing my dishes. I find that 
bonly DIRECT FROM OUR FACTORY to you.) | it holds me down to more concentrated 














LICHTING FIXTURE 
CATALOCVUE 


Our prices are 50° LOWER than elsewhere in 
the United States. We manufacture all our 












ready to hang, as low as $24.50. Write at 





frees my mind from worrisome, useless 





= 280 Bowery, Dept. 145, New York City 











Successful Farming advertisements may be | that the same idea can be used to advan- 
selied on. They point the way to square deals | tagein hisownwork, Try itout.—M.T.J. 








Easy Method Music Co., 03 Clarkson Bidg., Ci 
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The 


Wilderness 
Girl 












Country 
Beyond 


JAMES OLIVER 
CURWOOD’S 


Great new 
novel of the 
No 


Fx years this 
Michigan au- 
thor’snovelshave 
been best-sellers. 
Now he has beat- 
en ail of his pre- ; 
vious work with “2 

a wonderful novel of wilder- 
nesslove. Don’t let yourself miss it ! 


At Bookstores Everywhere—$2.00 
litan Book (@rporation 


a9 Wess 40. Street. New York { 


Play FREE} 
New Way in1 Hour 


lM ll ol | 
oe ra ee ae 


MUSIC WITHOUT NOTES. _ Simple as a-b-c. 
300,000 children and grown-ups have learned. No 
knowledge of note music and no teacher required; 
no lessons by mail. Sent FREE on Trial, 100 fa- 
mous vocal and instrumental! selections printed in 
wonderful new EASY FORM Music in one book, 
SEND NO MONEY If you don’t learn in 5 days 

to play SEVERAL pieces 
send it back. Or, if you keep it, pay only 6c for 











| of dish washing, for instance, one is likely | each selection. Act while SPECIAL HALF-PRICE 
ito be called to help put in a couple of | OFFER LASTS!No extra charges. Be sure to state 


how many white keys on your piano or organ. 
i. 





YARN 


100% PURE WOOL 


Save % by making sweaters, scarfs, caps 
wy shawls and other knitted things from this 
‘warm, long wearing, pure wool yarn. 
Send for Free color card of stylish, at- 
tractive shades—also money sav- 
ing catalog of many other Home- 

roducts. Founded 1876 
HOME WOOLEN MILLS 
237 MainSt.,Eaton Rapids, Mich. 





& Special seta fo 0 . : . - ’ : 7 ‘ 
pee ee for 8 room house complete! | effort, that it suggests the thing to do next | Sursi toand we will vend vite, ell peetane 
Biuine Mtg 


prepaid. 
Co., 318 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass. 


cace for Latest catalog. P< when one task 1s completed, and that it ALL WOOL KNITTING YAR For 


Direct 


burdens. My husband is beginning to see from manufacturer at 95c, $1.35 and $1.60 a pound. 


paid on $65 orders. Write for samples. 


Postage 
H.A. BARTLETT, HARMONY, MAINE 











CHRISTMAS MUSIC OFFERINGS 

On Christmas day, the world’s holiday, 
it is appropriate that a chorus of children’s 
voices should encircle the earth. We are 
listing music suitable for Christmas this 
month to give you plenty of time to 
order it early. 

Vocal 

Christmas Song Book. This book has 
been listed before, but as we cannot find 
a better collection we are offering it to 
you again. It contains complete words 
and musie of. seventy-two Christmas 
songs. 

Christmas Songs of Many Nations. A 
collection of nineteen songs and several 
recitations, from which selections may 
be made for a splendid Christmas_enter- 
tainment. We have selected this book 
so that your program may be planned 
to obviate the difficulty of bringing all 
together for rehearsal. Some of the num- 
bers may be used by either young or old. 

Twenty Little Songs for Children, by 
Shipman. An ideal gift for the little tots. 
The songs in it, suitable for the different 
holidays and seasons, are the kind they 
can learn easily. It is well bound and 
will stand hard usage. 

Santa Claus Is Coming, by Williams. 
(f-d). A bright cheery holiday song, 
arranged for one or two voices. Accom- 
paniment carries the melody; easy to 
play and sing. 

Dawn of Christmas Day, by Williams. 
(d-c). A melodious song, with an extra 
chorus arranged for male or mixed 
quartette. More appropriate for older 
folks to sing. 

Say It With Flowers, by Von Tilzer. 


(f-d). A song that would be nice to send 
with a winter bouqtletor just for a pleasant 
message. A melodious number with a 


pleasing accompanianent. 
nstru 


mental 

Kitten on the Keys, by Confrey, Grade 5. 
This is the most unusual piano solo ever 
written. It is just as odd as the title. 
It is what might be ealled a trick piano 
solo as it has peculiar harmonies, lots 
of pep and is the showiest number im- 
aginable. 

Adeste Fidelis, by Freeman, Grade 4. 
A piano arrangement in variations of 
the well known Christmas hymn. 

Chorus of Angels, by Schultz, Grade 4. 
A splendid piano solo for church or pro- 
gram. It contains arpeggio work and 
rolled chords, and is beautifully harmo- 
nized. 

Violin and Piano 

Tannhauser March, by Wagner, Grade 3. 
The beautiful melody of this is quite 
familiar. It is well arranged for one or 
two violins and piano. 





Address all orders for music to Successful 


Farming 
AUGUST MUSIC COUPON 
(Which wy November 30th) 


oca 
Don't Leave Me Mammy, 30 cents. 
I Just Want You, 30 cents. 
Swanee River Moon, 30 cents. 
After You've Gone, 10 cents. 
Why Don’t You Speak To Me, 10 cents. 
Instrumental 
Melody of Love, 35 cents. 
Tomahawk, 10 cents. 
Two Angels, 15 cents. 
Dorothy, 10 cents. 
Violin and Piano 
Weeping Willow Lane, 15 cents. 
Bacuwé sé eodendiingn = 
pS a et Roce ; 
Farming 
NOVEMBER MUSIC COUPON 
(This offer expires February 28, 1923.) 


oca 
Christmas Song Book, 35 cents. 
Christmas Songs of Many Nations, 30 cents. 
Twenty Little Songs for Children, 55 cents. 
Santa Claus is Coming, 30 cents. 
Dawn of Christmas Day, 30 cents. 
Say It With Music, 30 cents. 
Instrumental 
Kitten on the Keys, 40 cents. 
Adeste Fidelis, 15 cents. 
Chorus of Angels, 15 cents 
Violin and Piano 
Tannhauser March, 15 cents 
Name 
R. F. D 
Address 


Box 
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New Oval Shal- 
low Casserole or 
Covered Baker. 


Baking for the Farm Hands 


HIS new Pyrex Casserole is an indispensable 
"TGan for the woman on the farm, who has addi- 


tional help to feed. Meats of all kinds, stews, 


vegetables and fruits have an entirely new charm 
in flavor when baked and served in this very 
practical dish. 

Pyrex keeps the food hot and appetizing for all late 
comers to meals, and you bake and serve in the same 


dish. 





PYREX 


The Original Transparent Ovenware 
Use these time and labor-saving dishes in the kitchen and on 
the table every meal, every day. They save extra pan washing, 
never chip, discolor nor wear out. 


Your own storekeeper has Pyrex or can get 
it for you. New 1922 prices are back to the 
1918 standards. 


This trade mark identifies the genuine Pyrex ®-> 


Pyrex Sales Division 
CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, New York 
Originators and Patentees of Oven Glassware 


Five of the essential Pyrex 
dishes for every home. 
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wt Bivd., Dept. 2618 ,Chicago, ll, 
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HOW TO USE THE DRESS FORM 


So That Health and Good Looks Go Hand in Hand 


UCH has been written and 

said about the gummed 

paper dress form, yet a 
great deal remains to be told 
concerning its use. Its possi- 
bilities range from the adapting 
of commercial patterns to one’s 
own figure, to the objective study 
of one’s particular garments on 
this figure which portrays our 
every defect and good - point. 
This leads ultimately to the de- 
signing of garments suited to the 
individual figure, beauty and 
needs. 

It seems scarcely necessary to 
go into the details of making the 
gummed paper dress form since 
clothing specialists sent out 
from the various state colleges 
have spread the dress form gos- 
pel so effectively, Our city sister 





The dark dress of soft crepe 

shown above is suited to the fig- 

ure by virtue of its breadth 
giving lines. 


perhaps needs conversion to the using of the 
dress form more than we do. But since in 
visiting many farm homes in several of the 
Middle-western states I found that the dress 
form was still a stranger, it may not come 
amiss to give brief directions for making one 
before taking up ways in which they may be 
used. 

Materials needed are a regulation dress 
form vest, two sizes smaller than that ordin- 
arily worn; one 500 to 800-foot roll of gummed 
paper about one inch wide; needle and stout 
thread; sharp scissors; a sharp penknife or 
safety razor blade; a pencil; a yard stick; a 
féw small rolls of cloth or sponge and a bowl 
of water with which to dampen the gummed 
paper tape. The regulation dress form vest has a collar 
which must be sewed up about the neck. If a collarless vest is 
on hand a collar must be made and sewed to it, for on the collar 
depends the making of the neckline which is so important in 
fitting a garment on the dress form. It is sometimes necessary 
to buy a long sleeved vest for the dress form, when the regula- 
tion vest cannot be obtained. In this case cut off the 
sleeves half-way between the elbow and shoulder, and use one 
of these pieces in constructing a high collar 

The model puts on the vest over plain close-fitting underwear. 
A comfortably snug brassiere is a necessity, whether or not one 


A bad mame 


lines forme 


is usually worn. The vest should not be tried on, for it is bound 
to stretch, making the resulting form inaccurate 

The entire cost of the dress form amounts usually to about one 
dollar, tho it may cost as little as fifty cents or as much as two 


By GWENDOLYN WATTS 





le: the horizontal 
by the lower edge 
of the light sweater and t 
round white collar of the blouse 
subtract inches from the small 
woman’s height. 


dollars, depending upon local 
costs of material. The gummed 
paper is, of course, pasted di- 
rectly upon the vest with an- 
other layer on top-of the first to 
give strength to the form. Di- 
rections for applying’ the 
gummed paper, forremoving the 
dress form from the model, and 
the subsequent shellacing and 
mounting of it are clearly given 
in department circular 207 from 
the United States department of 
agriculture at Washington, D.C. 
The pictures in this bulletin are 
a wonderful help to those who 
are making a dress form for the 
first time. So much, then, for 
the making of the dress form, 
except to say that it is within 
the reach of every woman. 

As to the use of the dress form, 






























The frock above, of brown wool 
crepe, is ing to more than 
one type of youthful figure. 


no two figures are alike. Those of us who 
are interested only in maintaining our own 
wardrobe and not in sewing for others are 
likely to forget how this fact affects us. We 
buy a commercial pattern because the picture 
in a fashion sheet appeals to us. We should, 
instead, study our figure, then study the line 
of the pattern in relation to the figure. Even 
a house dress may often be materially changed 
for the better if we realize that a belt across 
the front or a square neckline is better 
adapted to some one else’s figure than to our 
own. The pattern with a draped skirt may 
need a little reshaping before it expresses our 
own individuality. 

It is wise then to take the pattern and fit it 
on the dress form. It was surprising to me to 
notice that in the dress forms I have helped 
make, practically everyone showed one shoul- 
der lower than the other. When thjs is true the pattern must be 
reshaped on one side to fit that shoulder and the reshaping must 
be done so that the front and back fit smoothly. 

By using the dress form this can be done before the dress is 
cut out. Assuming that we are each our own dressmakers, a 
vast amount of trying on and guess work fitting is avoided. 

The problem of the neck line is again better solved with the 
dress form. Perhaps you are affected with shoulders a trifle 
too broad for your height. A wide collar emphasizes this defect. 
Cut out a duplicate collar from the tissue pattern in a paper 
approximately the same weight as your dress material. Pin it 
to your dress form and note the effect. If it broadens your figure 
too mueh you can trim it down to the right size and if it is not 
wide enough, or long enough, or curved enough, the use of a 
tape measure will give you the number (Continued on page 129 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Send Yen Cents eva LEPC oats 
Crochet Book No.3 -by Anne Orr 


Your Gift 
Problem Solved 


OKES for dainty 

undergarments, becom- 
ing collars, and a number 
of other useful little 
crocheted pieces that every 
woman appreciates are 
pictured and.explained so 
clearly in J. & P. Coats 
Book No. 3 that even the 
beginner can make them 
successfully. 


Such work, whether for 
your own use or for gifts, 
should be done only with 
J. & P. Coats Mercerized 
Crochet—the cotton of 
superior quality—which 
enjoysa well-merited 
reputation for brilliancy, 
softness and durability. 


Ten Cents Brings You 
This Helpful Book 


Bo en ee eh eee ee eee 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Baby Bib . ... 14 Foundation Settches 
Seep ; Handkerchiefs 
. 7 Japanese Collar 
Li y h Gag With Round 
Camisole in Japanese 
ving |: Design 
ation Yoke with 
Sleeves 
Clover Leaf Bed Room 


Co Pyontional Scallop 


Dais sy Yo 
Dainty Gifts . = Pattern for 
ngs and Ine Design ... 
tions, Working De- We 4 Pattern fc or 
si 12, 13 © pmigole, in Japanese 


3° P. Goats Crochet — en ’ 
Books sab te Coste Cotto ms. 2 


= at 


< Ge) 


Buy from your dealer or 
send ten cents for J. & P. 
Coats Book No. 3. 


THE SPOOL COTTON CO. 
Dept. 93 
315 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 
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Because it is the Polish which, for 30 years, has 
proved its superiority and is the favorite with women 
everywhere. Easy to use, beautiful in results and 
lasting; no dust, no rubbing-off. 

Try it!—that is the only way to realize how good it 
ts! We guarentee satisiaction or your dealer will 

the money. Get a can today. 
Black Silk Stove Polish Works 
Use Black Sit a rusting 
Enamel! to prevent 

on grates, registers, stove pipes, etc. 








Your Choice 
CRs nese 


FREE 


We have a wonderful new system of teaching note music 





ca t 

free a $20.00 superb Violin, Tenor Banjo, Ukulele, Hawai- 
ian Guiter, Banjo, Guitar, Banjo—Ukulele, Mandolin, 
Banjo-Maadolin or Cornet absotutely free. A very emall 
charge for lessons your only expense. Pay nothing if you 
do not learn to play. We also teach Piano and Organ. 
Complete outfit free. Write at once, ao obligation 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
1815 Orchard St., Dept. 168, Chicago, IL 


WE WANT MEN and WOMEN WHO ARE 
Desirous $ $ Per Week 
of Making 25 to 200 Clear Profit 


from the start in a arrerest business of their own* 
MITCHELL'S MAGIC MARVEL WASHING COM- 
POUND washes ciothesspotiesaly clean in ten to fifteen 
minutes. One hundred other uses in every home 

Nothing else like it. Nature's mightiest cleanser. Con 

tains no tye, lime, acid or wax. Free samples make 
saleseasy. Enormous repeat orders—300% profit. Exciu- 
sive territory. We cuarantee Sale of every kage. Two 
ot “sight sellers’ and sure repeaters give our agents 
the fastest selling |ine in the country. No capital or ex- 

ence req 





Baker, Ohio m ast month 
fou ean do as well. Send for /ree sample and proof 
L. MITCHELL & COMPANY, Pesk 57 
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YOUR MOTHER IS BOSS, BILLY 


Continued from page 107 


eancy. Suddenly, the corners of his big 
mouth crinkled, and a smile came to 
his face. 

“T’ll call a truce for tonight,’”’ he said 
genially. 

“I’m serious, Will, and I'll not change 
my mind,” declared Irma. 

“We love war, don’t we?” he laughed. 
Like all married people—or almost all, 
anyway,—they had < ' spats, 
wholesome outlets of temper; but he 
realized that Irma was now more stirred 
than he had ever known her. But there 
was iron in his composition; and this 
dog matter he conceived to be ing 
really important. © For himself, he would 
never have made any fuss; but the time 
had eome when he felt that he should 
overrule his wife. 

They went to bed at length, Irma, 
~— her sweet nature, umresponsive 
to his efforts for peace. 


In the morning after breakfast, Billy 
went out to the corner with his father 


by 
little boy the plan that had made him 
smile the night before. 
“Think you ean be a man, Billy, and 
asked. 


father, eyes 
“He's Daddy,” i 
“T looked for him out of the window the 


first thing.” 


“Well, if he don"t show up, I'll getjand la 
"William | toward 


1 


you another—a eal 
vicked up his son and kissed him, set 
bien down and sparred with him a mo- 


ment, then said goodbye and started off. | ; 


In the evening at supper, no word ‘was 
said about dog; but Billy was pop-eyed 
and every now and then seemed about 
to burst imto speech—but each time 
restraining himself and giggling, with 
a side glance at his mother, when his 
dad winked slightly or puckered his lips 
in caution. 

On Friday morning, Mayburn sat at 
his desk thinking the dog matter, 
with especial thot of the little plot he 
had arranged with Billy, a plot so far 


“ —— because Jack had not a 


peared e decided that at noon 
would look at the collie pups he had in 
mind and buy one and take it home. 
He had no doubt that Billy would be 
wild with delight, tho the ‘child still 
maintained that wanted Jack and 
no other dog, and he hoped that Irma 
would change her mind. While he was 
in this train of thot, his desk telephone 
rang. 

“Will!” Irma’s voice, in a queer tone, 
came over the wire. 

“Yes. What’s up? Anything wrong?” 

“Billy was taken sick just after you 
left, and he’s—he’s bad.” 

“Had the doctor?” 

“Yes. I called Doctor Baynes right 
away. He said it was probably scarlet 
fever but might be something else. I 
wish you’d come home.” 

“Tl be right along,” responded Will, 
Seige 
there. 

Irma, calm but anxious-eyed met him 
at the side door and clung to him. 

“Cheer up, girl,” said William, his 
big arm about her shoulders. “It’s nothing 
but some kid sickness. It’s nothing.” 

Irma did not respond to this, and when 


* | Will stood with her and looked at little 


sonny, flushed and twitching, on his 
immaculate little bed he felt a sudden 
weakness and nausea. Billy was a sick 
boy! 

“Ab!” exclaimed Irma, oddly, with 
an uneven breath. “How glad I am!” 
Her fine eyes flooded with tears, and 
she knelt at sonny’s bed. 

Will said nothing. He did not under- 
stand. 


Billy twitched and tossed, and as he 
tossed he smiled—and his little, pitiful 
smile stabbed daddy—and mumbled and 
mumbled. 

Irma looked up. “He’s talking about— 
Jack,” she said, with a little break in 
her voice. “How glad I am!—Will, you 
go down to Baird’s and get him. He 
wants him.” 

“Baird’s!”’ echoed Will, blankly. - 

“The Bairds have him—Jack.”’ 

Will opened his mouth and stared 


paws to the floor. 
“Lie down,” she said. 
Jack turned his t eyes 
mother. He lifted his shaggy head and 
put it against her, and then lay down 
near the door where he would see the 
little master and keep him under watch. 
Billy was a pretty sick boy for four 
days, but never too ill to_think now and 
then of Jack, the chum desired so fer- 
vently for a very long time. 
During these days Irma kept Jack for 
Billy, and wrestled with her 


besetting 
virtue. Jack was ; he tracked in 
mud; he scratched irritatingly; he left 
hairs on the floor and on Billy’s bed; 


and once, all muddy, he had a mornin 
nap undiscovered on Irma’s white - 
spread. In sheer desperation, Irma 
washed him, and found him 

silky and really beautiful. 

Jack probably understood her; but 
str agely enough, he attached himself 
to her instead of to Will. He followed her 
and lay down quietl at her side when 
she sat at Billy’s ide, now and then 
casting up a searching glance at her. 
Occasionally, he would put his head on 
her knee and look steadily at her, and 
then go and rest his head on the bedside 
and nuzzle Billy’s hand. 

“He tags me all day long,” complained 
Irma. “It’s because I feed him, I suppose.” 

On the fifth day Billy got up, and soon 
was able to go out im the yard. 

Two weeks of dirty, happy Jack | 
passed away, and then one rainy Sat- 
urday afternoon Billy’s chum disgraced 
himself. He went out in the rain on some 
exploration and came into the house and 
left his marks everywhere. 

After supper that night, during which 
Irma gently resisted all advances from 
Jack, the Mayburn family sat together 
in sitting room, Jack silent in a 
corner knowing himself to be in disfavor 
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Will put down his paper, and cleared 
his throat. 

“He doesn’t know any better, Irma,” 
he said. “TI’ll clean up.” 

Irma sniffed “Clean up! He came in 
two hours ago. I’ve cleaned up—as you 
know.” 

“Don’t you like him at all, Irma?’ 
asked Will. ‘Don’t you like his bark 
and the wag of his tail when you come in? 
You know there’s no make-believe about 
that. And he’s dead in love with you. 

“Mother,” put in Billy, before she 
could make response, “you said you'd 
try. May I keep him—for good?” 

Jack, because of some quality in his 
master’s tone, came from his retreat 
and a down near Irma, his head up- 
lifted, his eyes steady upon her. 

“It’s his right, dear, don’t you think?” 
said Will, in a low tone as he met a pe- 
culiar, half-mocking glance from Billy’s 
= 

“Can’t we keep him, Daddy,—please!”’ 

“Your mother's boss, Billy,” returned 
Will, refusing to meet sonny’s pleading 
eye. 

“ I supposed this matter was settled,” 
declared Irma, with a sparkle in her eyes. 
“Why! yes, Billy, of course. I said we’d 
= a week. He’s our dog now—your 

0; hg 

illy gave a whoop of unspeakable 
joy, all doubt and fear gone, and threw 
imself upon Jack and rolled over and 
over on the floor with him. Irma watched 
them, and would not meet her husband’s 
happy eye. 

“Bed, Billy,” she said, at length, and 
as Billy arose panting and disheveled, 
with Jack pressing against him, with 
dancing eyes, she said not one syllable 
about dirt or disorder. 

Will kissed Billy goodnight, and sat 
thotfully smoking while wife and sonny 
and Jack were upstairs. 

Irma came back soon and resumed 
her seat. She turned and looked at her 
husband. For a few moments she said 
nothing, and Will was likewise silent. 

While they sat thus Jack came down 
the stairs; they could hear the pad, pid, 
pad, of his paws and the clicking of his 
nails. He came stalking down the hall 
and into the room. He went straight to 
Irma, put his head on her knee and after 
a long look at her licked her hand. Then, 
when she had stroked his fine head, he 
turned, went slowly out of the room and 
egqickening is pace—went thru the 

and back upstairs to the master. 

“Isn’t tha !’ exclaimed Irma. 

“Not to me,” returned Will, soberly. 
“He knows. And he knows you better 
than you know yourself.” 

“Will,” she said, abruptly, “it was 
almost despicable what you planned to 
do with Billy about a dog—having him 
refuse to have anything to do with me 
till I had surrendered and come home. 
Billy told. He came right back from the 
corner and told, and chose between dog 
and mother. He chose—mother. But, 
Will, how he wanted a dog, that nasty, 
dirty dog! It was just then that morning 
that I saw how much he longed for one. 
It was just then that I saw it was his 

ight to have one. And not ten minutes 

ter he’d told me im fear what you’d 
planned, Jack came to the front yard, 
and I called him in, saying I would keep 
him for a week. I sent Billy with him to 
the Baird’s every night to—to let you 
guess a while.” 

“Of course,” began Will, “I’ve always 
understood how you felt, you’re so tidy 
and spic and span. I’m glad you feel now 
as I do about the boy’s right.” 

“Why! Will, I feel that it’s our right, 
too, our privilege to keep a “a I—I— 
now, don’t you laugh!—but I—love Jack. 
From the first I knew I’d say to have 
him stay. I think it would break my 
heart almost as much as it would Billy’s 
to part with him now.” 

But Will did laugh, softly, joyously. 
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For this attractive Bedroom aBlabon floor of Art Linoleum (pattern No. 5277 printed) is 
used, while the Sewing-room adjoining has a Blabon Linoleum Rug—pattern No. 8040. 





‘floors that delig ht 


a woman’ heart! 


Where is the home-maker who doesn’t dote on a harmonious 
color-scheme? And who would consider the scheme well-carried 
out that did not include the floors? 


With Blabon floors of Art Linoleum you have no problem at 
all. Their wealth of artistic designs and beautiful color- 
combinations make your choice easy for any room upstairs 
or down. 


And think of|the labor they save you! A light going over 
occasionally with a damp cloth is all the care they need to keep 


them clean and bright. 


A Blabon floor of Linoleum with small fabric rugs upon it 
adds so much to the comfort and cheer of the bedroom. And a 
Blabon Rug of genuine linoleum in the ——— is 80 
easily kept Shear of threads, ravelings and cuttings 


Blabon floors are quiet. The patterns of Blabon Inlaid and 
the colors of Blabon Plain Limoleums go through to the 
burlap back and last as long as the linoleum. 


Any Blabon dealer can send or recommend an experienced 
man to lay Blabon linoleum. An approved method is to 
cement it down. Its great durability makes it economical. 


For genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. 


Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful and wonder- 
fully durable. They are sanitary, mothproof, and lie flat 
without fastening. Moderately priced. Ask your dealer. 


The George W. Blabon Co., Philadelphia 
Established 71 Years 





Important Notice: Floor coverings (including rugs) 

upon a felt paper base are not linoleum, and 

to describe, advertise, or sell them as linoieum is a 

violation of the law. Felt paper ings have 

a black interior which is easily detected upon ex- 
amining the edge. 








BLABON 


ART Linoleums 
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HE surest way to 

window shades that | 
neither side-slip nor jam, | 
neither fall nor refuse to ||| 
rise, is through the use of | 
perfect rollers, This is un- | 
doubtedly the reason why | | 
for windows of impor- 
tance, Hartshorn Rollers \' 
are invariably chosen. 


Are you getting the perfect 


shade service you should? 





HADE oust 


WINDOW SHADE 
FABRICS 
Established 1860 


For further interesting and valuable infor 
mation on how tosolve your window shade 














| 

problems, write | 

STEWART RTSHORN CO. | 
Established 1860 

|[_25¢ Fifth Avenue New York City | 











Send your old torch-generating gasoline lamp 
to our nearest factory branch by parcel post and let 
us rebuild it into alight better than new and which 
= Te years of service. To make the change eco- 

cally for you, we must have the entire lamp, 
alt arts without the shade. The Quick-Lite Burner 
Lights with Ordinary Matches. Does awayentirely 


with the old style lighting torch. For the average 
make oflamp the cost is only $3.50. We also clean 
and test yourlamp free. The Quick-Lite Burner 
can also be applied to many old ryie asoline lan- 
terns. Workmanship guaranteed. It wil you to 
write nearest factory branch S Dene By revuhiding your 


old lamp or lantern. 
lamp @. 


Chicago Los Angeles 


Successful Farming advertisements may be 
relied on. They point the way to square Seals 

















|giving dinner! I 
|most thankful person I can find to share | 


ia large 1 
| across the street and Ruth Wilson climbed 





EDTIME 
& STORY 


alinee—see 
IN SEARCH OF A THANKSGIVING 
GUEST 





“Oh, may I really have some of the 
salad, Mother?’’ exclaimed Margaret. Un- 
fortunately there had been no children 


i |} among the guests who had enjoyed the 


noonday Thanksgiving dinner at the 
Leland home, and Margaret’s mother 
noticing how quiet she had been, had said 
she might have a little dinner of her own 
at six o'clock and invite a little friend to 
share it—anyone she chose. 

The table was set in the nursery. There 
was a plate of cold turkey, there were 
round molds of cranberry sauce, celery 
hearts, sweet potatoes, tiny buns and two 
small, round pumpkin pies. Mrs. Leland 
had just brought up some of the fruit salad 
Margaret had liked so much at the noon 
dinner. 

“Oh, Mother, it is such a lovely Thanks- 
am going to ask the 


it with me. I am going now to find her.” 

And pulling on her coat and tam as she 
ran, she was soon out on the walk. There 
she stood a moment, uncertain, when she 


|eaught sight of Lou Ann walking slowly 


up the street. She was pulling a little 
wagon behind her in which was a filled 
basket—unmistakably a Thanksgiving 
basket 

— argaret ran after her. 

Lou Ann is the very one,” she thought. 
‘It is such fun to take a basket to a poor 
family she can’t help being thankful.” 

But Lou Ann’s first words surprised her. 

‘I have to lug this old basket over to the 
Garly’s. I don’t see why Mother couldn’t 
ij have got it ready yeste rday so Brother 
per 1 have taken it. 

Margaret reached out to help pull the 
wagon. She was much disappointed, for 
| it was plain Lou Ann was not in a Thanks- 
giving mood. She walked along thinking 
of the little dinner she wanted to have, 
but talking of other things. _ Presently 
automobile stopped at a house 


out. 
“Oh, there is Ruth,” cried Margaret. 
“She has been spe nding Thanksgiving 
with her Grandmother and must have had 
a wonderful time. I must ask her about 
it.’ 

“She doesn’t have to pull baskets for 
poor folks around town,” grumbled Lou 
Ann. 

Margaret left the cross little girl to pull 
her wagon alone—it was not a heavy load 
for a strong eight-year-old girl—and ran 
across the street. She was sure Ruth was 
the Thanksgiving guest she was hunting 
for. 

“Did you have a lovely time?” she 
asked, as soon as she was nes ar enough. 

“Not very,” said Ruth. “I never saw 
anyone as contrary as those cousins of 
mine. They wouldn’t play anything I 
wanted to p 

eee 8 Sat sank. If Ruth wasn’t 
thankful for the chance to play all day 
with other children, where would she find 
a thankful person to share her dinner? She 
turned away and walked slowly home- 
wards. 

A small white cottage stood in the mid- 
dle of the block, and as Margaret was 
passing - ale face appeared at the win- 
dow. and beckoned and Margaret 
ona te in at the gate to chat a moment 


| with the little girl. 


“Poor Maisie,” she was thinking, “how 
little she has to be thankful for!” For 
Maisie could not run about and play as the 
other girls did. 

“Her heart does not act right,’’ Maisie’s 
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20c a Day 
for this 
Beautiful 


QUEEN ANNE DRESSER 


Choice of Mahogany or Walnut. Full length mirror. 
Other pieces of suite to match. This Dresser and 
1200 other attraccive Furnishings all offered on 
easy monthly payments. Ask today for our latest, 
big FREE 104 page Larkin Book of Better Homes. 
A real guide as ey ee of eS testify. 
Check below offer interested 


Lower Prices ‘Now On 

") Furnishings () Symphonic Pianos 

(_}] Symphonic (_} Symphonola 
Player Pianos Phonographs 


(Check offer and mail ad Today) 
Let us quote our money-saving Factory-to-Family 
a on these Fur famous usical 
nstruments. 


lto4 Years’ Time to » Pay 
Mail this ad—check offer—and full name 
and address NOW S Big FRE > 


Littkin ioe. 


Desk FSF-1122 BUFFALO, N. Y, Peoria & Chicago, Mil, 


NEW LAMP BURNS 947 AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amasingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
gas or electricity, has been tested by the 
U. 8. Government and 35 leading univer- 
sities and found to be superior to 10 ordin- 
ary oil lamps. It burns without a 
smoke or noise—no pumping up, is simple 
clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 6% 
common kerosene (coal -oil). 

The inventor is offering to send a ae 
on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even to 
one FREE to the first user ineach 1 ity 
who will help him introduce it. Write him 
today for full particulars. Also ask him 
to explain how you can get the agency, 
and without experience or money e 
$250 to $500 per month. 

T. M. 609 W. Lake St. 


POWER LAMP 


TO TRY 15 DAYS 




























LOOMS $8.00 


AND UP. ONEY IN 
VINGaTHOME. 





UNION LOOM WORKS. 274 Factory St.. Boonville, N. Y. 





Our advertisements are guaranteed. 
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mother had once whispered to Margaret. 

But there was a bright flush on her 
cheeks as she opened the door. 

“T wanted you to see these lovely post 
cards,” she cried. “Everyone of my rela- 
tives has sent me a Thanksgiving card. 
Isn’t it wonderful?” 

As Margaret took the cards she knew 
she had found a really thankful person. 
Maisie’s mother was willing to let her go 
to the little dinner when Margaret prom- 
ised they would go up the stairs very 
slowly. And soon the trip was safely 
made. 

“I don’t know why everyone is so good 
to me,” said Maisie, as she took her place 
at the little table, “but I am sure I am 
very, very thankful for it all.” 


WHEN SICKNESS COMES 


That is when country neighbors shine 
out! My kindhearted neighbors have 
taught me many things to do when there 
is “sickness in the family.” 

Naturally our first thought is to do 
something for the sick. Don’t do this, ex- 
cept in cases of chronic invalidism or 
tedious convalescence. Instead, do all that 
you can for the well members of the fam- 
ily, leaving the house-mother free to care 
for the invalid. 

Cooking delicacies for the sick is a 
questionable undertaking unless we thoro- 
ly understand all the circumstances; oc- 
casionally it is a help to have an experi- 
enced person come to the house and pre- 
pare such food as the invalid is allowed. 
But what never fails to help is the basket 
of plain baking, such as cookies, bread, 
doughnuts, plain cake, and pies; some- 
thing that helps out with those hasty 
meals that must be prepared for the active 
members of the family. 

Once, during astrenuous period of nurs- 
ing when weariness and anxiety caused 
loss of appetite, a thoughtful neighbor 
sent me at least once every day a daintily 
prepared plate of delicate but nourish- 
ing food. I believe her thoughtfulness 
saved me a serious illness. 

A good many country homes are still 
lighted by means of lamps. Have you ever 
learned from experience what it means to 
have nightfall overtake you with all these 
lamps, depleted from burning all the pre- 
vious night, still uncleaned? Never shall I 
forget the neighbor who came in every 
morning, quietly gathered up the lamps, 
and presently left them in a spotless row 
on the kitchen shelf. Not occasionally did 
she do this, but every morning until the 
pressure was removed in our own home. 

One dear neighbor, who could notleave 
her own home because of an elderly 
mother, had our “man” bring over the 
washing twice each week; she was ready 
with plenty of hot suds and he remained 
long enough to turn the washer and 
wringer. At night he went and brought 
them back, dry-ironed and sweet-smelling. 

There are so many ways in which to 
help when hired help is unobtainable. 
Sometimes the children can be induced to 
stay with a neighbor, or the elderly mem- 
ber of the family be invited for a visit. 
Once, a young girl who was studious and 
reliable was glad to come for two hours 
each afternoon and sit on*the porch and 
read. She answered the telephone, met 
inquiring friends, and replenished the 
kitchen fire, allowing the mother to rest 
beside her sick child the greater part of 
that time. 

Other neighbors, not so thoughtful, 
have taught me never to stand helplessly 
asking what I can do. After the first gen- 
eral offer of assistance, any housekeeper 
can see for herself what needs doing. They 
have taught me never to call needless 
times at the door or by telephone unless 
there is some disinterested person always 
at hand to answer such calls. They have 
taught me never to loiter about the prem- 
ises unless helpfully employed. 

Truly, we learn to appreciate our neigh- 
bors when sickness comes.—A, M, A. 








Wonderful 


Anyone can have them 
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Walls 


OU can redecorate a room or a whole home in Ala- 

bastine’s artistic tints. You can have walls which 

match or harmonize with curtains, floor.coverings, 
or furnish-clean, inviting dining room walls; rich, glow- 
ing tones which speak hospitality in parlor and living 
room. You can do the work yourself, or your decorator 
can do it for you, at little expense. 





Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Alabastine comes in powdered form in 5 pound packages in many 
beautiful nature tints, mixes with cold or hot water, with complete 
directions on package, and is easily applied with a suitable brush 
to any interior surface—plaster, wall board, paint, burlap or canvas 
—even over soiled wall paper where it is fast to the wall and con- 
tains no aniline colors. Alabastine colors intermix to form any 
number of others so that you can have exactly the tone or tint 
which makes your room look best. 


Decorate Your Walls with Alabastine this Fall 


Have your home at its best during the long shut-in winter months, 
when you do the most entertaining. We have a special depart- 
ment for suggesting decorative treatment for walls of homes. 
Write for the Color Chart, and tell us about your wall problems. 
We can save you money, and make your home artistic. 


Alabastine Company 
681 Grandville Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Every Package of Genuine Alabastine 
has the Cross and Circle printed in Red 
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PUMPKIN EATING 

Just as there is often more than one | 
right way to do a thing, so with cook- 
ing pumpkin or other members of the 
squash tribe. From the little white bush 
squash or “simlin,’” which we enjoy) 
escalloped, to the pies and other delicious | 
dishes made from the big kershaws and 
pumpkins along about Thanksgiving, are 
a long line of appetizing creations for the 
resourceful cook. 

[he white bush squashes referred to| 
may be merely ‘uted split, scraped free 
of seeds and baked with a sprinkling of 
salt and pepper and a few dots of butter. 
Or you may lay them on top of your string 
beans to cook and serve on a side dish. 

Yellow squash which contains a sugar 
content may be used in a greater variety 
of ways. The kershaw may be used in any | 
of these ways also. Many old time cooks | 
merely wash, wipe dry and cut into rather 
large pieces after the seeds have been re- 
moved and place in a pan with the hull 
side down. Add a generous sprinkling of 
sugar; dot with butter and grate on a little 
nutmeg. Allow to roast inside the stove 





until done and you have something closely 
resembling the sweet potato. Steam or 
stew the pieces with hull removed and} 
mash or put thru the ricer; add brown} 
sugar and butter and set in the oven until 
browned. If you prefer you may glaze or 
candy your squash just as you would sweet 
potatoes. If company comes, add a few 
marshmallows and your dish will be more 
delightful to the eye as well as to the 
palate 

In the days of the early settlers, the 
pumpkins comprised such a valuable part 
of the food stores that they were carefully 
hoarded; and many a one was cut into 
rings which were hung on a stick to dry 
before the open fires so the people might 
have them in the late winter and spring. | 
A few old-fashioned grandmothers in some | 
sections still dry pumpkins this way. ned 
ning fans have adopted them for their use, 
too, as they feel that they may be sure of a 
supply long after those that have been | 
stored in the cellar or granary are gone 
forgotten bout. Kershaws and the small- 
er winter squashes and roasters may be 
conserved by canning but this is not neces- | 
sary if you have a suitable place to store | 
them. 

One old lady I know fries her pumpkin | 
and makes pumpkin bread. To fry, she 
steams or stews the pumpkin until tender 
then lifts it into a hot skillet containing 
several spoonfuls of hot pork fat and allows 
it to cook until there is very little water or 
juice in it. 

For the bread she adds some of the 
stewed pulp—about a cupful—to her corn- 
bread made after her usual manner—to be 
baked in a “‘pone’”’ or “‘dodgers”’ in an iron 
skillet or baker. j 

Then there are several ways of making 
pies from them Almost every cook-book 
will give directions for their concoction. 
If you have a recipe for sweet potato pie of 
which you are very fond you may sul--| 
stitute squash cooked very dry for the | 
potato and still have an “‘enjoyable”’ pie. 

In years of a scarcity of fruitJor merely | 
to avoid having so manyempty jars and | 
marmalade gl isses remaining idle, you 
may make up several big pumpkins or 
squashes into preserves and butters. If 
you think you'll like the flavor for pre- 
serves, you may peel, cut into small pieces 
und cook in a syrup until transparent. 





Spices, slices of lemon, a little stick cinna- 
mon or other favorite flavors may be 
vdded. Place in jars or glasses and seal or 
( r ) raff 

For the butter, the old time wav was to 


add sorghum to the pumpkin or kérshaw 
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Use These Better Mantles 


Genuine High Power Coleman Mantles give the 300 candle-power brilliance 


that has made Coleman Quick-Lite Lamps and Lanterns favorites 
in more thar a million homes. Best for e/l gasoline lighting de- 
vices. Coleman Mantles are made of long-fibre Egyptian cot 
knit to the proper mesh. Full size, correctly Saeee. Paten 
reinforced bottom where pressure is greatest. Nothing better for 
the quality of light they give, for long service and economy. 
38.000 Dealers sell Coleman Mantles. Look for the name 
“Coleman” on the mantles you buy. Buy them by the pack- 
age, a dozen to the box. td your dealer can't supply you 
order direct. Price $1.20, postpaid. Address Dept. SF 77. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY, WICHITA, KANSAS 
Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles Terento, Can. 


Coleman Mantles 


: iF , , 
—give the light that made the iick-Lite famous 
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' — They are Sexton’s gentlemanly 
i iptweiss, salesmen serving Sexton’s Quality 
Me enasrnatl Food Products at wholesale prices 
NE 3 to over 200,000 satisfied customers. 
lee net For 39 years the House of Sexton 
i an NG POWE has grown and progressed through 
3 SS the original established policy of 
: —for better baking quality and service first. 
: The proof of the baking If you enjoy and appreciate the 
. is in the baking powder. fi . . 4 
: Use Sexton's Edelweise qual- nest quality foods, you will wel- 
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pulp according to taste and cook until 
thick. Like apple-butter, it took careful 
watching to prevent scorching. Sugar may 
be used, either brown or granulated, for 
the sweetening, or corn syrup is good. 
Most people will like the flavor better than 
that of sorghum. Cook until thick and seal 
plain, or flavor as desired with allspice, 
cinnamon or nutmeg. If you want some- 
thing more like applebutter add a cupful 
or more of cidervinegar or the juice of 
two or three lemons to the gallon of pulp. 
-L. H. L. 


USING GRAIN SACKS 

1 wonder how many of the farmers’ 
wives make use of the grain sacks that 
have been discarded for grain use. Per- 
haps you will be interested in some of the 
ways I use these. I have made several 
clothes pin bags, some of which made use- 
ful Christmas presents which will wear 
for years. I make them up like small 
sewing aprons, using strips cut from old 
overalls for the belt and strings. Then I 
take several of the pieces that are left and 
wash and fold them away as they are nice 
to use for washing woodwork and polish- 
ing windows. Two years ago I took one 
new sack, cut it in two lengthwise and 
made towels of these by hemming them all 
around. Now these have been in the 
laundry nearly every week and will stand 
the wear another year. The price of this 
grain sack was forty cents, each towel 
costing twenty cents. I think this far 
cheaper than linen towels for rough usage 
such as the farm men subject the towe 
to. I have a neighbor who uses these 
entirely in kitchen and wash-room, and 
while at first they are not so white as 
linen, they improve in color and softness 
with age.—Mrs. G. H. 


“THE BIRTHDAY BOX 

All of us have numerous dear relatives 
and friends that we like to remember 
at birthdays and otber anniversary or 
holiday times; but the matter of a suit- 
able gift, or a gift on hand at the right 
time, becomes Robe a burden sometimes 
even tho we give entirely because we want 
to and not one bit as a matter of duty or 
to repay a gift already received. The 
burden comes in not knowing what to 
give or in having nothing suitable at hand. 

The pleasure of these occasions has been 
greatly enhanced to me by the aid of my 
so-called “Birthday Box.” This is a 
convenient receptacle known te myself 
alone, and in it as the weeks go by, are 
safely put purchases or handmade remem- 
brances that experience tells me will come 
in very handy during the year, for some- 
one to whom I want to give, or send, a little 
token as well as a “Good Wishes” greet- 
ing. 

With this box holding an ever-present 
tho apparently unconscious place in mind 
it is easy to add gradually to its contents. 
I find that I usually put in it those things 
that I would enjoy having someone give 
me, and someway they always seem to 
fit-some of my friends. Nothing very 
expensive is donated to my box, but thot 
and selection count for something, and 
there are both pretty and useful things 
that do not cost very much. 

These are easier to find, too, one or two 
at a time, than in some special rush or at 
a last moment emergency. Perhaps my 
fancy is caught by a pretty purse or hand- 
bag, a dainty collar or handkerchief, 
“special sale” stationery, a booklet or 
piece of music, a carved wood or leather 
novelty or a dainty toilet article that 
someone is sure to like. Or it may be a bit 
of handwork that I have done—even tho 
no more than the trimming for a guest 
towel or washcloth, or a group of sachets. 

Whatever the article is it can almost 
surely be depended on to find its proper 
niche at some time, bringing some- 
thing of pleasure to both giver and re- 
ceiver.—Mrs. F. A. N. 
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Myra Armstrong settled 
back comfortably in the 
luxurious Pullman chair 

















Mrs, Paul Armstrong leaned back contentedly 
in the luxurious depths of her Pullman chair. 
The gentle swaying of the great coach soothed 
her into a dreaminess that found expression in 
languid ogy which idly drank in the beauties of 
the swiftly changing scenery. Mrs. Paul Arm- 
strong was thinking. 

This was the day of days to which she had so 
eagerly looked forward these past five years. 
Five years of wishing—and it seemed but yester- 
day that despair clutched heavily at her heart— 
her roseate dreams of the then future but mocking 
mirages of something that could never be. 

Yet it had come to pass. Here she was on, the 
ourney she had been planning for so long. With 

een satisfaction she contemplated the dress she 
wore. Never before had she been able to dress 
this way, and she sensed, woman-like, the at- 
tractiveness of her appearance. 

And she had brought all these things into her 
life solely through her own efforts. Nobody had 
hel her. It was her victory and hers only. 

She glanced at the tiny watch of white gold 
which gleamed on her wrist. Filteen minutes 
more and she would greet the mother whom she 

not seen for ten years. And she would be 

oud of how she look How happy she would 

during the next four weeks of that long-de- 

layed visit. To Myra Armstrong this was her 
great adventure and the climax was near. 

Idly she began turning the pages of the magazine 
on her lap. Suddenly she stopped. There it waa, 
the advertisement of the firm through which her 
fondest hopes had been realized. Her thoughts 
flew back over the months and in her mind's eye 
she saw plain as day another advertisement, the 
one she had answered when resolution en 
firm hold on her spirit and urged her to achieve 
the thing she wanted so much. 

How well she remembered that first Jetter she 
had written to the Gearhart Knitting Machine 





Company. The promptness with which she had 
decided had astonished even herself and never a 
regret had there been during the months that fol- 
lowed. She was glad—glad, oh how glad she was 
that it had all come about. 

If anyone had told Myra Armstrong five years 
back that she could go into business and actually 
earn money she would have looked at them in 
amazement. Married young, she had learned no 
trade or profession and had been taught to lean 
upon the male members of the family and look 
to them for everything. What they could not give 
her, she had learned to do without. 

She had not been married long when misfortune 
entered her life. For some time her husband was 
out of employment. Business depression con- 
tinued their extremity for a longer period. 

Uncomplainingly she had accepted the inevi- 
table, resolutely stilling every desire for pretty 
things, saving every penny, economizing until it 
seemed that they were living on air alone. It had 
been hard—very hard, for there was one desire 
that could not be quieted. It was to see her be- 
loved mother who lived so far away. 

Always is there something that impels towards 
success. It may be a great desire, a great ambition 
or a great love. In the end it wins if it is strong 
and great enough. It was love and desire that im- 
pelled Myra Armstrong to taxe up home knitting 
and relieve the financial stringeney which threat- 
ened her health and happines®. 


Gearhart Knitting Machine Co., Clearfield, Pa., 
You may send me full details regarding association 
ting Allwear Hosiery, my Guide Book ap 
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She had been attracted by more than one ad- 
vertisement offering the means of home employ- 
ment. One had not appealed to her as entirely 
reliable, another she put aside because there were 
veiled insinuations of unreasonable earnings, with 
homes, automobiles and grand pjanos pictured as 
possibilities from the results of home knitting. 
She sensibly concluded that she could expect none 
of these and being sensible she wanted nothing 
more than a fair opportunity to turn her spare 
time to account for a fair remuneration. Findi 
the camer, Congesy a long established a: 
conservative firm with a reputation for the squarest 
kind of dealing, the Gearhart Standard Knitter 
had been her choice, 

remembered well the day the Kni 
ter had could hardly wait to unpack 4 
and start knitt the Allwear Hosiery she had 
about so much. It had not been easy at first. The pre 
were @ little confumng Bet pie Wee Gctwanasl mat 
e confu ut was » 
with the aid of the, Instruction on tg 
ne Operation. thousan: of o rw 
it, she could and she did. ae Vee 

The start wasslow, she remembered.The first pair 
socks took some time but gradually her s in a 
until one time she found she had earned nearly three 
dollarsin asingleday. And it was done during spare time. 

This hosiery she sent to Gearhart who antees 
under a long-time contract to accept and pay for all 
the Standard Allwear H & man or woman can 
turn out. Soon she found that she could sell the hosiery 
to stores and neighbors at good prices. Everybody 
admired the handsome, strong, well-knitted woolen 
socks. Now she was in business for herself—and indeed 
she had been right along, just as much as any manu- 
facturer who makes a uct for another to market. 
After a while her little business became established 
and although she the contract to 
back on whenever she desired, yet neighbors 
stores took all ut. 


oa she could turn o 

w 

little bank book; her savings grew; t tay ; 
disappeared from her face and she sang as she worked. 

The months passed quickly; for they were pleasant 
months to live. The simple things she needed came one 
by one, not costly things but good and serviceable, 
Then the long cherished journey to her mother. 

‘Bless that advertisement,” cried Myra Armstron 
almost audibly as the brakeman cried her stop. “ 
don't see why any woman need sigh and wish for the 
reasonable necessities of life when, with a little deter- 
mination, a few dollars and the Gearhart Home Knitter, 
she can so easily find the key to her desires." 

This illustrative story is frankly meant to impress 
the reader, man or woman, in a fair way, with the 
possibilities of utilizing spare time at home in the knit- 
ti of Allwear Hosiery. 

he Gearharts want more home workers associated 
with them in the great Allwear Hosiery industry. 
Everyt is made as easy as possible. An iron-clad 
contract iven which obliges Gearhart 
to pay you al al price for knitting all the Standard, 
well-knitted hosiery you can turn out, free yarn is 
sent with each machine and all possible assistance 
rendered in getting started. searhart Knitting 
Machines do their work well and speedily when in- 
canny cowed. they make less noise than a sew- 
ing machine and a mere child can turn the crank. They 
can knit many things besides Allwear Hos 7 
baby sweaters, caps, m , searfs, lovely things of 
wool for grown-ups and the children, mittens and 
other things 

Those who do not care to of their product 
themselves will find the contract furnishes 
a ready market. If you wish to turn your opare time 
into profit, you will find Gearhart Home Knitting s 
pleasant and practical oceupation. Simply clip the 
coupon and mall to the Gearhart Knitting Machine 
Company, Clearfield, Pa., and full information. will 
be mailed you immediatety, including your Guide Book 
|and free samples of knitting. Address Dept. SF N, 


PON ) 


Dept. SFN. Date 
with your company in the use of my spare time in knit- 


the name of Myra Armstr: 





free samples of knitting—without obligation. 
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4158—Smart simplicity marks this dress for 
street or house wear. The fact that it is a slipover 
gives one alwaysa feeling of security as to fasten- 
ings, while inserts of plaits at the side seams make 
for comfort in walking. Pattern is cut in sizes 36 
to 48 inches bust measure. 

4172; 4174—Pilain wool for the skirt and velvet 
for the coat wii! carry out the idea here portrayed. 
One could have both coat and skirt of twill cloth 
for service. The coat pattern 4172 is cut in sizes 
34 to 46 inches bust measure and will require for 
@ 38-inch size 344 yards of 44-inch material. The 
skirt pattern 4174 is cut in sizes 25, 27, 29, 31, 33, 
35 and 37 inches waist measure. Tomake this style 
for a 31-inch waist size will require 3% yards of 44- 
inch material.Two separate patterns. 

4150—This pretty frock which may be made 
without the jumper portion is a good style for 
gabardine or serge sed eins for gingham and other 
wash fabrics. Pattern in sizes 4 to 10 years. 

4176—Any of the crepe weaves will be excellent 
for this frock for the mature woman. Its lines are 
long and graceful, and the well-liked leg of mutton 
sleeve is an outstanding feature. The pattern 
may be had in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 

_4164—Gay percale withrickrack braid trimming, 
gingham, cambric or unbleached muslin could be 
— for this good-looking apron, The pattern is 





_ Seely 








cut in four sizes: small, 34-36; medium, 38-40; 
large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 inches bust measure. 
4182—Entirely good in line and cut is this frock 
for the girl of 12 to 16 years. It is, of course, a slip- 
on, and the neckline is most pleasing. Brown 
jersey bound in tan military braid, or green with 
navy French serge or wool crepe. The pattern 
is cut in sizes 12 to 16 years, 14-year size requiring 
3% yards of 40-inch material. 
4161—There is a wide choice of materials for 
this straight cut dress, ranging from percale or 
cretonne with linene or lawn trim, to serge or wool 
pees. The pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 46 inches 
ust measure. The width at the foot is af yee. 
4196—Not only dolly’s clothes but do erself 
may be made from the pattern supplied herewith. 
The body may be of drill, unbleached muslin, or oil- 
cloth, with a stuffing of bran, sawdust or cotton. 
Shoe-button eyes, with nose and lips of yarn, are 
good, or tbe features may embroid or 
painted. The Pierrot (clown) costume may be of 
calico, cretonne or bright scraps of silk or satin. 
For the rompers cretonne or gingham will be 
pleasing. Dally will appreciate the dear little 
pockets in her rom , and “Pierrot” the clown 
will do all sorts of tricks in his comfortable costume, 
provided his arms and legs are movable. The pat- 
tern comprising doll and garments, is cut in t 
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4192 416% 4158 4172 41% 


sizes: small, 12 inches; medium, 16 inches; iarge, 
20 inches in length. The doll requires for a medium 
size \4-yard, the rompers %-yard, the suit and hat 
1\% yards of 27-inch etal ‘ : 

4141—This dainty dress and the slip that accom- 
ponies is may be made of neinssek, Batiste of own. 

mbroidery and bead decorate the dress 
which may be finished with or-without the ruffle. 
The slip, too, lende itself well to a ae ge YH 
embroidery or to the simple finish indicated. 
pattern is cut in one size. 

4194—These little bibs are my bem yy as 
every mother knows. No. 1 isi ted in rub- 
berized gingham with blanket stitching for a finish. 
No. 2 oa be of rubber, drill, terry cloth, linen, or 
gingoam, with binding of tape. The pocket may be 
omitted. The pattern is cut in one size. Either 
style will require §¢-yard of 36-inch material, which 
will allow making the bibs 3-ply. 

4139— When picture pockets and a bertha 9 
on one and the same little frock, that frock is 
from the ordinary. The pattern is cut in sizes 2, 4, 
6 and 8 years. ; 

4143—A real rts model is this, with its sailor 
collar and straight trousers. Khaki, linen, drill, 
serge or tweed, as well as corduroy, seersucker, or 
pistes. are serviceable materials for this design. 

e pattern is cut in sizeg 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. 


t 





® Send 12¢ in silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date To order any of the items shown on this page, write 
Catalogue Notice Fall and Winter 1922-1923 Catalog, showing How to Order your name and address plainly, give correct number and 
color plates, and containing 500 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, 
a concise and comprehensive article on dressmaking, also some points for your letter to Pattern Dept., 
the needle. (Illustrating 30 of the various simple stitches) all valuable hints to 
he home dr essmaker 


y. 
size wanted, enclose 12 cents for each separate Fe ordered, and address 


juccessful Farming, Moines, lowa. Patterns 


will not be exchanged. Please do not request it. 
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WHICH DRESS SHALL I BUY? 

It is becoming increasingly apparent in 
street and shop that the straight dresses 
to which we have grown so attached in the 
last few years are fast giving way to dra- 
peries, circular flares and the like. We 
may at first be inelined to resent the 
change, but try on a simply draped frock 
with fulness at, just the right places and we 
warrant you will fall in love with your 
new silhouette. 

The length of the new dresses and coats 
is perhaps their outstanding feature. If 
a dress is of a dark color—and, by the 
way, brown in all its shades is probably 
the leading color for fall, with navy blue 
and black also in the running—it is likely 
to show embroidery or braiding in bright 
colors, or perhaps gay beads or fur band- 
ings. Elaboration seems to be the key- 
note of winter fashion. Ribbon or narrow 
flat braid set on in rows is a very effective 
trimming easily applied. 

For wear with a suit, a blouse of heavy 
erepe de Chine in matching or contrasting 
color is almost a necessity. A mahogany 
color blouse trimmed with bands of blue 
is charming with a navy blue suit, while 
with a brown suit a blouse of brown 
trimmed with beige or red, or a tan blouse 
bound and banded in brown would be 
nice. For church and party wear, a frock 
of finé lace over a satin slip is not half so 
expensive as it looks and sounds, for 
such clothes can be concocted at home 
without looking at all homemade. Un- 
less one is an excellent seamstress with 
plenty of time at her disposal, it will be 
wiser to buy tailored things ready made 
and to attempt only those things which 
fall in soft folds. 





INEXPENSIVE CURTAINS 

There is no excuse for ragged curtains or 
for uncurtained windows anywhere in the 
house when cheesecloth at five to ten cents 
a yard makes such charming curtains. 

Cc heesecloth wears exc ‘ellently, launders 
easily and looks remarkably well. Make 
the curtains simply as befits the material. 
They may be hemmed with stitches of 
colored floss. They are easily stenciled. 
If more color is desired this isreadily ac- 
quired by means of the dye-pot. Lovely 
curtains for a living room have been ob- 
tained by coloring cheese — a soft 
brown or a dull blue.—A. M. A 


WHEN BAKING SQUASH 

Did you ever try rubbing the green 
rind of each piece of squash with fryings 
before putting it into the oven to bake? 
The practice brings about equally as 
good results with that vegetable as with 
white or sweet potatoes; that is, the 
edible portion is easily separated from 
the skin and there is no waste. 

















THE THANKSGIVING HELPER 
‘Wait for me; I’m coming, Mother! 

Here he is, the fat old sinner. 
Weighs as much as me—or Brother! 


Won't he make a hit at dinner?” 
—Martha Hart. 
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Have You 
read this 
new and 
very much 


talked of 
book? 
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“i AS there ever a woman in 
the world who couldn’t re- 
call sometime, somewhere, a 


sombre hour spent alone in front of her 
mirror wishing she were different?” 
So begins this intimate, interesting 
book that cleverly deals with every 
woman’s problem of making the very 
most of her natural attractiveness. 


A Practical Style Authority 
Miss Hill is a practical style author- 
ity; she has studied the problems of 
thousands of women. She knows 
and understands the different types 
and just how each type should ex- 
press personality and beauty in 
clothes. Her new book “You” gives 
advice and suggestions how to attain 
that lovely picture every real woman 
wants to make of herself—and do 
it without in any way increasing the 
money you now spend for dress. 

Miss Hill diseusses the important 
—— of proportions in her new 


book and shows the necessity of 
wearing a corset especially pro- 
portioned to your figure needs. She 


advises a Gossard Corset because 
Gossards are the only corsets de- 
signed unerringly for different figure 
types. Their front-lacing comfort, 
their light, scientific boning, their 
graceful, natural lines are worth 
more to the woman who really cares 
about her health and appearance than 


can be put into dollars and cents.  Cyicago New York Rect — 
And yet they are among the most Sydney Buenos Aires 
FRONT 


GOSSARD 


MISS JANE ‘HILL, 
1006¢ 8. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, 


Please send me your free book ‘‘You,” 
height, weigh. pounds, waist 
Name 


ILL. 


LACING 


aecceeeee USE THIS COUPON <se-e-+s0--- 
rs The H. W. Gossard Co., 


and tell me what style corset to buy. 
inches, bust. 
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Jane Hill 


tells you 
how to 
always 
look your 
best 


















reasonably priced articles of clothing 
to be had today. Do you realize you 
can buy a genuine, trade-marked 
Gossard Corset fer as little as $2.00? 


Gossard Brassieres 

And Miss Hill recommends your par- 
ticular attention to the new Gossard 
Longerlyne Brassieres. They are 
differently designed for those many 
women who need special support at 
the diaphragm as well as added 
length to their brassieres to prevent 
them slipping up over the lower tops 
of the modern corsets. 


Go to the Best Store You Know 
You can buy Gossard Corsets and 
Brassieres at good stores, everywhere. 
The best store you know is sure to sell 
them and render you a fitting service 
that will assure you satisfaction. 


Use the Coupon Below 
While it is on your mind, send for 
your copy of “You.” Use the 
coupon; and remember that you can 
depend upon Miss Hill’s personal 
advice to help you look your best. 
If you have the slightest difficulty in 
finding the exactly-right Gossard, 
Miss Hill will be glad to see that you 
are supplied with the model you 
should have. She may be addressed 
in the care of our Home Offices, 
1006-C So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


The H. W. Gossard Co. 





CORSETS _ 
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a 
inches, hips___—_inchee. 
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Christmas Work 


New ideas for presents for many 
friends: children’s rompers, dolls’ 
clothes, negligees, aprons, neck- 
wear, and articles for use in 
the home. All are finished with 


WRIGHT'S 


SEND 10 CENTS IN STAMPS for the book and 
a three-yard re of tape in fast percale in 
any one of the following colors: Gray, Pink, 
Light Blue, Brown, Reseda, Navy, Lavender, Linen 
Color, Old Rose, Alice Blue, Red, Black, Yellow. 
Three yards binds a 
child’s apron or a set 
of three bird holders 
like this; or makes 
other simple gifts 
from small pieces of 
material, 





en 





Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. Mfrs | 
Dept. S, 


Orange, N.J. 
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When the Telephone Rings 


There’s a sociable sound about a tele- 
phone bell, and what a convenience a 
telephone is. 
You can get weather reports, market 
qnithen al the doctor, a thousand 
one things to save time and money 
if you have a telephone in the house. 
The best telephones are 


Carlson 


Telephones 
backed by the experience of 28 years. Our in- 
struments are used today all over the world. 
A GROUP of ome can easily or- 
ite for our Bullein Number 30. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
. Sianke fe-Co, 


High School Course 
LRAT IE Ker cx cornice 


. School Course at home 

inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 

trance to cok and the jeading professions. This 

e . courses described 

Free Bulictin. Bead forit TODAY. — 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H, B80 Drexel Ave. & SOth St. 



























District Salesmen farm 's70 tc's380 yeu'y 


E 
We train the inexperienced. 


Gem Pein 
156 Bar St, Canton, Ohio 








Successful farmers like Successful Farming 











WITH AND WITHOUT TURKEY 

Seven dietitians preaching seven days 
could not, in all probability, convince us 
that we should eat an ordinary, every-day 
dinner on Thanksgiving. But, bless their 
hearts, the dietitians do not try to con- 
vince us of any such thing. Instead they 
help us in planning an old-time feast whic 
gives Mother great joy to prepare and the 
rest of the family much pleasure to devour. 

Turkey is not the taken-for-granted 
article of Thanksgiving diet which it once 
was, to be sure. If you can manage one, 
however, try the following menu with it 
as the chief delight: 

Thanksgiving Turkey with Dressing 
Cranberry Jelly 
Glazed Sweet Potatoes Mashed Turnips 


Creamed Beets : 
Raisin Bread Butter Olives Sweet Pickles 


Meringue Pumpkin Pie - Coffee 
Bonbons and Salted Nuts 

To make the glazed sweet potatoes, boil 
the required number of sweet potatoes ten 
minutes, drain, peel and cut in slices. Put 
in buttered dish with a mixture of half a 
cupful of brown sugar, four tablespoonfuls 
of water, and two tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Bake twenty minutes or until syrup is 
thick. The turnips, after being boiled 
and put thru a colander, may have salt, 
pepper, butter and a little cream added. 
Pile them high in a hot dish to serve. 

For creamed beets wash and boil beets 


until tender. Peel and cut them into} 


small cubes, put into a pan and add salt, 
pepper and one tablespoonful of butter 


|and one cupful of milk with which one 
| teaspoonful of flour has been blended. Let 


come to the boiling point, then add one 
teaspoonful of sugar and serve hot. 
Squash souffle might be substituted for 
the creamed beets. Add to two cupfuls of 
hot stewed squash, which has been pressed 
thru a sieve, one tablespoonful of butter, 
the well-beaten yolks of three eggs, one 
tablespoonful of sugar, one and one-half 
cupfuls of cream, salt, pepper and paprika 
to taste; then fold in the stiffly beaten 
whites of the eggs. Pour into a buttered 


| baking dif#h and bake until firm. Serve 


at once. 

The meringue pumpkin pie may be 
made by this recipe: Take two cupfuls of 
boiled pumpkin, one cupful of sweet milk, 
one cupful of sugar, the yolks of four eggs, 
a pinch of salt, half ‘a teaspoonful of 
grated nutmeg, and a third of a tea- 


|spoonful of cinnamon. Mix all ingredi- 


ents thoroly, line a pie plate with pastry 
and fill in with the prepared custard. Bake 
until set and browned. Beat the whites 
of the four eggs to a stiff froth, add four 
level tablespoonfuls of sugar and beat 
again until stiff. Then fold in lightly four 
level tablespoonfuls of sugar, add a bit of 
lemon or orange flavoring, spread over the 
pies and place them in a slow oven until 
the meringue is a rich brown. This will 
require five to eight minutes, and the 
meringue will keep beautifully. 

f you have a huge platter for the 
turkey, it will be pretty to surround the 
bird with a wreath of cubes made of cran- 
berry jelly, and glazed sweet potatoes, 
placed alternately. If you want the cran- 
berries to jell nicely, cook them first in 
barely enough water to cover them, then 
run thru a sieve. Return the strained por- 
tion to the fire, let it boil up and then add 
two cupfuls of sugar for one quart of cran- 
berries. Boil briskly for not more than 
five minutes. Pour while hot into a mold 
rinsed in cold water. 

But perhaps you, like countless others, 
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HOOSIER 


To try in your home 30 days. Should 
‘ou not like it return at our expense. 
illion members of families now us- 
Stoves, best made, the 












8a fe postal q 
HOOSIER STOVE Co. 
State St. Marion, Ind. 











Complete 
50 ots. post paid, stamps or oxing 3 for $125. You 


money bach of mot sotshed 
LIVE REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


AGENTS-$5to$15 DAILY 


EASY — Introducing NEW STYLE 
GUARANTEED HOSIERY — Must 
wear or replaced free. Big Profits. Re- 
at orders bring you regular income. 
You wrreorders= WE : VER AND 
SS LLECT. © capital or rience 
needed. Outfits furnished. All colors 
and grades including finest silks. 
-0- MILLS CO. 0. 


MAC-0-CHEE Desk 4912, Cincinnati, 
HEMSTICHING & PICOTING s2== 
tions. Ladies” Art Sales Co., 8. Box 71, Mamtramek, Mich, 


Successful Farming advertisements may be 
relied on. They point the way to square deals 
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have no turkey for this historic feast. 
Your family will never note its absence 
from the board if you serve the following 
menu: 
Fruit Cup Salted Nuts 
Roast Duck with Cherry Sauce 
Stuffed Potatoes Baked Onions 
Breaded Parsnips Warm Rolls 

Mince Pie Cheese Coffee 

Roast duck with cherry sauce is a tooth- 
some dish. Cover the duck with thin 
slices of fat bacon or salt pork, or a little 
butter. Roast about an hour and a half, 
or until tender. Serve with a gravy made 
as follows: Add to the pan one cupful of 
boiling water, a slice of bacon, chopped, a 
sprig of parsely, one olive, one bay leaf, 
and stir until boiling. Then strain and 
add one cupful of chopped candied or pre- 
served cherries with two tablespoonfuls of 
the juice and serve. The duck may be 
stuffed with one’s favorite dressing. 

For the baked onion, peel ten large 
onions without breaking the layers, and 
boil them for half an hour in salted water. 
When cool enough to handle cut a half-inch 
slice from the top, take out a teaspoonful 
of the middle part and mix with some 
bread crumbs, a little chopped leftover 
meat and a raw egg. Stuff onions with 
this mixture and bake until slightly 
browned. Serve hot. 

Breaded parsnips require that the roots 
be scrubbed thoroly with a brush and 
boiled in salted water until nearly tender. 
Drain and slice in long, thin slices. 
these first into beaten egg, then into bread 
or cracker crumbs, and fry in butter to a 
golden brown. 

To make delicious stuffed potatoes, bake 
until soft six potatoes and with a sharp 
knife cut directly in halves and remove the 
cooked potato into a bowl. Mash and add 
one teaspoonful of butter, half a cupful of 
milk, a cupful of grated cheese and salt and 
pepper to taste. Beat with a fork until 
light and creamy and fill the potato skins, 
dust the tip with grated cheese and return 
to the oven until brown on top.—H. Ar L. 


A VALANCE FOR A BED 
Having tried several 
styles of valances and 
having found that 
most of them left 
much to be desired, 
the following way, 
which was recom- 
mended by a promi- 
nent interior deco- 
rator, was experimented with and found 
to be entirely satisfactory. 

A stout piece of cotton, W hich happened 
in this case to be an old sheet, was fitted 
directly upon the bed spring. This was 
finished on the edge with small rings placed 

















two and one-half inches apart, except 
across the head of the bed. 
The valance of flowered chintz was 


made the correct depth and slashed at the 
two lower corners for the bed posts at the 
foot of the bed. The upper edge was 
finished with hooks placed two and one- 
half inches apart to match the rings on 
the cloth over the springs. The valance 
was now hooked snugly in place and the 
mattress laid upon the spring. 

\ chintz bedspread with an inch-deep 
hem was now made large enough to cover 
the bed and tuck under the mattress. The 
bolster was covered separately, altho if 
wished, the spread might be made long 
enough to cover bolster or pi illows. 

The advantage of this scheme was that | 
when the esheaed spread was removed at 
night the valance was left in place, thus 
saving the usual denuded look. 

In addition to this, it is much easier to 
have the spread and valance laundered 
satisfactorily when they are separated as 
described. Of course judgment must be | 
used in making the cloth covering the | 
spring to which the valance is attached a 


Clean, catchy hits that ae 
little smaller than the spring so that the SONGS likes. ‘Ballads, comic songs, novelty 


hooks will come under the mattress and 
not show. One and one-half inches |will 


be found ample to allow.—E. G. W. 
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LL underwear may look alike in the box 
—but it doesn’t feel alike on your body! 


There’s a “feel” to VELLASTIC Underwear 
that’s a solace to your body. It’s a soft, warm, 
snuggy feel that nestles against.your skin— 
you like it. And you know it not only keeps 
you warm but keeps you healthy. 


WELLASTIc¢ 


Elastic Ribbed, Fleece-Lined 


UNDERWEAR 


For Every Member of the Family 


VELLASTIC Underwear is made with a fleece 
lining for warmth and health—and made on 
Vellastic machines for perfect fit and long wear. 


Say VELLASTIC Underwear to your dealer 


when you buy next winter’s underwear. 
For all the family! Sold everywhere. ey 
UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N. Y. PE) 


New York Salesrooms: 350 Broadway KNIT 


AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


A brand new hosiery proposition that beats them all. 
For men, women and children. All oy 
styles, colors and fancy stripes, includ- 
ing the finest line of silk hose. Any man 
or woman can sell this wonderful line 
of hosiery at less than store prices. 


GUARANTEED ONE YEAR a 
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‘HOW WOMEN CAN DRESS BETTER 


Women, living on farms and in rural districts, are 
no longer dependent on City Dressmakers for well 
| fitting, becom!ng gowr 

Any gl rl, 15 OR OVER, can in 10 weeks, using spare 
momen learn to ND MAKE gowns, 























DESIGN Al 
waists, skirts, lingerie, coats and suits 
Over 13,000 women are doing it. You can do it 
Many women in small towns, start ‘‘STYLI 
SHOPS” in their own homes making 


$35.00 to $75,00 A WEEK 















ons and full information free. Write immediately : . 
rare T Institute, De pt. K 658, Rochester, N. ¥ A prospect in every home. Often 
sell dozen pair to one family. Re- Wea Yr 
peat orders will make you a 
steady income. Work epare One Year 
time or full time. 
songs, coon songs; full s set music | sik Hose Free—Try our or Replaced 


he osiery before eelling it 
jrite quick for particulars and 
state size of hose worn. 


Thomas Mfg. Co., 


with beautiful colored covers. wn s Twilight 
Lullaby,”’ latest hit, 30e¢. Many othe fundreds of 
plays and entertainment books. Big catalogue free 

T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept.212 CHICAGO 


FREE 
H- 1671, Dayton, Ohio 
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«We are advertised by our loving friends” |N 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


A Mellin’s Food 
baby is a happy, good- 
natured, contented 
baby,—unmistakable 
signs of a satisfying, 
well-balanced diet. 
Let us send you our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


and a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


3233¢— 5933 
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| since the weekly, 


| thinking of rag rugs, too often we think 





} | white cotton warp in the pews 3 make 










7 Jewel, 10 
Case Watc 


Given 
Away 


RUSH your name and address, and we wil! tell you 

HMOW you can earn this handsome 7-jewel, 10- 

year guaranteed jid-filled Bracelet Watch 

WITHOL r COST TO YOU 

Reme mber with our plan it WON'T cost you a 
tracele Wat he omes to you in an elaborate 

watves best Write at once rGtve-Away Watch Pian 

HOME SUPPL Y Cc oO 
131 Duane St.. Dept. 584 New York City 


= yaa FREE 


> 
, 

















4 Gold-plated Lavalliere, 
eperkling stones, and 


rae " Gold - plated | 
Nethersole Bracelet 
Bluebird Enamel! Brooch, | 
pair Linger Clasps, ALL 
FRE! r se ne pkgs 
j jChew G © apke 
BLUINE MEG. co. 


Wg 355 Mill St., Concora 


Jct., Wass. 








PARKER’S 
HAIR BALS AM 


Remov alling] 
Resto ores Cc olor an 1 
Beauty to Gray and Faced Hair 

Gor. and § at Dr 





H « Chem. Wks. Patchogue. N. ¥ 





.| or iron hook. The main thing is to take | 


| fuls of horseradish to each cupful of beans 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





NOVEL RAG RUGS 
Many housewives prefer bare polished 
| or wax floors in theirsleeping apartments 


as well as the semi- 
annual cleaning, is made much easier by 
this method, and the handling and clean- 
ing of heavy rugs is eliminated. Yet a 
room of this sort needs afew small rugs to 
deaden the sound of walking, footsteps on 
a bare floor being sometimes nerve-racking, 
and to give it a lived-in appearance. For 
this purpose, there is nothing better than 
the rag rug, which is light, durable, wash- 
able and so inexpensive that it is within 
reach of all. Nor is that all. These rugs 
may be very pretty, if one is willing to take 
the time and trouble to make them so. In 


only of the old-fashioned ones of grand- 
mother’s day wherein scarlet and yellow 
predominated in clashing effect. However, 
some of the rag rugs of today are truly 
lovely. Black rags, cut from discarded 
stockings, sewed alternately with white 
rags, woven witha border of black and using 


striking black and white rugs which would 
be a pleasing addition to any room.” They 
have the added attraction of being able to 












You | You Can Hear Clearly 
| and Check ItsProgress 
The one sure way to prevent in- 
creasing deafness is to keep the 
ears alive to sound without strain. 
In short, to exercise the hearing 
functions. Thousands write us 
that their natural hearing has 
actually improved through using 
the Acousticon. 

Whether it will make you hear clearly 


is entirely for you to say, for we offer you 
without obligation, the 


1923 ACOUSTICON 
for 10 days FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 
Don’t let your hearing grow worse— 
Don’t buy any Seavian aid until you 
have first tried it—And above all things, 
don’t be discouraged until you have 
tried the Acousticon; for half a million 


have done so to their entire satisfaction. 
Write for your free trial today. 


Dictograph Preducts Corporation 


Bidg, 220 West 42nd St., N. Y. City 


SEND NO M Howe 
AG! 


POST PAID 


















withstand any number of tubbings since 
there is nothing about them to fade. 

If one wishes to carry out a certain color 
scheme, then white rags may be dyed blue 
yellow or pink as the case may be, —~ 
the effect is more than pleasing. Just now, 
crocheted round or oval rugs are quite the 
vogue and really are not difficult to make 
as the simplest of crochet stitches is used. 





However, one must have a large wooden | 


care that the rags are cut of uniform width | 
and only those shades that blend well are 
used.—L. 8 


SCHOOL LUNCH SANDWICHES 

Olive Sandwiches.—Twenty-four olives, 
chopped fine, one teaspoonful of tomato 
catsup, one-half cupful of finely chopped 
celery, one-half cupful of salad dressing. 
Put the mixture between slices of white 
bread. 

A Favorite Sanduich.—One cream cheese 
with twelve onions chopped fine; mois- 
ten with mayonnaise. Use white or entire 
wheat bread. 

Baked Bean Sandwich.—Press cold baked 
beans thru a colander, add two teaspoon- 


and use between slices of brown bread 
spread with butter 

Chicken Sandwiches.—Mix well one cup- 
ful of cold boiled chicken with several 
teaspoonfuls of any favorite salad -dress- 
ing. Spread thickly on slices of bread. 








Celery Sandwiches.— Butter the bread SCHOOL BOX 


on the loaf, having first creamed the | 
butter: slice 
beg nning 


tightly over two sticks of crisp celery. 
The butter will hold it together. This 


and cut off the crusts, and FREE 


at one corner of the slice roll it | wien Fountain Pen 


| Holder. Eraser, for = 
selling 30 packages C .ewing Gum at 5ea peke. Write 






your 
a —- 4 the Path- 
finder, the wonderfu| illustrated 
news and story paper published at Wash- 


ington, for peop 
is the Ford's of the publishi 
million subscribers, Chuck fullefjust the kindof reading you 
want. Question Box answers your questions, Real fun for all. 
Exciting serial story starts soon. Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) 
cotay & One 1 paper oo verte You will be more than 
675 Langdon Sta 


AGENTS: $280 Dey 





New HOT-BLAST COAL-OIL Bowen. f 


a, sane 





Turns any 
ad coal or wood 
stove into 
a gas stove. 
Uses com- 
mon coal-oil 


Perfect for cooking, baking, heating. Absolutely 
safe. Cheaper than coal. Installed in a few 
minutes. Wits any stove. Low priced. Write 
for terms. No capital needed. 


U.S. MFG. CO., De 328, nS 
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Pencils, Knife, Pen 








is excellent. —H. A.L. | SLUINE MPG, CO,, 495 MILL ST,, CONCORD JUNCTION. MASS, 
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FUN FOR THE 

As the stage coach careened toward the 
edge of the cliff the timid tourist gazed 
anxiously down at the brawling stream 
three hundred feet below. 

“Do people fall over this precipice 
often?”’ she asked. 

The driver clucked to his broncos. “No 
madam,” he returned, placidly; “never 
but once.”—Christian Herald. 


PROBABLY 
The fisherman was describing his catch 
of the day before, holding his hands a con- 
siderable distance apart—‘‘The trout was, 
anyway, this long. I tell you I never saw 
a fish like that.” 
“No,” mused his friend, “I reckon you 
never did.” ——_— 
ANSWERS TO OCTOBER PUZZLES 
Farm Maze 
Start in the lower right hand corner, and 
you will find a horse concealed in the maze. 


DIVIDING THE LAND EQUALLY 
| | “A gentleman who 
owned four hundred 
acres of land in the 
form of a square de- 
sired to keep 100 acres 
also in the form of a 
square in one corner, 
and to divide the 

Wiiiiremainder equally 
mong hisfour sons,so that each son would 
have his lot of the same shape as his 
brother’s.”” It was done as shown above. 


HOPE FAILED 

The great ocean liner rolled and pitched. 

“Henry,” faltered the young bride, 
“do you still love me?” 

“More than ever, darling,” was Henry’s 
fervent answer. 

Then there ae an eloquent oP. , 

“Henry,” she gas turning her pale 
ghastly face away. TT thought t would 
make me feel bettter, but it doesn’t!”— 
The Queenslander. 


PROVING THE POINT 

A woman owning a house in Philadel- 
phia before which a gang of workmen 
were e in making street repairs, 
was much interested in the work. 

“And which is the foreman?” she asked 
of a burly Celt. A proud smile came to the 
countenance of that individual as he 
replied: “Oi am, mum.” 

“Really?” continued the lady. 

“Qi kin prove it mum,” rejoined the 
Irishman. hen turning to a laborer at 
hand, he added, “Kelly, Ye’re fired!”— 
Harper’s Magazine. 


FARM 
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Here is another farm maze. You are 
to enter the maze from one of the corner 
circles. One path will lead you around 
the maze, and bring you out again at the 
circle from which you started. When you 
have found this path, trace it with a soft 
or colored pencil, and see what familiar 
object you find. What is it? 





UCCESSFUL FARMING 


I hadn't anything new for so long that I was 


OW we were going to manage was worrying me 
almost sick— 
And I 


getting ashamed to go anywhere. 


list of other items 
Everet's teeth needed 


wanted things for the house—new curtains and a long that Everet who at firgt sort of 
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Where Was I 
‘To Get the Money? 


—and then Emma Broach told me about her ‘‘Magic 
Purse Filler’’—an ideal way to earn extra money each 
week without having to step out of the house 


meant that ai last I had found the way to keep my 
ocket book filled instead of empty—a way to end all 


Pp 
the old skimping and worrying and doing without. 


Operating the Home Profit Knitter looked so easy 
»h-poohed the whole 
idea got interested and tried his 
hand. Now, many anevening he 





attention. So did mine. And 
there were some bills six - 
months overdue 5 

But where was the money 
to come from? 

We were paying for a 
home. That and the 
butcher's and grocer’s bills 
and other mecessary ex- 
penses took every cent al- 
most as fast as Everet 
could earn it. No matter 
how we skimped and 
squeezed and went with- 
out, there was never any- 
thing left over. 


I Couldn’t Neglect 
My Home 


“If I could earn some 
extra money!” lL lhept 
thinking. But it seemed 
like for the pot of 
old at the end of the rain- 





Nearly every day I had 
my work all done by one or 
two o'clock or a little after. 
Often I was through by 10 
or 11 in the morning. It 
see a shame to let all 
that spare time go to waste 
when I needed money so 

adly. 
hut what could I do? 

I couldn't neglect the 
meals or the housework— 
so a place in a store or office 
or any other work requiring 
regular hours was out of 
the question. Except for 
plain mending, I couldn’t sew. I knew I was not 
cut out for canvassing or selling—and besides I was 
too sensitive about what the neighbors would say to 
try anything so public. Rack my brain as I would, 
there seemed nothing else left. 


Emma Had a Lot of 
New Things 


One afternoon last Spring when I was feeling blue 
and discouraged, Emma Broach came over. We had 
been friends since our school days. But we now lived 
so far apart that it was often a long time between visits. 

Of course I was glad to see her. But I must confess 
that in a way she made me feel more blue and dis- 
couraged than ever. From head to heels everything 
she had on was new—she looked as if she had just 
Gayest out of a fashion plate. I couldn't help envying 


Mrs. Helene Himberg 
261 Wyckoff Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


er. 
When she mentioned a little trip she had taken the 
week before, and some new furniture she had just 
ordered for her living-room, my envy doubled. I know 
her husband didn’t make any more than Everet. I 
wondered how she did it. Finally I blurted right out 


and asked her. 
I Was All Ears 


“Really, Helene,” she answered, “I have bought so 
many things tn the past few months that I know people 
must think some rich relative has left us all his money. 
But it’s even better than that. I call it my ‘Magic 
Purse Filler’.”* 

“Helene,”’ she went on, “I've found the ideal way 
to earn money at home—in spare time. ‘ 
and interesting that it doesn’t seem like work at ~ 

I was all ears—maybe Emma's “Magic Purse Filler" 
would solve my troubles, too. 

“You know how popular wool hose have become,” 
she continued, “even in summer—for golf, tennis and 
other sports. And in Winter every wants them. 
That's the secret of all my new things—I earn them by 
knitting hose.” 

“Oh, no!’ Emma explained, in answer to my question. 
“Not by : knit them on a wonderful little hand 
knitting machine—my ‘Magic Purse Filler’. I can knit 
i ones in so short a time. And I get fine pay for every 


D e 
Emma Tells the Way 


“But who pays you?” I asked, “And how did you gst 
started?” “There isa concern in Rochester, New York,” 
Emma answered, “that wants all the home-knit hose it 
can get—-tosupply tostores. You know how nearly every- 
body thinks genuine home-knit g is are so much 
better than the factory kind. It's the Home Profit 
Hosiery Company. You get the knitter from them. 
They show you how to use it—how to knit hose, 
sweaters and many other articles. They also furnish 
free yarn—it doesn’t cost you a penny. You do the 
knitt! entirely at your own convenience—sit down 
to the machine just whenever you feel like it. Then 
as fast as you finish a dozen or more pairs, you send 
them to the Home Profit Hosiery Company and they 
send you a check. It’s the easiest way to earn extra 
money I have ever heard of.” 

If Emma could do it, why couldn't I? She had a 
booklet with her that told all about the plan. I eagerly 
| read every word of it, and then immediately sent for 
a machine. 

With the machine came a book of instructions that 
made everything simple and clear. After a little prac- 
tice—simply following directions carefully—I quickly 
got the knack of it and have been doing fine ever since. 


My First Check 


The first week—just sitting down at the machine 
whenever I had nothing else to do—I knit four dozen 
pairs. A few days later I received my first check— 
and how happy and proud I was. Since then the post- 
man has brought me dozens of such checks, many of 
them for much larger amounts; but none has ever 
given me such a thrill as that first one did—for it 








fills his pipe and sitsdown at the 
Knitter and knits two or three 
or a half dozen — of hose 
before going to bed—says he 
would rather do itthan read. 


I No Longer Have to 
Do Without 


long I had all the 
back bilis id up and enough 
money to blossom out in new 
clothes. Also for the first time 
in my life I now have a little 
money in the bank—all my 
own. And the amount is steadi- 
ly growing larger each month. 
It's really surprising what a 
difference a little extra money 
can make. More than once I have 
earned enough in asingle week to 
y for a nice new dress. The 
ote check I ever received in 
my life came one week when 
Everet helped me every even- 
Everet said last night 
maybe we would be better off 

if he were to quithisjob asa 
inter and give all his time 
knitting hose—and at that, 
rhaps, there's more truth 

his remark than he 


realized 
Mrs. Helene Himberg, 
261 Wyckoff Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NOTE:>—The above 4 an 
Gctuai expertence. It was 
related by Mrs. Himberg to 
gus of our representatives, and 
's printed here practically tn 
her own words. Mrs. Himberg'’s signed Statement as 
to the facts is on file in our office. 


It’s Helping Hundreds of. 
Others 


All over America, the Home Profit Knitter is 
helping girls and women (and men, too) to turn 
their spare time into money—helping people get 
out of debt—helping them pay for homes—help- 
ing them dress better—helping them buy new 
furniture and pianos and onographs—helping 
them provide for trips and vacations and other 
pleasures—helping them to lay up money to send 
their boys and girls to college—helping them build 
bank accounts—helping them buy cars—helping 
them get more comfort, more enjoyment and 
more self respect out of life. 


Before 








Knitting socks on the Home Profit Knitter is 
easy, rapid, profitable and pleasant. You can also 
knit sweaters, golf stockings, ladies’ stockings or 
children's stockings, and many other articles. All 
you have to do is to follow the simple instructions. 


You can send all your work to the Home Profit 
Hosiery Company and get good pay for it—all on 
a guaranteed basis—or you can buy your yarn and 
sell the finished work direct to friends and 
neighbors afid local stores just as you choose. 
Either way you can earn an extra $5 to $15 (some 
do even better) every week the year round—the 
amount depending on how much time you give to 
the work. 


If your regular income is not enough—if there 
are things you want or need—why not at least 
write to the Home Profit Hosiery Company and 
get full information? Through their simple and 
guaranteed plan you can easily bring an end to 
your worries about money—and without having 
to step out of the house. Use this coupon. You 
should do it right away—it may make a difference 
of hundreds of dollars a year to you. 





Home Profit Hosiery Co., Inc., 
Dept. BM-11, 872 Hudson Ave. 
Rochester, New York 





Home Profit Hosiery Co., Inc., 
Dept. BM-11, 872 Hudson Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Send me full information about making money 
at home in my spare time with the Home Profit 
Knitter. I enclosing 2 cents e to cover 
cost of mailing, and I understand that I am not 
obligated in any way. 


Name... sebees cess cccseees coc neneneeanen 
DEINE so ok cb cdcctbcvccccccesttessaeStede 
City.... wreTTte. State..... 

Write Name and Address Plainly 
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GIVEN TO YOU 


as a Reward for Spare Moments 


e 

This beautiful Rocker is just one 
of hundreds of valuable Premiums 
in our new Catalog from which you 
may select your Reward for the easy, 
spare-time occupation of running a 
cozy Larkin Club of friends and 
neighbors. Coupon quickly brings 
full information and 


Larkin Fall Catalog FREE 


Pictures and describes all the famous 
cloth- 
ing, toilet articles, etc.) and all the valuable 
Premiums GIVEN with them. Timely 
Christmas suggestions— 1,000 money-saving 


offers in toys, jewelry, silverware, 


ee ar ner) 


” 


NT a nee 


Larkin Products pure foods, soaps, 


furniture, 


a tielieen Ee 


rugs, ei 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


- Buffalo,N.Y., Chicago, 
4 Littkhit CO fac. Peoria, Ill. ~~ 


Please send your Fall Catalog No. 5. 





Name 
Address__ - 
462 
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The Safe Way to 
Restore Gray Hair 





Don t risk exper ments with un- 
kr " vebies 1 ich may result in 
discok | ed, freakish hair. 
Pray saf I coupon for the 
free trial bottle of Mary Gold- 
s Hair Color Restorer and test 
as directed on a single lock. This test 
‘ 1} et t your graying hair can 
I re 4 e safely, surely, with 
guarantes : 


M: ul < ougen today 
Demonst self what won- 


r ful results re d by this clear, 
< r r rless liquid. Applied with 
a « b—no muss or trouble. Nothing 
to w r rub off—sh ampoo as usual, 


Mary T. ‘Goldman's Hair Color Restorer 
“Sa ese eee eee eS ee eee ee ee eS ee 
Mary T. Goldman, 2018 Goldman Bidg.. St. Paut, Minn, 4 

Please send me your FREE trial bottle of © 
Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer. The 
natural color of my bair is 

black or dark brown.... medium 
. very light brown, drab or aubura.... 








jet black 


brown... 















A real talking machine like picture. 

Playsall standard makes of records up to 

10 inches. Tone equals $100 machine 

. A leaves not hing to be desired 

ainer Any time in the home 
“ar a repo 
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MENDETS = Wrecks neta} plate Makers 
a * bags, etc. 106 and 25¢ 0 


Ricks Wace! bee Bos 309 wrote, to Aa NY 
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| them are 


SUCCE 


SQUIBS = A FARM — 


tie Ay 


The finest type of successful cooper a. 
tion is when neighbors have learned to get 
along together to the benefit and pleasure 
of both. 

They say the most important need for 
the average farmer is to become a good 
business man. Business system, including 
a bit of bookkeeping, is also a good thing 
for the farm wife. 

If sweater buttonholes are strecthed, 
draw into shape and fit snug with a row or 
two of single crochet in buttonhole silk 
or the heavier silk-finished crochet cotton. 

Is there a hot water heater in your 
home? Clothes will dry splendidly in its 
neighborhood if husband will make a light 
three-sided frame (clothes bars) to hold 
them. This is especially handy if there 
is a baby in the house. 

It was not the Garden of Eden itself 
that was taken away from Adam and Eve, 
but the power to enjoy it, and then they 
wanted to go. 

Did you think an indelible ink stain 
could not be removed? Apply bleaching 
powder solution, then wash out witham- 
monium chloride. 

Mildew is a plant which grows on cloth 
and if left on for a time cannot be removed. 
If treated early, lemon juice and salt, or 
acetic or oxalic acid—plussunshine, will 
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KeepMusti 
onthe bath-room shelf 


Yearsago theold- fashioned 
mustard plaster was the 
| od remedy for Boa 
matism, lumbago, colds on 
the chest and sore throat. 


It did the work all right, 
but it was sticky and messy 
to apply and my how it did 
burn and blister! 


The little white jar of 
Musterole has taken the 
place of the stern old mus- 
tard plaster. 

Keep this ointment on 
your bathroom shelf and bring it 
out at the first cough or sniffle, at 
© tism’s first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, 
with the blister and sting taken 
out, Musterole penetrates the skin 
and goes right down to the seat 
of the trouble. 


jars and tubes; hospital 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 





remove it 

We are proud of our thorobred stock 
and poultry, but the finest farm product | 
is thorobred children. 

When one is doing machine stitching | 
on white or delicate fabries and is troubled 
with perspiring hands, cover the parts to 
| be stitched with tissue paper. It can be 
leasily removed afterwards. 

Use very little oil on the machine and 
wipe off carefully. If a bit of grease should 
get on your sewing treat at once with a 
weak solution of ammonia. 

An-influential life seldom knows that 
it is influential. 

When cle: aning house examine carefully 
the cords or wire by which your pictures 
are hung, especially those which are heavy. 
| Cords suffer from dry rot and the wire is 
apt to cut thru = ‘re it lies over hook or 
nail.—Mrs. F. A. N 





OUT OF SIGHT 
There is no way of heating the closet 
devoted to workclothes in our house. In 





New way. Any instrument you like now made 





onsequence the space round my kitchen 

stove used always to be littered with an 
accumu ls ation of boots and ove »rshoes dur- 
ing six months of every year because the | 
men insisted upon warm footgear when 
preparing for outdoor work. One or two 
experiences of putting one’s stockinged 
feet into icecold boots will place anyone’s 
sympathy on the side of the men, just as | 
a like experience in trying to sweep or mop 
a boot-littered floor will switch that sym- 
pathy back to the women-folks. 

We have solved the problem in this way 
to everyone’s satisfaction. Along the 
| kitchen wall directly back of thedooropen- 
ing from the dining room we placed two 
shelves, the lower one resting on the base- 
the other twenty inches above it. 
wall-space back of 
covered with table oilcloth 
smoothly pasted on so that it is easily 
cleaned. The lower shelf is for boots, the 
upper one for rubbers or mittens. On the 
wall above is placed one cleat containing 
pores for hats and caps and twelve inches 

below it is another for coats. 

When the door is open—as it usually is 
—the garments kept here are largely 
concealed from sight and do not detract 
with the neat appearance of the room. 
And everyone can enjoy a warm coat and 
boots without interfering with = ates 
cleaning of the kitchen.—A. M. 








° 


asy. Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin. Cornet, 
Harp, "Cello, Ukulele, Saxophone, Piccolo, Clarinet, 
Flute, Trombone, Banjo, Tenor Banjo, Drums and 
| Traps, Voice and Speech Culture, Harmony and 
Composition, Guitar, Hawaiian Steel Guitar, Auto- 
matic Finger Control or Singing, all by note. Don't 
even need to know one note from another to begin 
Lessons by mailin simplified chart and picture form 
take you step by step, and make every step as simple 
and clear as A BC. Over 300,000 people, from ten 
years old to sixty, have learned through these simple 
jessons. Many have become teachers This new 
method succeeds even after old methods of personal 
instruction fail. Averages only a few cents a lesson. 

Free book shows how simple and easy it is and gives 
full information. Special introductory offer if you 
answer at once. Write today, then judge for yourself. 

No obligation. Instruments supplied when needed, 
cash or credit. Please write name and address very 
plainly, so that there will be no difficulty in booklet 
reaching you, Address 

U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

911 Brunswick — = New York City 





G MONEY O 
Order your cards TO-DAY 
no money. We trust you till goods 
are sold. 


ASSERICAN gig a con 


auch ae 


fy Back ew Nar NOT SATisriED. 
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HOW TO USE THE GUMMED PAPER | 
DRESS FORM 


Continued from page 114 
of inches necessary for an iacrease in size 
when cutting a new pattern. 

Many women have a fat ridge across the 
back of the neck. Certain Imes display 
this feature unkindly; others give it a 
stuffy appearance; while others are flatter- 
ingly kind. There is also a queer little 
hollow sometimes apparent just below the 
juncture of the arm and the shoulder line 
in front. Study your dress form for this 
defect. You will perhaps need a group 
of tucks at this point when you are making 
a dress or a blouse of sheer material. Other- 
wise, dresses have a tendency to wrinkle 
and draw in a highly undesirable manner. 

With the present day skirts we have a 
great many medallions and embroidery 
motifs. Here again caution and the poses j 
ing of the tissue patterns on the dress form 
achieve better results. The hem of the 
skirts should be pinned up, the pattera 
draped on the form and the position of the 
medallions on the skirt studied well. The 
tendency to overdecoration is thus more 
likely to be overcome. If the medallions 
give the skirt a spotted appearance their 
number had better be decreased. Then the 
position of these medallions need not be 
that designated on the commercial pat- 
tern. No manufacturer knows just how 
tall each of us is: if he did he could solve 
these problems for us. But since this is not 
possible we must not trust our patterns 
implicitly. The group of tucks around a 
skirt at hip length is not intended for the 
short woman. Neither are the vertical 
tucks placed closely together intended for 
the tall, slender woman. The best thing 
any of us can do is to study our patterns 
after they have been draped on our dress 
forms and make necessary alterations. All 
of us are quick to notice when something is 
wrong, but with the use of our dress forms 
we are able to remedy these bad features 
in the making, instead of cordially detest- 
ing the finished dress 

Remember, the dress on the dress form 
doesn’t have your personality to lend it 
interest. You can’t think that because 
it ig on you no one will notice the minor 
faults. Judge the garment impartially 
and remedy faults in construction until 
you are satisfied with your handiwork. 
Then try it on yourself before a good 
mirror in a strong light. Survey it from 
all angles. You will find the care you have 
taken in making the garment has amply 
repaid you. 

And, last of all, study your dress form 
again—that sagging shoulder, that hollow 
chest, that deep curve at the back of the 
waistline indicate faulty posture, and bad 
breathing. That roll of fat on the shoul- 
der line or the hollows elsewhere indicate 
faulty nutrition or a slump in morale. Try 
standing straight, breathing slowly and 
deeply, and eating the right things. Then, 
a year from now have another dress form 
made. And if you haven’t grown to have 
the added attraction which comes with 
better health, I miss my guess. 

















A simple device for dampening the gummed 
tape that is used in dress-form making is easily 
constructed at home. An empty baking powder 
can with the lid in place serves as the roller, and 
a small tin box such as wafers are packed in contains 
the water. Drive a nail into the exact center of 
each end of the can and run a piece of firm wire 
thru both holesthus formed. The ends of the wire 
rest insmall grooves cut into the ends of the tin box. 

To operate, pour into the pan or box enough 
water so that the roller when turned is dampened 
all over. Holding an end of a piece of gummed 





paper tape in each hand, runit quickly, gummed 


side down, over the roller. It will be dampened | 


much more thoroly and evenly than by the use of 
& sponge or a wad of cloth. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLATE 






Old Colon 
I ndividual 
Salad Fork 





Ts it correct 
to use | 


a dessert fork for Salad? 


ALAD calls for a Salad Serving Fork 
or Spoon and Individual Salad Forks. 

















The addition of a few new pieces. of 
1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate adds much 
to a table setting. 


It is easy to get new pieces like salad 
forks, or orange spoons, or butter spread- 
ers in the same pattern as your original 
purchase of spoons, knives and forks, and 
so acquire a more or less complete set. 


Each additional piece of “1847 Rogers 
Bros.” increases the value of what you 
have. No other silverplate is so well. 
known for quality and reliability. A 
wide variety of patterns at your dealer’s; 
in decorated chests and gift boxes, with- 
out extra charge. 


- 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. Guaranteed without 
qualification. For illustrations of patterns, write for 
folder X-54 to International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 





SILVER CO. | 
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HRISTMAS time is the children’s season. It is the time 

when all of us, young and old, want to get together and 
share the best feelings of the heart one with another. There 
is no other season of the year which so unites us and no time 
when the people of the community come closer together. It 
stirs our deepest feelings and is a time that builds up the close 
fellowship which makes the home neighborhood the place we 
can’t bear to leave. It is good to express the feeling of kindness 
and to take part in the merry making of Christmas. It is 
right that all should share it. 

Every community wants a Christmas program and it is 
best to make room for all who are clamoring to take part. The 
program which makes room for all ages and all kinds of talent 
brings the widest interest and so furnishes the greatest enjoy- 
ment. A combination program will prove most satisfactory. 
This should always include music, and may have recitations, 
a tree, gifts or a white Christmas, a pageant, pantomime, 
festival or play. 

One of the greatest enjoyments we get from any program is 
the joy of getting together for rehearsals. For this reason the 
director should be careful that the right spirit prevails. The 
director can radiate an atmosphere of good cheer which will make 
the rehearsals, making of costumes, gathering of properties, ar- 
rangement of stage and lighting so interesting to every one that 
the whole community lends a hand. It is this very spirit which 
makes a community Christmas program a happy one and so 
worth while. This is best accomplished when leaders start well 
in advance and work out plans carefully. All those who are 
to take part should be informed early so that confusion may 
not set people to worrying and spoil the spirit. A clear idea of 
the plan with an early start is the greatest contribution to 
success. 


HE simplest thing to remember about the music at Christ- 

mas time is that the old songs are best. Music is the great 
welder. It brings us all together and we feel more at home 
singing familiar songs and old carols. Nearly all of the Christ- 
mas plays contain some music. Considerable variety can be 
secured thru the use of instrumental music, solos, chorus and 
community singing. Sometimes two or more characters dressed 
in costume can sing or play the songs, while the audience 
reading from printed copies or from words thrown on the 
screen joins in. The accompaniment adds to the pleasure and 
gives confidence to the audience. It is important to have a good 
leader, and the director is well repaid who secures the help 
of the best leader in the community. 


OOKS of plays are always in demand at holiday times. 

The following books have been chosen with an eye to all 
ages and abilities of the would-be actors. Amateurs should 
remember that the consent of the publisher should always be 
secured before producing a play and royalty, when required, 
must be paid. 

Christmas Candles, by Elsie Hobart Carter. This book con- 
tains twelve Christmas plays for boys and girls. The plays run 
from twenty-five to fifty minutes, and are suitable for Sunday 
school, school or club. Settings, costumes, properties and cost 
of production are within the reach of amateurs. The volume 
contains words and music for the songs, with suggestions for 
carols and complete suggestions for lighting, costumes, st 
settings, properties, make-up and directions for exw toems. 9 

Jolly Plays For Holidays, by Carolyn Wells. Contains six 
short Christmas plays for children and mixed groups. The 
music for these plays is familiar to every one. The book con- 
tains suggestions for costumes and setting. 

The White Christmas and Other Merry Christmas Plays, by 
Walter Ben Hare. This volume contains six charming plays 
for children of all ages, for young folks in the teens and for 
grown-ups. All the music which might be difficult to obtain 
is included in this volume. The costume of every character is 
illustrated and the remarks on production give full directions 
for rehearsals, lights, scenery, properties, staging and making 
costumes. 

Plays for Children 

Mother Goose’s Christmas Visit, by Edith T. Langley, is a 
Christmas play with a few songs introduced. The ease with 
which this little entertainment can be got up will recommend 
it to all those in search of something showy and full of go, yet 
simple and inexpensive. It will prove to be within the talent 
and purse of almost any school. It is good for rural communi- 
ties. The words and music of the songs are included with the 
play, and full direction for staging and costuming are given. 
There are five boys and seven girls, familiar Mother Goose 


characters. Plays twenty minutes 
The Christmas Guest and On Christmas Eve. Two charming 
plays for children by Constance D’Arcy MacKay, included in 


B’ ee THE 
pe COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS 


By FREDRICA V. SHATTUCK 








a book of plays, “The House of the Heart and Other Plays’ 
for children. Separate pamphlet copies may also be obtained. 
They are written for public sehool performances and hav: 
stood the test of actual production. Full directions for cos- 
tumes, scenes, and production are included. 

A Dream on Christmas Eve, a one act entertainment for 
children, by Ina Home. The story is the dream of a little gir! 
on Christmas eve in which she views the good things which 
she is to receive on the morrow, Santa Claus enters and while 
filling the stocking tells a story of the little people towhom 
he gives his presents. Other characters are the Christmas 
pudding, pumpkin pie, the holly, mistletoe, ice cream, crackers, 
candy, ete. e play can be produced in the class-room, 
Sunday school, or home. 

Pantomimes 
The Seven Gifts, by Stuart Walker is a charming Christmas 
antomime in one act. Best suited to adults, seven men and 
our women being required. Beautiful color effects. Illustrated 
copies can be secured. 

Ten Good Christmas Pantomimes, by Ethel Eldridge. A 
collection that will add novelty and effectiveness to your 

rogram. Specific directions for pantomiming some well-known 

ymns, songs and recitations—‘“‘Silent Night,” “Little Town 

of Bethlehem,” “When Good Old Kriss Comes ’Round,”’ 

“Favorite Carols,”’ etc. Contains the music also. 
Religious Plays 

Why the Chimes Rang, a play in one act, by Elizabeth Mc- 
Fadden. One of the best Christmas plays published. It teaches 
the story of the Christ child, rather than the Byzantine legend 
of Santa Claus, and offers rare ewe. for exquisite 
church music. It may be given in the barest room agamst a 
background of Christmas greens, or it may be presented with 
more lavish equipment. Either production will thrill the im- 
agination and touch the heart. It teaches the beauty of a 
charity that gives heart and service as well as gold. Illustra- 
tions and full directions for scenery, costumes, lighting, music 
and properties are printed in the copies. 

The Star in the Fast, Biblical drama in four acts,b y Anna 
Jane Harnwell, a Drama League prize play. No royalty for 
amateurs. Plays a full evening. Nine men and four women. 
Settings may be simple or elaborate. 


Operettas 

Jingle Bells, by Mr. and Mrs. Lewis, is an excellent Christ- 
mas operetta in two scenes, playing three quarters of an hour. 
The characters include Santa Claus and Dame Claus and 
their eight children. The lines are jolly and the music has 
swing. 

Santa Claus, Jr. A Christmas operetta in one act. Book by 
Margaret E. Lacey, music by E. D. Wardo Marzo. Fourteen 
characters. Delightful musie not too difficult. 

Pageants and Masques 

The Gifts We Bring, by Nina B. Lamkin. A pageant in two 
episodes. Cast sixty to five hundred. Time, one hour. Con- 
tains snow birds, automatic toys, jumping jacks, -candles, 
candy, sticks, colored balls, etc. Complete direction forstaging, 
music, costuming and production. 

The Perfect Gift. A community Christmas pageant, by 
Elizabeth Hines Hanley, in which the Spirit of the Star i 
the Spirit of Christmas to the place where at last is found 
the Perfect Gift. All that composes the Gift is there; the self- 
denial, the kindly feeling, the desire to give, the good will 
and the wish that it may carry happiness. A Community 
Tree is shown around which carols are sung. The pageant 
ends with the distribution of gifts by Santa Claus and his 
attendants and a general community celebration around the 
tree. Copies give full directions for costumes, information 
about music, setting, ete. 


Note—While we do not distribute the above mentioned plays, we will 
gladly supply names and addresses of publishers. Copies of recitations suited 
to various grades and ages will also fo amt to those desirous of obtaining 
them. Address your request to Home Editor, Successful Farming, state 
your needs plainly and inclose a stamp for reply. Following are prices of 
plays described above: 


Christmas Candles $1.50 A Dream on Christmas Eve .30 
AM ue of Christmas— Why the Chimes Rang 

NS OO eee $1.50 (Royalty) 35 
Community Music .50 The Star in the East 635 
How to Organize Christmas Southumberland’s Yuletide .50 

Carol Singing 10 The White Christmas and other 
The Perfect Gift .25 Christmas Plays 1.25 
Jolly Plays for Holidays .75 The Gifts We Bring 1.00 
Mother Goose’s Christmas Ten Good Christmas Panto- 

Visit .30 mimes . 
The Christmas Guest and The Seven Gifts 15 

On Christmas’ Eve 1.25 Jingle Bells . .45 

Separate pamphlet copies .25 Santa Claus, Jr. .40 
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vater test 


Valspar in Colors stands this test, too! 


Of course, you know that Valspar won't turn waite. but do you know that you can 


now get this waterproof, spot-proof varnish in colors 


in beautiful Varnish-Stains and 


lustrous Enamels? All three forms of Valspar are equaily proof against accidents, wear 


and weather and all stand the famous Valspar test. 


Use them for brightening up and 


preserving all kiads of woodwork, for protectin: farm implements and machinery from 
weather and hard service—you will find count :ss uses for them on the farm. 


spar Use it on your wood- 
nial work either outdoors 

‘> . . . 
or in—on your dining 


.om table and other furniture, on 


noors, front doors, porches, and 


indow sills, on farm implements, 
ols, and wagons—wherever the 
'b calls for a clear, transparent 
The Valspar finish is 
tt affected by hot, soapy water, 
if dishe S, spilled liquids or e@X- 
It is water- 
Val- 


ar is easy to apply and dries 


arnish. 
sure to weather. 
roof and accident-proof. 


ist-free in two hours, hard over 
ht 


Valspar Varnish- 


Valspar 


, Stain not only re- 
} arnish-Stain : 


news the surface 
of old furniture and woodwork, 
but actually changes it to what- 
ever finish you desire—M ahog- 
any, Light or Dark Oak, Cherry, 
Walnut, or Moss Green. It stains 
and varnishes at one stroke of 
the brush, bringing out clearly 
the full beauty of the grain. It is 
just as durable and waterproof 4s 
Valspar Varnish, yet costs no 
more. It is easy to apply, dries 
overnight and gives a permanent 
W aterproof finish. 


Valspar Made by grinding the 
Enamel hnest pigments in Val- 
spar Varnish, Valspar 


Enamel combines rare beauty of 


with all of Valspar’s re- 


color 
markable properties. The ideal 
finish for dairies 
and farm machinery, and every 


other surface, indoors and out, 


automobiles, 


where enamel may be used. The 
Enamel colors are: Red Light 
and Deep; Blue and Green 

Light, Medium and Deep; White; 
Ivory; Black —Gloss Flat; 
Bright Yellow; Gray; Brown; 
Gold; Bronze and Aluminum. 


and 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 6O Cents 








I enclose dea 


VALENTINE'S pects 


‘ALSPAR 


) The Varnish That Won't Turn White Yo 


Dealer’s nam 
Dealer’s Address 
ir Name 
Your Address 





VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 





i stam —_ I apiece 


t »} 0) 
ecked at right. (On 
1 at this special Valspar 
p ALLL Valspar Stain. 
State Color ....... 


Valspar Enamel | | 


State Color .. 
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The Five Essentials of 
Good Flour: 


1. Uniformity 

2. Gluten 

3. Absorption 

4. Creamy-white Colo: 

5. All-purpose 
You get ALL these essenri: 
in Pillsbury’s Best. And 
it is GUARANTEED 


Best Flour 


PILLSBURY’S BEST FLOUR is milled from scientifically 
ed wheat, and hourly milling tests assure absolute 
MRMITY. Each sack of Pillsbury’s Best is exactly 


other sack; you can be certain of the same 


ve results—always. 


isbury’s Best is rich in body-building gluten. In 


o added nourishment, this gluten content gives 


er absorption—which means it will take up and 


re water or milk. Asa result, Pillsbury’s makes 
LOAVES PER SACK. That’s economy. And 
ide with Pillsbury’s stay fresh and sweet much 


That's satistaction. 


white color of Pillsbury’s is proof of its 
ntent. Its line texture, due to 180 separations 
:, makes Pillsbury’s as good for cakes, pies and 

ds as it is for bread. More women every day 
nting Pillsbury’s Best as the standard for every 


¢ need. Why don’t you? 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U.S.A, 


Pillsbury’s Family ee : Zi 


of Foods 7 

Pillsbury’s Best Flour j 

Pancake Flour i ; 
Health Bran - See ee 







Wheat Cereal 
Rye Flour 
Durum Flour 
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